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OU know, ever since the In- 
dians found out the pleasure 


of smoking tobacco, there have 
been many ways of enjoying it. 

But of all the ways in which 
tobacco is used, the cigarette is 


mildest form. 


Another thing—cigarettes are 
about the most convenient smoke. 


you have to do is strike a 


match. 
Everything that money can 


and everything that Science 


knows about is used to make 
Chesterfields. The tobaccos are 
blended and cross-blended the 
right way — the cigarettes are 
made right — the paper is right. 


here are other good cigarettes, 


of course, but Chesterfield is 


the cigarette that’s 
MILDER 
the cigarette that 
TASTES BETTER 
—we ask you to try them 
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is, and such as I hope to be, must be ascribed to the precepts 
and examples of my mother.’’ 

Those familiar with the history of Washington know how 
his religious characteristics were made manifest in his life. 
He was personally a godly man, a man of prayer and a 
lover of the Bible. Not alone as a statesman, nor even as 
the Father of his Country, does his influence come down 
to us today, but as an example of the manly man, the coura- 
geous man, the man who could be true to his convictions in 
the face of adverse criticisms; in that way does he stand 
befort the present day American citizen as the best type 
of man, with high ideals and noble purposes. 


Abraham Lincoln 
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“And He Being Dead Yet Speaketh” 


HURSDAY, the 22nd, is Washington’s birthday. To 
many this will mean that that day has been set aside 
merely as a holiday, but to the true American the 
day must mean something more than a mere holiday. 

It commemorates the great central figure of the early his- 
tory of our American Republic. While strong in his own 
generation, Washington is even stronger in the judgment 
of the generations which have followed. After the lapse of 
over a century he is better appreciated, more perfectly un- 
derstood and more thoroughly venerated and loved than 
when he lived. He remains an ever increasing influence for 
good in every part and sphere of action of the republic. He 
is recognized as not only a most far sighted statesman of his 
generation, but as having an almost prophetic vision. He 
built, not alone for his own time but for the great future. 
and pointed out the right solution of many of the problems 
which were to arise in the years to come. 

Washington always acknowledged his indebtedness to 
his mother. He could say with John Quincey Adams, ‘‘Such 
as I have been, whatever it was, such as I am, whatever it 


N ALL our history no name stands out with such 
loving familiarity as that of Abraham Lincoln. The 
citizenship of the greatest government of the world 
bows its head in honor of a simple-mannered man 
whose public life was comparatively brief, who came from 

an obscure and rather below the average family, who per- 
formed no great deeds of heroism and yet whose influence 
will live as long as the stars and stripes shall wave, and 
whose words are stronger now than when he died. He 
never joined any church and never made an open profes- 

sion of any religion, yet he is today the hero of the church 
and his principles are accepted as genuine principles of real 

Christianity. He was not a member of any fraternal or- 

ganization, yet his name is revered in Masonic temples and 

Knights of Columbus counsels. He was the graduate of not 
even an ordinary high school, yet his picture is hung in more 
halls of learning than that of any other one man. Uncul- 
tured and unrefined as to outw ard social custom, ungainly 
of figure and without polish, he yet stands as the ideal of 
American manhood and citizenship. Why is this? The 
answer is found I think, not in his political wisdom and 
foresight, though that was marvelously keen, but in the fact 

that he so completely realizes the possibilities which are the 
heritage of every American young man. Abraham Lincoln 
was not a superman, and to attempt by song or oratory to 
put him on such a pedestal, is to rob his life of much of its 

charm, and to lessen his influence as an inspiration for us, 
for it leaves us no hope of reaching the same attainments. 

Abraham Lincoln does not differ so much from thousands 

of other men. He realized his possibilities, and so can every 
man, if he will. — 

There is no man in the Service who has not had a more 
advantageous start in life than did Abraham Lincoln. 

It is probable that none of us shall ever ascend to the 
heights sealed by Lincoln, for he stands alone. But by his 
example we have learned that the word ‘‘impossible’’ is 
used far more frequently than it should be. 


Education 


DUCATION is not a matter of going to school for 
a limited period of time, two, four or six years— 
it is a matter of going to school everywhere and in 
everything, all one’s life. Constant work at mak- 
ing improvement. Education is a matter of studying each 
person we meet—of trying to understand better the little 
human characteristics with which we come in daily contact. 

No one ean hold back the man who really wants to 
learn, improve, advance. If one place is not tolerant to 
his desire to advance he will find some other place. He 
WILL advance. 
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The wheels of 
The economic barome- 


There's 
industry are turning again. 
ters point to the return of general prosperity. 


good news on every hand. 


General prosperity aids individual prosperity. 
There's no doubt about that. But what the indi- 
vidual earns and achieves still depends (today more 
than ever) upon the individual himself! 


The principles of the New Era are far-reaching. 
They are not yet established in their relative signifi- 
cance and importance. One principle, though, 
stands out in strong silhouette against the back- 
ground of a changing world: A man’s chance of get- 
ting ahead today is no better than his ability and his 
training. And ability and training are so interwoven 
as a modern demand that they are regarded as a 
single essential. 

How, then, if you have the will to make the most 
of the one life allotted you, can you acquire the 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


training that will assure success in the days and 
years ahead? 

The answer to this vital question is in the action 
of thousands of men who have already considered 
it—and who have already acted! These men are 
devoting a systematic portion of their spare time to 
study of International Correspondence Schools 
Courses. They are determined to build their careers 
on the foundation of knowledge. These I.C.S. 
Courses they are studying are as modern as the 
problems they help solve. What course interests 
There are hundreds from which you 
All prepared and kept up to date by 
leading authorities. 

This coupon may be the first step toward making 
prosperity a real and personal condition for you. 
Its return involves no obligation. It is an oppor- 
tunity in the realization of individual prosperity. 
Ask us to prove it. 


you most? 
may select. 
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“The Universal University” 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” 


about the subject before which I have marked X: 


BOX 8277-P, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
and full particulars * 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
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Structural Engineer 
] Electric Wiring 

Electrical Engineer 
() Electric Lighting 


Heating 


C)Ventilation 
*() Air Conditioning 
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lechanical Draftsman Automobile Me 
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() Steam Electric Engineer [) Coal Mining Engineer 
Civil Engineer Navigation [Boilermaker 
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MARINE BARRACKS IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HE Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., comprise 
one of the oldest groups of Federal buildings in the 
wees Nation’s Capital. They were built for the Marines 
Shortly after the seat of government had been trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia. 

A detachment of Marines had been on duty as Navy 
Yard guards since a blustery Mareh day in 1800, when 
Sergeant Jonathan Merdith reported in from Philadel- 
phia. This was before Washington had been established 
as the Capital of the United States. It was also before 
Marine Headquarters had been removed from the Quaker 
City. 

It was not certain where headquarters would be estab- 
lished. Bladensburg was considered. Of this Major Ed- 
win N. MeClellan, historian of the U. S. Marines, writes: 

‘‘On the 12th of May the Commandant directed his 
Adjutant, First Lieutenant Rober Rankin, who was in 
Baltimore, to proceed to Bladensburg and there look over 
the house of Secretary Stoddert that the Secretary had 
decided the Commandant should occupy. Lieutenant 
Rankin was directed to notice whether there was another 
house on the farm that would do for quarters for ‘the 
Quartermaster Sergeant and his lady’; also to engage a 
good house for the officers, and a store-house for quarter- 


‘‘The Commandant’s plans to go to Bladensburg were 
interrupted for on June 21st we read that since the See- 
retary was undecided as to whether the Marine Corps 
would settle in Bladensburg or proceed ‘immediately to 
the City of Washington,’ the Commandant must ‘remain 
in suspense.’ ”’ 

In the latter part of June, 1800, the Commandant re- 
ceived orders to remove his headquarters to Washington. 
More than a month elapsed before the first detachments 
arrived. They took up quarters in Georgetown, but shortly 
afterward they were transferred to Washington. By the 


end of July Marines had pitched their tents on a hill near 
the Potomac River, the present site of the Naval Hospital. 

By September the weather became more and more 
severe. Winter quarters were a necessity. Barracks were 
rented from the War Department, and on November 11, 
1800, the Marines moved into their winter home. 

Even then there was talk of building a permanent bar- 
racks for the sea soldiers. The first effective step was 
made when President John Adams approved of the appro- 
priation of $20,000.00 on March 3, 1801. Throughout the 
month of March they discussed the various sites prac- 
ticable. Lieutenant Colonel Burrows, the Commandant, 
went riding with the newly inaugurated president, 
Thomas Jefferson, in search of suitable grounds for the 
projected Barracks. 

Major McClellan further says: ‘‘The newspapers of 
April 3rd contained advertisements to the effect that ‘a 
premium of 100 dols,’ would be given ‘to any person who 
will exhibit the best plan of barracks for the Marines, 
sufficient to hold 500 men, with their officer, and of a 
house for the Commandant.’ As described in this offer, 
the plan had to be ‘so drawn as to be capable of being’ 
enlarged later and so arranged as to ‘suit the dimensions 
of the lot, which has an East and West front of 615 feet 
and a North and South front of 250.’ The competing 
plans had to be lodged at the Navy Office before the 
Ist of May. 

‘*A plat of Marine Barracks was submitted to the 
President for his approval on May 8th. On May 12th, 
1801, Burrows wrote to Second Lieut. Philip Alexander 
that a ‘plan is fixed on for the Marine Barracks, but I 
have never seen it, nor been consulted about it.’ 

National Intelligencer of May 13, 1801 carried 
the following notice dated May 12, 1801, signed by Wil- 
liam Marbury: ‘Proposals will be received by the sub- 
scriber until Monday the 25th ‘instant, to contract for 
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the building the Marine Barracks in the City of Wash- 
ington, agreeably to a plan which may be seen at the 
Navy Office. The proposals may be made for the whole 
or for the Brick and joiners’ work separate.’ 

**In June, the Navy Department entered into contracts 
with ‘sundry persons for building barracks for the Ma- 
rine Corps,’ and on June 12th Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Dearborn requested the Commandant ‘to undertake 
the superintendence of the business and to see that the 
contractors perform their sevtral parts faithfully and agree- 
ably to the terms of the contracts by them entered into.’ 
These contracts were as follows: On June 12, with 
Charles MeNantz for carpenters work; on the same date 
with Lawrence Pearson and Robert Brown for brick and 
stone work; and on June 13, with David Ogilvie for cut 
stone work. 

**Several weeks later announcement was made that 
building had begun. This was the famous Center House 
of the Old Marine Barracks. 

September, 1801, 
one-half of the barracks 
was already up and would / 
soon be completed. They 
were ‘a mass of brick build- 
ings 600 feet in length.’ 
The buildings were ‘two 
stories high, constructed 
with great neatness,’ and 
were situated on command- 
ing ground in the neigh- 
borhood of the Navy Yard. 

commandant,. in 
obedience ‘to his orders, 
carefully supervised the 
work and in September re- 
ported to the Secretary 
that he was _ dissatisfied 
both with the materials 
used and the workmanship. 
A board of three was ap- 
pointed to survey the bar- 
racks and on October 10, 
1801, Burrows was directed 
by R. Smith to assist its 
members. 

findings of the 
board were such as to cause 
the President to decide on 
October 26th that he was 
of the opinion that the Marine Barracks ought not to be 
received from the contractors unless the ‘south wing and 
Center House’ be made good by ‘demolistions and re- 
pairs;’ the ‘North Wing’ be taken down in the ensuing 
Spring and rebuilt with proper bricks; all the walls to 
be rebuilt, ‘taking for their model the Navy Arsenal;’ 
the stone foundations to be demolished and rebuilt sub- 
ject to the same conditions proposed for the brickwork. 

“As late as December 14, 1801, the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote the contractors stating that he was surprised 
to hear that they were not going on with the work. The 
trouble with the contractors continued into 1802, but 
the barracks were eventually completed and oceupied by 
the Marines. By April 17, 1802, $14,574.56 had been 
expended on these barracks and on that date it was 
believed that an additional $4,000.00 would be required 
for their completion. 

**A description of the Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C., as they were during the early part of the 19th 
century, reads: The buildings constituting the bar- 
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The Old Center House, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
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racks were built in the form of a quadrangle, extending 
north and south by east and west, limited by the city 
streets of G and I and Eighth and Ninth South East, 
enclosing a parade ground. The northern end was formed 
by the residence of the Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. The southern end was comprised of a two story 
range of brick buildings and wooden sheds. On the west 
side by a low one story brick building with the excep- 
tion of the Center House which was two, and a swimming 
pool. The east side was formed of a barracks and Head- 
quarters office building, stable, carriage shed, storeroom 
and wash room. The entire enclosure was surrounded by 
a stone wall two feet thick and from eight to ten feet 
in height. 

**North Side: The north side of the quadrangle was 
occupied by the quarters of the Commandant of the 
Marines (built about 1803) and in the extreme northeast 
corner was a small building used as a stable for the 
Commandant’s mounts. 

‘East Side: The east 
side consisted of a barracks 
\ and Headquarters office 
building, built during the 
year of 1801 at a cost of 
$29,067.10, a small stable 
with two stalls and car- 
riage space adjacent to 
which was a small shedlike 
commissary storeroom and 
in the southeast corner was 
a small frame shed affair 
fitted up with water closets 
and bathing facilities. 

“‘South Side: The main 
building bounding the 
south side of the parade 
ground was_ constructed 
about 1840 (two stories and 
no cellar) and was used for 
a time as a hospital. Later 
the lower floor was used as 
a dispensary, medical of- 
ficer’s office, tailor, black- 
smith and ecarpented shops, 
armory, canteen and store- 
rooms. The entire upper 
floor was used as quarters 
for enlisted men. Behind 
this building and between 
it and the wall was a rifle range and several other wooden 
sheds which were used for storage purposes. At the end 
of the enclosure was a gate known as the South Gate. 

‘‘West Side: A center house consisting of two stores, 
cellar and attic, oceupied a space a little below the middle 
portion of the wall and was used as quarters for junior 
officers. A gateway located on the south side of the 
Center House constituted the main entrance to the reser- 
vation. Extending outward on each side, north and south, 
of the Center House, and parallel with the wall but 
separated by an interval of about eight feet, were one 
story brick buildings fronting on the parade ground. 
The northern wing of this long one storitd brick build- 
ing was oceupied by the offices of the Commanding 
Officers, Officers of the Day, billiard room, barber shop, 
bakery, dining room, kitchen and a room adjoining the 
kitchen as cook’s quarters. That portion south of the 
Center House was used as sleeping quarters for the 
guard, by a guard room and prison. 

‘In the southwest corner was a small house containing 
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a swimming pool. In the space between these long one 
storied buildings and the wall at varied intervals were 
water closets and fixed wash stands.’’ 

It is surprising how much of the old barracks is still 
in evidence. There have been many alterations, and 
modernizing efforts. The old Center House was con- 
demned in 1906, and the swimming pool is long gone. 

Most of the improvements were installed during the 
period of 1899 to 1907. The gymnasium, recreation room, 
band room, guard house, mess hall, and several other 
rooms were constructed and furnished. 

Yet, with all the improvements, if on some blustery 
March day in the future, the ghost of Sergeant Jonathan 
Merdith should lead his detachment of shadowy Marines 
in from the Halls of Valhalla, he would find the Barracks 
of Washington, D. C., a not unfamiliar reservation. 


Commanding Officers of 
Barracks 


(The first muster roll on 


file for Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., is for 


November, 1853.) 

Capt. Henry B. Tyler 
Nov. 1853 to Aug. 1857 
(Was appointed Adjutant 
and Inspector 17 July 
1857.) 

Maj. James Edelin 
18 Aug. 1857 to 11 Feb. 
1859. 

Capt. John C. Grayson 
12 Feb. 1857 to 30 Apr. 
1859. 

1-Lt. Israel Green 
1 May 1859 to 30 June 
1859. 

Byt.-Maj. George H. Terrett 
1 July 1859 to 22 April 
1861 (Resigned). 

1-Lt. Augustus 8S. Nicholson 
23 April 1861 to 2 May 
1861. 

Bvt.-Maj. Jacob Zeilin 
3 May 1861 to 23 July 
1861. 

Maj. John G. Reynolds 
24 July 1861 to Septem- * 
ber 1861. 

2-Lt. Robert O. Ford 
Signs Oct. 1861, roll as Comdg. Officer. 

Maj. William W. Russell 
Signs Nov. 1861, roll as Comdg. Officer. 

December 1861 roll not signed; 1-Lt. Philip C. Kennedy 
is senior officer shown on roll. January 1862 roll not 
signed; roll is headed as under the command of Col. John 
C. Harris, Col. Harris not on the roll. 

Col. John C. Harris 
1 Jan. 1862 to 31 Mar. 1862. 

Capt. Charles G. MeCawley 
1 April 1862 to 22 May 1862. 

Capt. George R. Graham 
23 May 1862 to 22 Sept. 1862. 

1-Lt. Joseph F. Baker 
23 Sept. 1862 to 2 Oct. 1862. 

Capt. Charles G. MeCawley 
3 Oct. 1862 to 27 July 1863. 

1-Lt. Joseph F. Baker 
28 July 1863 to 16 Sept. 1863. 
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Capt. Alan Ramsay 
17 Sept. 1863 to 15 Feb. 1864 (Died). 

Capt. George W. Collier 
16 Feb. 1864 to 15 Mar. 1864. 

Capt. George R. Graham 
16 Mar. 1864 to 14 Dee. 1864. 

1-Lt. Norval 8. Nokes 
15 Dee. 1864 to 31 Jan. 1865. 

Capt. Frank Munroe 
1 Feb. 1865 to 14 Mar. 1865. 

Maj. George R. Graham 
15 Mar. 1865 to 14 Apr. 1869. 

Capt. and Bvt. Lt-Col. Charles Heywood 
15 Apr. 1896 to 30 May 1871. 

1-Lt. and Bvt. Capt. George B. Haycock 
1 June 1871 to 7 Aug. 1871. 

Capt. Joseph F. Baker 
8 Aug. 1871 to 13 Nov. 
1871. 

Lt-Col. Chas. G. MeCawley 
14 Nov. 1871 to 16 July 
1876. 

Capt. Norval S. Nokes 
17 July 1876 to 7 Dee. 
1876. 

Capt. and Bvt. Lt-Col. Chas. 
Heywood 
8 Dee. 1876 to 28 Nov. 
1879. 

Capt. Henry A. Bartlett 
29 Nov. 1879 to 12 Feb. 
1880. 

Maj. Charles Heywood 
13 Feb. 1880 to 16 May 
1880. 

Capt. Richard 8. Collum 
17 May 1880 to 23 Dee. 
1880. 

2-Lt. Henry Whiting 
24 Dec. 1880 to 5 Jan. 
1881. 

Capt. Richard S. Collum 
6 Jan. 1881 to 15 June 
1881. 

Capt. Charles F. Williams 
22 June 1881 to 28 July 
1881. 

2-Lt. Thomas N. Wood 
29 July 1881 to 9 Aug. 
1881. 


Lieutenant Colonel Burrows, the Commandant, went riding with 
the newly inaugurated president, Thomas Jefferson. 


Capt. Henry A. Bartlett 

10 Aug. 1881 to 20 Nov. 1881. 
Maj. George W. Collier 

21 Nov. 1881 to 12 April 1883. 
Capt. Charles F. Williams 

13 April 1883 to 6 July 1883. 
Maj. George P. Houston 

7 July 1883 to 1 March 1888. 
Maj. Charles Heywood 

8 March 1888 to 10 Feb. 1891. 
Capt. D. P. Mannix 

11 Feb. 1891 to 5 Dee. 1892. 
1-Lt. Harry K. White 

6 Dee. 1892 to 11 March 1893. 
Capt. D. P. Mannix 

12 March 1893 to 8 March 1894. 
Capt. Paul St. C. Murphy 

9 March 1894 to 30 Aug. 1896. 
Capt. F. H. Harrington (Continued on page 46) 
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PIKE OF THE O.1 & E ig 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


for old Jim Pike; but he had never turned from the little 

O. |. & E. Perhaps its very smallness had something to do be 7-1 

with it; just as a tramp will starve himself for his little Se Mi 
dog, and steal a big dog’s bone. It was a doughty little road— ae 
little in comparison with its vasty neighbors—and its three hun- “gi 
dred miles of rails traversed gorges and mountain passes that the 4 
engineers of the big lines had declared impassable. And from the 
mines, yielding up their precious metals in the hills, and from the ¥ 
little river valleys between, where the crops were big and steady, 
is reaped a huge reward. 

Pike’s head was rather hard and his heart was rather warm; and 
long ago he had got it into his head and heart that all his service, 
and his life, too, if need be, belonged to this little railway line be- 
vond the western mountains. One would have to probe deep into 
human psychology to explain this faet; yet all the men who worked 
with him, and all minor officials with whom he came in toueh— 
except the vardmaster, newly imported from the East—knew that 
it was true, 

Loyalty just seemed to be a part of him, like his bristling gray 


B IGGER and better railway systems had been known to whistle ¢, 
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hair and his faded out freckles. Perhaps it was a heritage 
from mailed progenitors, who in their turn died in the But the time was long indeed between then and now, 
service of their kings and liege-lords. It was a blind and and this last step did not come. He expected it almost 
feudal thing, but yet it was his religion. Even in his hour monthly; and it was hard to be ever telling his patient 
of greatest need, when the tin began to show beneath the wife that they must wait another month; that the little : 
gilt of his idol, and ingratitude hung a dark weight—as_ home they had planned to build was as yet a dream. | 
only ingratitude can—about his old heart, it still re- Middle age grew upon him, and faded out his freckles, and 
mained, latent, ready to flame up anew if the opportunity touched with gray his hair. The little line prospered and a 
were given. the adjacent big lines coveted it. There was even talk F 
Ile had gone to work in the roundhouse when he and of their taking it over... and Pike walked his car-tops s 
the road were young; a quiet little man, with a cheery or rode in his caboose—a freight conductor still. k 
laugh and countless freckles; and he had loved the life at But there came one June evening that the new yard- f 
first sight. But promotion had been slow on the O. I. & | master summoned him. It was at the terminal of the line, ‘ 
E., and it was several years before he became a brakeman in the city where the company’s offices were located. The ; 
on one of the long freights that plied between the ter- little man brightened at the summons, believing that his P 
minals of the road. And the time was long before an- long hoped-for moment had come at last. It was time. ‘ 
other promotion. But his loyalty did not burn itself out, too, it was time; for to his aging bones the discomforts of ow 
and not a drop of bitterness ever found its way into his the freight train had become oppressing. He might have 
heart. He was in the first stages of middle-age when he known that the company for which he had worked so f: 
was promoted to freight conductor; but in his optimism, long would reward him in the end. ... All a feller had 
he did not see a possible menace in that. Surely, the cul- to do was work hard and steady, and his pay would surely 
mination of his hopes—the position of conductor on a come at last. ... And Mrs. Pike—how she would fly to tl 
passenger train—was but a matter of months... . his thin, old arms when he told her of it. He would not “ 
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A WARM-HEARTED, 
STRONG - HEADED 
RAILROADER KNEW 
THE MEANING OF 


“SEMPER FIDELIS” AS 
WELL AS ANY MARINE 


send her a telegram; he did not want to miss seeing the 
light grow and brighten in her face. His summoner was 
a new man, just from the East; likely there would be a 
promotion all round. And his freckled, kindly face was 
pinched and eager as he entered the agent’s office. . 

A half hour later the workmen in the roundhouse beheld 
a little, bowed, pale-faced creature enter with dragging 
feet. At first they hardly recognized him, so stooped and 
old he seemed; they might have taken him for some bro- 
ken, withered wanderer of the iron trails. His freckles, 
faded out though they were, were plainly discernible 
against his ashen skin. 

Rather quickly they crowded about him; for changed 
as he was, they knew him now. 

‘*Jim—Jim Pike, what’s the matter with you?”’ they 
asked him. ‘‘Are you sick, Jim?”’ 

He sighed; then straightened and looked them in the 
face. 

‘*T’m fired,”’ he answered simply. 

‘*Pired?”’ they asked at last, unbelieving. Others of 
the workmen, brakemen and firemen at the end of their 
runs, and fellow conduetors, gathered about him. 


‘*Fired?’’ they repeated, wonderingly. ‘‘You can’t be 
fired.’’ 

For they had come to think old Jim Pike as much a 
part of the road as the tunnel below the Ronde Moun- 
tains, or the trestle over Wild river. They looked blankly 
at him a moment. 

‘*Yes, fired. No warnin’, no ‘nother trial, no nothin’. 
Dropped like a cigar butt, that’s what. And boys, I been 
workin’ here my whol», whole life.’’ His shoulders bowed 
again. ‘‘It was that new yardmaster—he says he’s come 
to get all inecompetents weeded out. I was one of ’em, 
that’s all. It’s big business.’’ 

‘It’s big hell!’’ swore one of the younger men. ‘‘You 
incompetent! You ean run any train on earth.. Why, 
Jim, what are you going to do?”’ 

The old man sighed again. 

‘*T’ll think about that tomorrow, boys. He offered me 
a job in the roundhouse at seventy-five dollars a month, 
but—but—I just couldn’t take that. That wouldn’t be 
a mouthful.’’ The man did not speak rancorously ; rather 
humbly even. ‘‘You boys know that. So T quit right off. 
I got mad a little, IT guess. (Continued on page 47) 
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MARINE HEROES OF THE RECENT PAST 


HE year 1918 was a mo- 
mentous one in the history 
of the Marine Corps. At 
the end of May of that 
year the enemy broke through 
the Allied lines on a wide front 
west of Rheims and reached the Marne near Chateau 
Thierry. The safety of Paris and of the allied army 
itself was at stake. At this critical hour the Second Divi- 
sion (including the 5th and 6th Regiments of United 
States Marines destined to win undying fame) was de- 
ployed to meet the foe. It stopped his advance at Chateau 
Thierry; it drove him t vk, and it demonstrated for all 
time that the American is second to none in valor, in 
endurance, and in the grim and unyielding determination 
to conquer. Following the fighting in Bellean Wood the 
United States Marines were acclaimed as the saviors of 
Paris and their brilliant achievements continued to ring 
around the world until the Armistice on 11 November. 

On July 18, 1918, during the last great enemy offensive, 
the 2nd Division, after a night of march of unparalleled 
diffieulty, struck, near Soissons, the flank of the enemy’s 
salient, penetrated his lines and brought his offensive to 
a standstill. This was the beginning of the allied offensive 
which continued unceasingly and untiringly until the 
Armistice on 11 November, 1918. 

On September 12th to 15th, the American Army fought 
its first battle in France under American leadership. To 
the Second Division and the Marines was assigned the 
most difficult and the most important task—the capture 
of Thiaucourt and the Jaulny-Xammes ridge. It reached 
its second day’s objective on the first day, drove off the 
enemy's counter attacks, and clinched the victory. 

In the Champagne District, October 2nd to 10th, the 
Second Division with its Marines fought beside the Fourth 


iy 


Lucy-Le-Bocage (Lucy Birdcage to the A. E. F.) in 1918 


BY EARL B. HARDY 


French Army. On October 3rd, 
it seized Blane Mont Ridge, the 
keystone of the arch of the main 
German position, advancing be- 
yond the Ridge and, although 
both flanks were unsupported, it 
held all its gains with the utmost tenacity, inflicting tre- 
mendous losses on the enemy. This victory freed Rheims 
and foreed the entire German Army between that city 
and Argonne Forest to retreat to the Aisne, 30 kilometers. 

During the latter part of October, the Second Division 
was ordered to join the lst American Army for the great 
attack on November Ist. It was given the post of honor, 
and led the advance. It drove through the enemy’s forti- 
fied lines to a depth of over nine kilometers, seized the 
heights of Bayonville and destroyed the enemy divisions 
on its front. On November 3rd, it advaneed to Fosse, and 
attacked and captured the heights of Vaux. At night, it 
pressed forward through the Forest of Belval by a single 
road and occupied the ridge near Beaumont. On the night 
of the 4th, it again attacked and advaneed its lines to the 
Meuse. Finally, on the night of the 10th, it forced its 
way across the Meuse aud seized a commanding position 
on the eastern bank where the Armistice ceased all 
hostilities, 

Following the Armistice the Second Division with the 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments of Marines was assigned to 
duty with the Army of Occupation and on 24 November, 
at Luxemburg, we find that the then Colonel Harry Lee 
issued the following order to the Sixth Marines: 

**1. Sinee the 11th instant the scope of our activities 
has changed consider.bty. We now find ourselves in a 
new role, that of the ‘Advance Guard of a column of 
considerable strength with parallel columns on our right 
and left, and having advanecel through Northern Franee. 

erossed Belgium and arrived 
at the northern boundary of 
Luxemburg, are about to 


cross into Germany. Upon 
effecting crossing of the 


River Sauer we will have 
entered hostile territ ry, 
where our security, both on 
march and at rest will have 
to be protected most thor- 
oughly. On the mareh each 
element of the Advanced 
Guard must be impressed to 
the fact that their mission 
is to see that the march of 
the main body is not de- 
layed; on halts during the 
march a marching outpost 
established; in camp, billet 
or bivouae an outpost estab- 
lished, whose mission must 
be observation and resistance. 
The main body must not be 
disturbed or annoyed. In 
“ostile country with a treach- 


erous foe all means of seeur- 
itv must be established and 
manders will instruet their 

: ¢ subordinates in the details 


of their duty.”’ 
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After this year of brilliant achievement by the Second 
Division Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, U. 8S. Marine Corps, 
Commanding the Division, wished the officers and men 
of his command a Happy New Year with the following 
order : 

**1. The year that has just ended has been the most 
momentous of the century. A year ago the military 
situation was ominous. Russia, and Roumania had been 
crushed, and the enemy was able to mass a greatly su- 
perior force on the Western Front. In March, April and 
May, he struck powerful and victorious blows in Picardy, 
Belgium, and on the Chemin des Dames. At this critical 
hour, the American forces were placed in the battle lines, 
and on November 11th, after an offensive campaign by 
the Allies’ Commander-in-Chief, conducted with consum- 
mate skill and characterized by a continuous battle of 
unparalleled activity and violence, the enemy was de- 
feated and the victory was won. 

‘29 The Second Division played a part of great mili- 
tary and historic importance in this tremendous engage- 
ment. It fought five pitched battles or series of battles, 
always defeating the enemy, aud it has won the right to 
have inscribed on its banners the names of the brilliant 
victories won by it at Chateau Thierry, Soissons, St. 
Mihiel Salient, Blane Mont, and Argonne-Meuse. Its casu- 
alties were 732 officers 
and 23,653 men, total 
24,385. This was about 
ten per centum of the 
total casualties of the 
American Expedition- 
ary Forces. It captured 
12,026 prisoners, over 
one quarter of the 
total number captured 
by the A. E. F. ii 
captured 343 cannon, 
about one quarter of 
the total number cap- 
tured by the A. E. F. 

**3. The officers and 
men of the Division 
have earned by their 
valor, their skill and 
their victories, the ad- 
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niration and gratitude of our Allies and our countrymen. 

‘“*4. That the New Year be a happy one fur all mem- 
bers of the Division, their families and their friends is 
my most earnest wish.’’ 

To some of us youngsters in the Corps it might be 
interesting to know what became of the leaders of those 
valiant Marines of 1918. Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, 
Commander of the Second Division, retired from the 
Marine Corps after having served as Major General Com- 
mandant and is at present Superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, Va. General Wendell C. 
Neville, Commander of the Fourth Marine Brigade, died 
while serving as the Major General Commandant in 1930. 
Colonel Logan Feland, who commanded the Fifth Regi- 
ment of Marines, was retired from the Marine Corps as 
a Major General on 1 September, 1933. Colonel Harry 
Lee, who commanded the Sixth Marines, was promoted to 
Brigadier General in 1921 and is now serving as Com- 
manding General of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

While many of their countrymen, as is characteristic 
of the American people, have forgotten much of the 
brilliant achievements of these officers and men of the 
Harine contingent of the famous Second Division and have 
failed to give them the honor and recognition that is their 
just due, they have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
lives have been well 
spent in defense of the 
high ideals of their coun- 
try and their tasks 
were well done. It is fit- 
ting, with the coming of 
the new year, for us 
youthful Marines of to- 
day to pause and recall 
the gallantry, the devo- 
tion and unselfish serv- 
ice to Country and Corps 
of these gallant officers 
and men, and resolve 
that no matter what may 
become the lot of our 
Country and Corps, we 
will live up to the tradi- 
tions which they have 
given us, 
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ONSTANTINE 


**Seimitar, simitar, or cimeter (it is 
spelled in various ways), is derived from 
the Persian Shimshir, Hindu, Shamsher 
(shim or sham, a nail or claw, and shir 
or sher, a lion or tiger—meaning literally 
lion’s or tiger’s claw), a short, curved, single 
edged sword much in use among Orientals. 
It is supposed to be of Mohammedan 
origin, the weapon used by the Moslems 
when they conquered Byzantium, Jerusalem, 
the Eastern Roman (Greek) Empire, and 
overran most of the Christian world, the 
Scourge preached by the Prophets in the 
Gospel of the Sword as expounded in the 
Keoran,.’’—Century Dictionary, 11th edition. 

The cut accompanying the above defini- 
tion, representing a scimitar, is almost an 
exact replica of the Marine Corps officers’ 
sword of today, iwory hilt, Mameluke grip, 
crossed-bar quard,—in fact, in almost every 
particular, except that the blade is slightly 
more pronounced in its curve.—(C. M. P.) 


tIVE you a song of the flying hoof; 
Of the desert Arab free; 
MaagOf Hamet Pasha, of Yassuf— 
A song of Tripoli; 
A song of the hated heretics, 
A challenge to their faith— 
That counterfeit, the Crucifix, 
With the Word the Koran gaith. 


The curse of the Christian Cavaliers, 
The wrath of the Ramadan; 

A song of the sword which shivers, shears, 
When swung by the Mussulman: 

A sword, once of the effete East, 
Which rode with the Risaldar, 

Which seorns your puny, prating, priest— 
The Song of the Seimitar! 


The sword which shears, the sword which 
cleaves 

Through crest and chain cuirass; 

The sword that shatters steel and leaves 
A steed that is riderless: 

A song of the scimitar, unsheathed, 
The sword of the Sowar stern— 

The sword of the Mameluke, bequeathed 
To the conqueror of Derne! 


From the minaret where the muezzin sang 
His sonorous song of war, 

When the welkin rang to the toesin’s clang 
At the eall of the Kalifa; 

When the smoke from smould’ring fagots 

wreathed 

And swept o’er the desert sands, 

It was then a scimitar, unsheathed 
With all Islam’s fire-brands. 


It has swept like a devastating seythe 
Through chaff and garnered grain; 
*Neath its seathing sweep were wont to 

writhe 
The Infidels of Spain: 
The ‘‘lion’s elaw’’ of the Sultan, Shah, 
Which blazed a bloody swath 


M 


’Tis yours—Saladin’s scimitar, 
The Avenger of the Faith! 


With glazing eyes transfixed in death, 
With palsied hand whose grasp 
Relaxed with last expiring breath 
In dissolution’s gasp 
The faithful, then compelled to yield 
When ‘‘Star and Crescent’’ waned, 
Relinquished it to you to wield; 
Let not it be profaned! 


Achillean seourge of the Infidel, 

Of righteousness and wrath; 
Valkyrs—Upsaras of Azrael 

Have hovered o’er its path: 
Mace of Mohammed, Istanboul, 

Of the Crescent and the Star— 
The sign, the signet and symbol 

Of Il Allah—Avatar! 


Innocuous in desuetude, 
Unblessed by brotherhood — 
That battered blade which was imbrued 
With Unbelievers’ blood: 
At Islam’s Eden gates it flamed, 
The Prophet’s Paradise— 
Now, to be honored and acclaimed 
A trophy—and their prize! 


Is it shorn of its potency, subdued, 
Bound by your blood-bought bans? 

Is it now, when purged of that ancient 

feud, 

But a jest for the earavans? 

A toy—a plaything for parade, 
In ignominy to rust? 

When the war-drums roll, its ringing blade 
Still thrills with the battle-lust! 


The sword which is now your heritage 
To which the vanquished kneel 
When bared, blood-bathed in battle-gage, 

With ringing steel on steel: 
The sword that shall, in laurel wreathed, 
Be drawn where Might is Right, 
For Allah wielded, when unsheathed 
To strike and wrong requite. 


The conqueror of Jerusalem, 
Of the Holy Sepulchre, 

It sang the Romans’ requiem— 
Islam’s Exealibur! 

In ye its mission, hope, and trust is, 
When drawn in righteous war, 
That ye wield it for God and Justice— 

The Mameluke’s scimitar! 


What drama elusters ’round its hilt, 
About its blade entwines! 
Ensanguined with what blood once spilt, 
Which now so brightly shines! 
To win for Allah vietory 
When stars ascendent vied 
With waning moon at Tripoli, 
And, still defiant, died! 


What stirring scenes! Moslems, Marines 
Far flung by land and sea 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CROIX DE MORT 


IEUTENANT BECKER 
had difficulty in seeing. 
wa He had come _ blinking 
ae down the cleated planking 
leading from the bright sunlight 
above, and the candle-lighted dugout swam mistily before 
his eyes. Slowly, like a motion picture film coming into 
focus, the figure of a man loomed up from behind a map- 
littered table. 

‘*Colonel von Hulsen?’’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘“Yes. What can I do for you?’’ 

The lieutenant clicked his heels, saluted, and fished in 
the pockets of his Waffenrock. Extracting an envelope 
he handed it to the other man. 

The colonel broke the seal and spread the papers in front 
of him. ‘‘Hmm. Just up from the Italian frontier. are 
you, Lieutenant?”’ 

““Yes, Sir.’’ 

have a 
splendid record,”’ 
complimented the 
colonel as he con- 
tinued reading. 
“But you'll find 
conditions are radi- 
eally different here. 
These Americans 
understand nothing 
but the rifle and 
bayonet—and they 
are stubborn. But 
they are not so bit- 
ter as their allies.”’ 

In silence he pe- 
rused further; and 
the young officer’s 
vision became 
clearer. Out of the 
mist evolved the 
short-cropped, iron- 
wire hair of the 
regimental com- 
mander. The stern 
harshness of his 
countenance sof- 
tened in the light. The hardness gave way to an expres- 
sion of compassion. 

The lieutenant could see the black and white ribbon of 
an iron cross twisted through a buttonhole of the com- 
mander’s tunic. Then his eyes caught the glint of a 
bronzed medal. It was a cross, suspended by a green 
ribbon. Quite unusual, this, for officers wore no medals 
at the front; and this one was unfamiliar to Becker. 
Somewhere, he remembered, he had seen one like it. He 
tried to think. Then it came to him in a flash—but it 
was all so impossible. No German officer would be wear- 
ing a French Croix de Guerre. 

‘‘Very good, Lieutenant,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘You will 
be attached to the third company. Oberleutnant Briel is 
in command. Report to him at once.’’ 

An hour later Lieutenant Briel had weleomed his new 
officer. Briefly he outlined the duties and the situation. 

‘“We have a good regiment and our commander is the 
best in the Corps,’’ he said; ‘‘but then you’ve doubtless 
heard all about him.’’ 


“The dirty corpse-robbin’ Boche done stole 
this from some poor dead Frog.” 


BY FRANK H. RENTFROW 


Illustrated by R. Davis 


‘*No, nothing. You forget that 
I have just broken away from 
the isolation of the Italian front. 
But tell me, is that a Freneh 
decoration he wears?’’ 

Briel raised his eyes. ‘‘Lord, man, you must have been 
isolated not to have heard that story! Yes, he wears a 
French Croix de Guerre, special permission from the 
Emperor. But it is more than a medal. It is his talisman, 
a charm that seems to protect him from all things evil. 
Three years now he’s been on every front, and never a 
seratch. As long as he wears that medal he feels certain 
that nothing can harm him. Perhaps he’s right; he’s the 
sole survivor of that Jagar battalion that was wiped out. 
He is the only officer alive of his division who saw action 
at Mons.”’ 

how,’’ in- 
quired Becker, 
“‘does a German 
officer happen to be 
wearing the medal 
of an enemy coun- 
try?’’ 

“It happened 
three years ago. I 
am one of the few 
left who were priv- 
ileged to witness it. 
Von Hulsen was a 
young Hauptmann 
at the time, and his 
company held 4 
portion of a for- 
ward trench. A 
well protected post 
it was, too, with a 
veritable wilderness 
of barbed wire in 
front of it. 


morning 
just at dawn the 
French came over. 


They got as far as 
the wire in front 
of us and we tore 
them to shreds, literally blasted them right back to their 
own position. They left their dead, but got most of the 
wounded away. 

**But there was one fellow who couldn’t make it. He 
had been blinded by shell fire, and every move he made got 
him more tangled up in the wire. It was pitiful to watch 
the poor devil. He had one bloody hand up where his 
eyes had been, and he staggered along, groping about 
with the other, with those rusty thorns tearing his 
flesh. 

‘*Von Hulsen didn’t hesitate long after he saw him. 
Before anyone knew what he was up to, the captain was 
out of the trench and ten meters away. 

‘*With snipers trying to cut him down he got out to 
that wounded Frenchman and put his arm around his 
shoulder. And, by God, Becker, he guided that man 
through the wire and back to the French position. 

**T saw an officer come out to meet them. He and von 
Hulsen exchanged salutes. Then our captain turned about 
and came back. The French were (Continued on page 45) 
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HORNETS THE DEEP 


By H. F. BRECKEL 


Misfortune Stalked at the Heels of the Survivors of 
the Ill-Fated ANTILLES. Before the Ship that Rescued 
Them from the Icy Waters Reached Her Port, a 
Deadly Torpedo had Drilled into Her Own Vitals. 


HE convoy, comprising the 

transports Jlenderson, Wille- 

had and Antilles, under escort 

of the converted yachts USS. 
Corsair (Flag), USS. Alcedo and USS. 
Kanawha, sailed from St. Nazaire, 
France, on 15 October, 1917; and we 
aboard the Corsair little realized what 
lay ahead of us as we took our place 
in the formation and steamed west- 
ward through the mined channel to 
the open sea. 

The initial, period of the voyage was 
marked only by a two-day siege of 
rough weather which moderated some- 
what by the morning of the 17th, leaving the sea studded 
with whitecaps, and running choppily to such extent that 
the USS. Kanawha, the smallest of the escorting vessels, 
was obliged to obtain permission to return to port, being 
unable to maintain her position or to buck the heavy seas 
which continually drenched her, fore and aft. 

The eventful morning of the 17th of October found the 
convoy making good progress, and the day dawned clear 
with a promise of better weather. Zigzagging along on 
the base course, we aboard the Corsair observed the 
Antilles suddenly sheer out of position, followed imme- 
diately by the Henderson and the Willehad, which ships 
immediately headed at full speed away from the vicinity, 
the former laying down a heavy smoke bomb screen. The 
USS. Corsair and USS. Alcedo put about at once and, 
with crews at battle quarters, started laying down a 
shattering depth bomb discharge, for the sudden seatter- 
ing of the formation presaged onl) one thing—an enemy 
submarine attack. No explosion of a torpedo was heard, 
nor any other sound or sign was observed at the immediate 
time when the convoy broke formation but it was very 
soon observed that the troopshin Antilles was sorely hit, 
inasmuch as she lay to, dead in the water, and her decks 
teemed with action as the launching of lifeboats began, 
these all too apparent signs indicating to our experienced 
eyes that she had received her death blow. 

Steaming in close as we dared to the Antilles, we deter- 
mined that she had been hit very badly, and, as our job 
was to keep the submarine from getting in another shot at 
the remaining vessels of the convoy, we at once continued 
our depth bomb barrage, circling about the area at full 
speed and our wake astern was one continuous series of 
spouting geysers as our bombs reached down into the 
depths in the effort to destroy the stealthy monster which 


had managed to get within the pro- 
teeting cordon of escort vessels and 
unleash the devastating torpedo, which, 
we later learned, had struck the An- 
filles abreast her engine room, ripping 
the fragile hull wide open and com- 
pletely destroying everything in its 
path. 

Huge quantities of water imme- 
diately poured into the breach in the 
hull, and the ship started settling by 
the stern at once. Within a few minutes 
the bow was poised high in the air, 
with the stern completely submerged 
and after remaining in this position 
for a few seconds, the Antilles plunged beneath the sur- 
face of the sea to her grave in the unknown deep, leaving 
a series of dirty wreckage-littered whirlpools in which 
were the struggling forms of men and such lifeboats as 
ihe crew were able to launch. The sea seemed to be a 
shambles of struggling humanity and wreckage, and to this 
day the scene is indelibly imprinted on my memory—life- 
boats struggling in the choppy seas—struggling men, 
some in lifebelts, some swimming, some clinging to rafts, 
ammunition eases or other bits of floatsam adrift on the 
surface of the icy waters of a relentless sea. 

After the preliminary bombing of the area by the 
Corsair and Alcedo, the latter vessel commenced picking 
up the survivors while the Corsair cireled around the 
wreckage and continued to patrol the vicinity in the hope 
of sighting the U-Boat. After a short time the Corsair 
too, started picking up survivors floating about on the 
surface, some of whom, beeause of the freshening wind 
and sea, were beginning to drift away. It is recalled that 
one of the survivors was perched astride the upended 
bow of a sunken lifeboat, and another was perched on an 
ammunition ease, from which precarious position the sur- 
vivor, a little seaman of the naval armed guard shouted, 
as we came alongside to pick him up, ‘‘Be eareful, skip- 
per, there’s live ammunition in this case!’’ A typical 
example of ‘‘disregard of self in time of emergency,’’ 
the boy’s thoughts being not on his own safety, but rather 
on the safety of the vessel coming to pick him up. 

The Corsair and Alcedo continued working in the 
vicinity until 10:30 A. M. at which time all visible sur- 
vivors were safely on board. A check-up of those reseued 
indicated that out of a known total of 237 persons aboard 
the Antilles, the Alcedo had picked up 117 and the 
Corsair 50 survivors, among these being Brigadier General 
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W. S. MeNair, U. S. Army, inaking the total reseued 167 
men, the U-Boat having exacted a toll of the fine ship and 
70 lives. Of the total who perished, the official report 
states that ‘‘45 were members of the merchant crew, + 
were of the naval armed guard, while the balance were 
soldiers being sent home.’’ Although the torpedo explosion 
was not heard aboard the USS. Corsair, members of the 
Antilles’ crew rescued stated that ‘‘the report when the 
torpedo struck was terrific. It completely wrecked the 
engine room, releasing ammonia fumes from the ice ma- 
chine, destroyed the dynamos, and instantly flooded the 
whole compartment, killing every man on duty except an 
oiler, who happened to be working on the upper grating 
at the time. He managed to escape, almost overcome by 
fumes, through the engine room skylight, other outlets 
being blocked by the explosion. Of a total of 21 men on 
duty in the engine room and fire room, only 3 escaped. 
The two firemen, 
who, like the oiler, 
managed to sur- 
vive the explosion, 
escaped through 
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it is surprising that greater loss of life was not incurred, 
the hour having been early, (6:45 A. M.) and many per- 
sons would have been in their bunks in normal cireum- 
stances. However, it was reported that there had been a 
fire on board the Antilles shortly before the torpedo 
struck, and all hands were up and about. 

The condition of the survivors in some individual cases 
was pitiful, due to the cold and exposure as well as shock 
and immersion in the sea, after which they floated about 
on wreckage or in the few boats for several hours before 
being picked up by the rescuing vessels. In the ease of 
one survivor who grasped the line we threw him, his grip 
on it was so rigid when we finally got him aboard the 
Corsair that we had to pry his hands open to get him to 
release it before we could get him below to the engine 
room to thaw him out. One has really to see the pitiful 
scene of men struggling for their lives in the iey waters 
of the sea to get 
the true perspee- 
tive of the appal- 
ling scene Wwe 
visioned it that 


the fire room ven- 


tilator. The ex- 
plosion also car- 
ried away the ra- 
dio antenna, while 
the lookout perched 
high in the erow’s 
nest blown 
clear of the protee- 
tive canvas screen 
and hurled to the 
deck below, being 
instantly killed by 
the fall.’’ 

Only four of the 
ten available life- 
boats were able to 
get clear of the ship 
before she plunged 
beneath the waves. 
This was due to 
the fact that the 
ship’s engines con- 
tinued to turn 
over slowly, as 
well as the rough 
seas running and 
the bad list of the 
ship, which made 
launching of boats 
very difficult dur- 
ing the short pe- 
riod of time the vessel remained afloat. The report of 
the Senior Naval Officer aboard the Antilles stated, ‘‘The 
behavior of the naval personnel was equal to the highest 
traditions of the Service. The two forward guns’ crews 
remained at their stations until the ship went down and 
made no effort to leave their guns until ordered to save 
themselves. Radioman Ausburne, U. 8S. Navy, went down 
with the ship while at his station in the radio room. 
When the explosion occurred, Ausburne, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, ordered his fellow operator 
to don his life preserver, saying as he took his station at 
the radio key, ‘Good-bye Mac.’ Too much eredit cannot 
be given the officers and men aboard the Corsair and 
Alcedo for their rescue work and their whole-heartedness 
and generosity.’’ 

Considering the suddeness of the unlooked-for attack, 


gray October 
morning of 1917; 
men half dressed, 
spewed into the 
maw of the sea 
from the tilting 
decks, some with 
lifebelts, others 
panic stricken, for- 
getting them, 
plunging over 
board with noth- 
ing to keep them 
afloat; men strug- 
gling in the icy 
sea,  clambering 
upon bits of 
wreckage, perhaps 
a hatch covering 
or door, or wood- 
en ammunition 
case; some leaving 
overcrowded boats 
or rafts to swim 
over to others less 
erowded. And, 
some men, unable 
to swim or struck 
by pieces of wreck- 
age, going down, 


The condition of the survivors in some individual cases was pitiful to be numbered 


among the toll of 
the relentless sea and the deadly U-Boat, that stinging 
hornet of the deep. Not a sign of the U-Boat was seen 
after it discharged the torpedo with such deadly precision 
but the identity of the submarine has recently been estab- 
lished by the author, through the good offices of Kapitan 
Zur See, Lothar von Arnauld de la Periére, formerly at- 
tached to the German Submarine Forces operating out of 
Bruges, Belgium Base, and the Marin-Archiv, of Berlin, 
Germany. The unseen U-Boat which stealthily maneu- 
vered into position on the port quarter of the convoy 
early on the morninig of October 17, 1917, and fired the 
torpedo which sent the Antilles ana 70 of her complement 
to the bottom, was the U-105 and not the U-62 as is stated 
in the Publication of the Historical Section, Washington, 
D. C., ‘American Ship Casualties of the World War.”’ 
Finally giving up hope that (Continued on page 45) 
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Marines Merged with Fleet 


Washington, Dec. 14.—Reorganization of 
the fighting forces of the Marine Corps so 
as to put them directly under the com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet was announced 
today at the Navy Department. 

The East and West Coast Expeditionary 
Forces have been abolished and merged in 
to a new fleet marine force, which will con- 
stitute a part of the fleet organization and 
be included in the operating force plan for 
each fiseal year. 

Orders giving effect to the new policy 
were issued by Major Gen. Ben H. Fuller, 
commandant of the Marine Corps, imme 
diately after he had received a general or 
der from Secretary Swanson directing this 
sweeping charge. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Lyman has been 
placed in command of the new force, and 
with his staff will be stationed normally at 
Quantico, Va. 


Asks USMC Promotion Reform 

Congressional relief of stagnated pro- 
motion and increase of the enlisted strength 
to 17,000 are asked by Maj. Gen. Ben H. 
Fuller, Commandant of the Marine Corps 
in his annual report to the Secretary of the 
Navy for the fiscal year 1933. 

In asking for legislation to relieve ‘‘the 
serious condition of the promotion question 
among the commissioned officers,’’ General 
Fuller declared that ‘‘about 35° of the 
majors and captains have been in those 
grades for 13 years, this being about half 
as fast as naval promotion for officers of 
the same length of service.’’ 

17,000 Are Wanted in Marine Corps 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 26.—Because the 
Marine Corps enlisted strength of 15,200 
during the past fiseal year ‘* was not suffi 
cient to perform properly the duties re- 
quired of the corps,’’ Maj. Gen. Ben H. 


Fuller told Seeretary Swanson in his an 
nual report he wants it boosted to 17,000. 


Paris Air Fleet Ends North African Tour 

Istres Airport, France, Dee. 24.—Twen- 
ty-seven French air corps planes completed 
a prolonged aerial tour of French North 
Africa, returning here today in time for 
Christmas. The mass flight of some 16,- 
000 miles inspired the imagination of the 
populace, who turned out to give the fliers 
a tremendous ovation. They will be pub- 
licly feted in Paris on January 14. 

Monitor Survivor Dies 

Covington, Ky., Dee. 24.—Isaaec Newton 
Hewling, believed to have been one of the 
last survivors of the historic Civil War 


naval battle between the Monitor and the 
died in a hospital here last 
night. He was 91. 
* * 
Appointed Pay Clerk 
Paymaster Sergeant Norman C. Bates, 
USMC, was appointed a Pay Clerk in the 
Marine Corps, Dee. 19, 1933, to rank from 
Dee. 18, 1933. He is on duty at Marine 
Corps Headquarters, 
* * 
Col. L. M. Gulick Dies in China 
Peiping, Dee. 23 (I.N.S.).—Col. Louis 
Mason Gulick, of the United States Ma- 
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rine Corps, recently retired commandant of 
the United States legation guard here, died 
today from chronic nephritis. 

He is survived by his wife, now in 
Peiping. 

Colonel Gulick’s body, it was announced 
by legation officials, will be sent to the 
United States aboard an Army transport, 
for burial in Arlington National Cemetery 
with full military honors. 

General Williams Decorated 

Brig. Gen. Dion Williams, USMC, was 
presented with the Distinguished Service 
Medal in the name of the President of the 
United States by Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Roosevelt. The ceremony came as a 


surprise, for the award of the medal had 
not previously been announced. The cita- 
tion was for distinguished service as com- 
manding general of the Second Brigade of 
Marines in Nicaragua in 1929 and 1930. 

* * 
Marine Officers to Retire 

Capt. Charles B. Hobbs, USMC, has been 
found physically ineapacitated for active 
service by a retiring board and will be 
placed on the retired list May 1, 1934. 
two other officers of the Marine Corps, 
Capt. Austin G. Rome, USMC, and Ist Lt. 
Sol E. Levensky, USMC, have been recom- 
mended for retirement because of physical 
disability and ordered to appear before a 
retiring board. 

* * * 
Cruiser Launched 

Bremerton, Wash., Dee. 16.—Christened 
by a descendant of one of the founders of 
the Oregon town whose name it bears, the 
U. S. Navy’s 10,000-ton cruiser Astoria 
was launched at Puget Sound Navy Yard 
here today. 

Immediately after the christening, the 
Navy’s newest and most powerful cruiser 
was taken in tow by a fleet of tugs and 
moved from the building dock to a nearby 
pier, where the remainder of her equipment 
will be installed. 

The Astoria is said by naval engineering 
officers to have more power than that of 
the greatest battleship in the Navy. She 
has engines of 107,000 horse power, de- 
signed to drive the 588-foot fighting ma- 
chine through the water at a speed of 32.7 
knots, or more than 37 land miles an hour. 


* * 


Strong Navy Urged 

Washington, Dee. 31.—An assertion that 
economy has reduced the navy personnel to 
a point of danger, as regards both effi- 
ciency and preparedness, is made in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Navigation 
to Secretary Swanson. 

The report was prepared under the di- 
rection of Rear Admiral F. B. Upham, who 
was chief of the Bureau during the fiscal 
year ended July 1, and his successor, Rear 
Admiral William D. Leahy. 

The report recommends that all reduc- 
tions in pay, allowances and emoluments 
of the navy’s personnel be rescinded at the 
earliest possible date and that considera- 
tion be given to a ‘‘general revision up- 
ward of navy pay.’’ 

Pointing out that a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in pay has been applied from the 
highest to the lowest grade, the original 
pay of the latter being only $21 a month, 
the report declares that this feature, as ap- 
plied to enlisted men, with the stoppage or 
slowing down of promotions and the can- 
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eellations of re-enlistment, may be expect- 
ed to have ‘‘a detrimental effect on the 
enlisted service during the forthcoming 
year.’’ 


* * * 


Colonel Little Promoted 


Promotion of Col. Louis MeC. Little, Ma- 
rine Corps, to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral was announced recently at the Navy 
Department. He will fill the vacaney creat- 
ed by the retirement of Brig. Gen. Dion 
Williams on January 1. 

Col. Little has been on duty in Haiti 
since June, 1931, and will probably not re- 
turn to the United States before next 
spring. His last duty in Washington was 
as director of operations and training at 
headquarters of the Marine Corps. 

The new general’s present duty is com- 
manding officer of the First Brigade. 

* * * * 
Murderers of Former Marine Put to Death 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 12.—On the 
night of August 7, 1932, Patrolman Milo 
Kennedy, a former Marine, was beaten to 
death by a trio of Negroes when he at- 
tempted to arrest one of them. This morn- 
ing the three murderers, chanting Negro 
spirituals, paid the penalty in the electric 
ehair. Several societies interested them- 
selves in behalf of the condemned men, but 
justice overruled and the death penalty 
was executed. 

* * * * 


Army Family Joins Marines 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 17.—The three 
sons of Major Markham, U. S. Engineers, 
Reserves, and Mrs. Markham, were enlisted 
into the Marine Corps today by Sergeant 
Julian M. Ashley. The boys, Charles A. 
Markham, Dudley C. Grafton, and Edwin 
P. Grafton, are looking forward to an in- 
teresting cruise in the service of their 
choice. 

* * * 

Destroyers’ Keels Laid 

Camden, N. J., Dee. 18.—Barely three 
months since the contracts for the vessels 
were signed, the New York Shipbuilding 
Company today laid its first ‘‘N.R.A. 
keels’’ for the United States destroyers 
Winslow, Porter, MacDougal and Selfridge. 

* * * 

Navy Seeks Half Billion for 102 Craft 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 28.—In an effort 
to bring the United States Navy to ‘‘full 
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treaty strength’’ by 1939, the higher naval 
eommand, it was learned yesterday, has 
decided to recommend to Congress adop- 
tion of two resolutions which, in effect, 
would give a blanket authorization for a 
five-year construction program to cost ap- 
proximately $516,000,000. 

This proposal calls for the building of 
102 war eraft, and would be in addition 
to the present 32-vessel construction pro- 
gram, which is being paid for with $238,- 
000,000 allocated to the Navy by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. 

* 7 * * 


Navy Crippled, States Admiral Standley 


**A common fallaey of the country, es- 
pecially the press, is to reckon the strength 
of the Navy in number of ships or total 
existing tonnage. A ship is a useless mass 
of steel unless properly manned. 

**The Navy needs 85,000 men to man the 
ships now in commission. Unless the 
strength of our enlisted personnel is 
brought up to a quota of 85,000, it will 
be necessary to resort to some form of re- 
serve for certain ships, in order that those 
in full commission can be maintained at 
eighty-five per cent complement. It would 
be misleading and unfair to the country 
to maintain ships in full commission with 
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fewer men than eighty-five per cent of full 


complement. 


**A combatant ship manned in peacetime 
with less than eighty-five per cent of war- 
time complement cannot be properly main- 
tained or trained—SHE IS A PAPER 


SHIP. 


*‘*When we acquire the new ships neces- 
sary to bring us to treaty strength, we will 
need about 95,000 men to man our peace- 
time Navy on an eighty-five per cent basis. 
If we had all the combatant ships for a 
treaty Navy completely manned ready for 
emergency we would need for those ships 


about 112,000 men. 


**No more serious problem faces the 
Navy today than the lack of adequate man 


power.’’ 
* * * 


Pay Cut Continues 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 12.—Service pay 
seales suffered two crushing blows this 
week as the President decreed continuance 
of the 15 per cent pay cut for another six 
months and the House of Representatives 
backed up its appropriations committee in 
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perpetuating the ‘‘pay freeze’’ into 1935, 
excepting only those increases incidental to 
promotions. 

The vote in the House, however, was 
very close, that body voting 197 to 192 on 
a rule which prevents any amendment of 
the economy features of the Independent 
Offices bill. Because of the narrow mar- 
gin of the decision hopes are high that the 
Senate will knock out the pay cut and 
‘<freeze.?? 

* * * * 
Marine Corps Appointments 

Two Marine Corps appointments were 
announced at the Navy Department re- 
cently. Brig. Gen. Hugh Matthews has 
been reappointed Quartermaster of the 
Corps and Col. Louis M. Little, has been 
named by the President to be a brigadier 
general, succeeding Brig. Gen. Dion Wil- 
liams, who retired Jan. 1, 1934. 


* 


President to Present Trophy 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 13.—The Presi- 
dent of the United States will present the 
Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy to Ist 
Lt. David L. Cloud, Jr., USMC, at 11 
o’clock on Jan. 18, 1934, at the White 
House. 

Lieutenant Cloud will receive the trophy 
as present commander of Observation Plane 
Squadron VO-7-M, which completed the 
most suecessful year of flying hours with- 
out accident to material or personnel for 
the past fiscal year. The name of the 
winning squadron has been inscribed on 
the trophy which will continue in custody 
of VO-7-M during the present fiscal year 
and a miniature replica of the trophy will 
go to the squadron for permanent retention. 

* 


* * 


President Plans Review of Fleet 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 12.—President 
Roosevelt will review the United States 
Fleet in New York waters during the first 
part of next June under tentative plans 
now afoot. Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Henry L. Roosevelt announced this week. 
‘‘The plans now call for a review by 
the President in the Hudson River early 
in June,’’? the Acting Secretary said, in 
talking of plans for the visit of the Fleet 
to the Atlantic next Spring and Summer. 
‘¢«They will go to various stations for such 
repairs as they have time to make, and 
then seatter along the East Coast to vari- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


The young lieutenant had been 30 see 
onds late on parade, and was incurring the 
wrath of the C. O. later, in the orderly 
room. 

‘*T’m exceedingly sorry, sir,’’ he apolo 
gized, ‘‘but I woke so late there was only 
10 minutes to dress.’’ 

‘*Ten minutes!’’ barked the colonel; 
why, boy, I ean dress comfortably in 10 
minutes.’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said the loot, innocently, 
**but I wash, sir.’’ 

Wisconsin Guard Review. 


**You are still engaged to that Smith 
girl, are you not?’’ 

**No.’? 

** Lucky for you, 
get out of it?’’ 

**T married her!’’—The Cub. 


How on earth did you 


Voice (on the telephone): Is my hus 
band in the club? 

Club Waiter: No, madam, I’m _ afraid 
he isn’t. 

Voice: How do you know? 
you my name. 

Waiter: Husbands are never here, madam 
—especially those who are wanted on the 
phone.— Answers. 


1 didn’t tell 


One of the psychology students at an 
asylum noticed one of the inmates wheel 
ing a wheelbarrow upside down. 

‘*That’s not the way to push that 
thing,’’ the visitor said, ‘‘you’ve got it 
upside down.’’ 

**Oh, have I?’’ answered the lunatic. 
‘*Well, I used to push it the other way 
and they put bricks in it.’’—Grit. 

‘*Daughter, don’t you think it’s about 
time that young man left?’’ ealled the 
irate father. 

Downstairs the lad whispered: ‘‘ Your 
father’s a erank!’?’ 

The father, overhearing, called down, 
‘*Well, when you haven’t got a self-starter, 
a erank comes in handy.’’—A. A. A. 

Hunter: ‘‘Henry, do you still act to 
ward your wife the same as you did before 
you were married?’’ 

Henry: ‘‘Just the same. I remember 
when I first fell in love with her. I would 
lean over the fence in front of her house 
and gaze at her shadow on the curtain, 
afraid to go in. And I act exactly the 
same way now.’’—Pathfinder. 


AN ELASTIC SCHEDULE 


The so-called ‘‘Flying Bullet Express’’ 


on the Swampoodle & Transcontinental 
railroad was held up for the night by a 
washout at Muggs Siding. 

‘*Conductor,’’ said an anxious passen- 
ger, ‘‘we’re going to be late, aren’t we?’’ 

‘*No, we ain’t goin’ to be late nuther,’’ 
snarled the eonductor. 

‘*But I thought we were going to tie 
up here for the night.’’ 

‘Well, so we be,’’ the conductor ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but that ain’t a-goin’ to make 
us late. We don’t run so close to time as 
all that.’’—Pathfinder. 


Goofus—What became of that grey- 
hound dog you had a while back? 

Rufus—He killed himself. 

Goofus—Go ’way! How come? 

Rufus—He tried to catch a fly on the 
small of his back. He miscalculated and 
bit himself right in two. 

Rastus was reading the paper and he re- 
marked to his friend: ‘‘Say, Niggah, it 
says heah dat in Sumatra a man can buy 
a wife foh $3.’’ 

‘‘Three dollahs,’’ exclaimed his friend, 
whose wife took in washing, ‘‘effen a nig- 
gah had three dollahs he doan need no 
wife.’’—Path finder. 

Proprietor of a western joint: ‘‘Did you 
put that drunk out, like I told you to?’’ 

Dead Shot, the bouncer: ‘‘Naw, I didn’t 
put him out—only his eye.’’—Our Army. 


AS YE SOW 


A certain Bishop in Houston, Texas, has 
defined what is known to the clergy as an 
‘*agricultural flapper.’’ 

**An agricultural flapper,’’ he declared, 
**is a girl who sows her wild oats on Sat- 
urday night, then goes to church on Sun- 
day morning and prays for a erop fail- 
ure.’’—Houston Post. 


Diner: What on earth is this broth 
made from, waiter? Surely it isn’t chick- 
en broth? 

Waiter: Well, sir, it’s chicken broth in 
its infancy. It’s made of the water the 
eggs were boiled in.—Tit-Bits. 


Bachelor—Before the wedding you told 
me that married life would be one grand, 
sweet song. 

Benedict (gloomily)—Yes; and _ since 
then I’ve found it one grand, sweet re- 
frain. 

Bachelor—Refrain? 

Benedict—Yes, my wife insists that I 
refrain from eards, refrain from smoking, 
refrain from the club, and refrain from 
going to baseball games or on _ fishing 
trips.— Pathfinder. 

The recruit was walking his post past 
the station cannons when an officer ap- 
proached and decided to test his training. 
“If I were to pick up one of those can- 
nons and walk away with it, what would 
you do?’’ he asked. 

Seriously and without hesitation, the re- 
eruit replied, ‘‘If you pick up one of those 
cannons and walk away with it, I will 
present arms with the other.’’—-The Cub. 

Fore: ‘‘The letter ‘e’ is the unluckiest 
letter in the alphabet.’’ 

Aft: ‘*How come?’’ 

Fore: ‘* Because it is always out of eash, 
forever in debt, never out of danger and in 
hell all of the time.’’ 

Aft: ‘“Why, you poor sap, it’s in money, 
liberty, women, and twice in whoopee. 
What more would any sailor want?’’ 

—W. Va. Mountaineer. 


Indians on a Western reservation are 
reported to be showing symptoms of un- 
easiness. Maybe someone has been telling 


them that the whites want to give the 
country back to them. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 
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IF I HAD THE WINGS.... 


Mother—Now, Tommy, run upstairs and 
get baby’s nightgown. 

Tommy—Don’t want to. 

Mother—Oh, well, if you’re going to be 
unkind to your new little sister she may 
put on wings and fly back to heaven. 

Tommy—Then let her put on her wings 
and get the nightgown.—Pathfinder. 


Goofus—I can pick up a cent with my 
toes. 

Rufus—That’s nothing. My dog can pick 
up a scent with his nose. 


A young naval cadet was being put 
through the paces by an old sea captain. 

‘*What would you do if a sudden storm 
sprang up on the starboard?’’ 

**Throw out an anchor, sir.’’ 

**What would you do if another storm 
sprang up aft?’’ 

‘Throw out another anchor, sir.’’ 

**And if another terrific storm sprang 
up forward, what would you do?’’ 

‘*Throw over another anchor.’’ 

**Tlold on!’’ said the captain. ‘‘ Where 
are you getting all your anchors from?’’ 

‘From the same place as you’re getting 
your storms.’’--USS Texas Steer. 


Wife (trying to think of The Hague) 
Let me see—what is the name of that 
place where so much has been done to 
promote the peace of the world? 
Husband—I suppose you mean Reno? 
—Pathfinder. 


An ancient coin has been unearthed in 
Scotland. The later report that a skeleton 
on its hands and knees has been found 
nearby is not confirmed.—Punch. 


Minister: Now, Maepherson, why don’t 
you fight against your longing for drink? 
When you are tempted, think of your wife 
at home. 

Maepherson (thoughtfully): I do some- 
times, sir, but when the thirst is upon me, 
I am absolutely devoid of fear.—Tit-Bits. 


A visitor tried to erash the Chicago Fair 
with a pass to the Exposition of ’93. His 
tale, that he was held up forty years in 
Loop traffic, is thought somewhat over- 
drawn.—Detroit News. 


‘‘T thought you said you had slashed 
prices,’’ said the customer to the mer- 
chant. 

‘*We have,’’ said the dealer. 

**Then you must have done it with a 
safety razor,’’ commented the customer. 

—Path finder. 
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The minister advertised for a man-ser- 
vant and next morning a nicely dressed 
young man rang the bell. 

‘Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o’clock?’’ asked the minister. 

**T guess so,’’ answered the young man. 

‘Well, can you polish all the silver, 
wash the dishes and keep the house neat 
and tidy?’’ 

‘“Say, parson,’’ said the young fellow, 
‘*T came here to see about getting married 
—but if it’s going to be as much work as 
all that you can count me out right now.’’ 

—Tit-Bits. 


No wonder the death rate is lower in 
hard times. A man hates to quit while he’s 
loser.—Muskogee Phoeniz. 

It was their first boat drill. The Petty 
Officer fell overboard. ‘‘Don’t stand there 
like dumbbells, give a yell, can’t you?’’ 

High school graduate in boat, ‘‘ Rah, Rah. 
Rah! P. 0O.!’’—Shipmate. 


Policeman: Why did you call me? Is 
that man annoying you? 

Old Maid: No, but he’s trying to get 
away.—Walla-Walla. 


Dingbat—What’s the matter? Finances 
bothering you again? 

Wombat—Yes. I owe Smithers $5 and 
today I’ve got it, and he knows I’ve got it, 
and he knows I know he knows I’ve got it. 
I’m up a stump. 


Shivel: ‘‘If a train averaging 50 miles 
an hour starts from N. Y. and meets a 
train from Chicago going 60 miles an hour. 
How old am I?’’ 

Brydson: (Looking him over for a mo- 
ment.) ‘Why, you’re 38.’’ 

Shivel: (Surprisingly.) ‘‘That’s right. 
How did you know?’’ 

Brydson: ‘‘Easy, my cousin is_ half 
erazy, and he’s 19.’’—Tennessee Tar. 


A countryman using a London telephone 
could not make himself understood. The 
operator kept telling him to shout louder. 

I could shout any louder,’’ he 
roared in exasperation, ‘‘I shouldn’t be 
using your rotten phone at all.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Young Man—I should like to ask your 
advice, sir, as to whether you think your 
daughter would make me a suitable wife. 

Lawyer—No, I don’t think she would. 
Ten dollars, please.—Pathfinder. 


Seventeen 


PRESENTS REQUESTED 


**Hello, Moses,’’ said Cohen, when he 
met his friend in the street one day. 
‘*You are just the man I vanted to see. 
You are coming to my Rachel’s twenty-first 
birthday party, aren’t you?’’ 

**Vell,’’ Moses hesitated, ‘‘I don’t 
think I can manage it—’’ 

**Oh, but you must. My Rachel vill be 
so disappointed if you don’t. She par- 
ticularly vants you to be there, and, after 
all, she’ll only have one twenty-first 
birthday in her life.’’ 

**Oh, vell,’’ said Moses, looking gratified 
at being pressed so much to honor the pro- 
ceedings with his presence, ‘‘ perhaps I ean 
manage it after all.’’ 

‘*That’s fine!’’ eried Rachel’s father, 
‘and ven you come, just kick on the door 
—ve’ll hear you.’’ 

**Kick on the door? Vy ean’t I knock 
with my hands, like any other time?’’ 

** Vell, Moses,’’ said the other, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘how can you use your hands with 
your arms full of present?’’—Walla-Walla. 


A friend was showing a Scotsman round 
his cutlery factory. ‘‘Here’s a souvenir for 
you, Mac,’’ he said, when the visit was 
over, and handed him a_ pocket-knife. 
**But,’’ he added, ‘‘you’ll have to give 
me a penny for it, so it cannot cut our 
friendship.’’ 

With some reluctance the Scot searched 
his pockets and at last produced a nickel. 

**Have ye got change?’’ he asked, anx- 
iously. 

*‘Sorry,’’ replied his friend. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I haven’t.’’ 

Mac thought for a moment. ‘‘Then ye 
can just gi’e me four more knives,’’ he 
said.—Intertype. 


An excursion train had stopped unex- 
pectedly at a country station and the 
guard, stretching his legs on the platform, 
observed blue smoke pouring from the 
window of a carriage prominently labeled 
‘¢Non-smoking.’’ He opened the door, and 
after surveying six guilty-looking holiday- 
makers, remarked: 

‘*Gentlemen, there are two rules on 
this line which are repeatedly broken. 
First, smoking is forbidden in carriages 
not set aside for that purpose. Also, the 
company’s servants may not accept gratu- 
ities. You have already broken one of 
these rules.’’—Tit-Bits. 


WAAR 


“So you slapped his face last night 
when he told you that your stockings were 
bagging at the knees.” 

“Certainly. I didn’t have any on!” 
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There’s good news on every hand. The wheels of 
industry are turning again. The economic barome- 
ters point to the return of general prosperity. 

General prosperity aids individual prosperity. 
There’s no doubt about that. But what the indi- 
vidual earns and achieves still depends (today more 
than ever) upon the individual himself! 


The principles of the New Era are far-reaching. 
They are not yet established in their relative signifi- 
cance and importance. One principle, though, 
stands out in strong silhouette against the back- 
ground of a changing world: A man’s chance of get- 
ting ahead today is no better than his ability and his 
training. And ability and training are so interwoven 
as a modern demand that they are regarded as a 
single essential. 


How, then, if you have the will to make the most 
of the one life allotted you, can you acquire the 


INTERNATIONAL CORRE 


training that will assure success in the days and 
years ahead? 

The answer to this vital question is in the action 
of thousands of men who have already considered 
it—and who have already acted! These men are 
devoting a systematic portion of their spare time to 
study of International Correspondence Schools 
Courses. They are determined to build their careers 
on the foundation of knowledge. These I.C.S. 
Courses they are studying are as modern as the 
problems they help solve. What course interests 
you most? There are hundreds from which you 
may select. All prepared and kept up to date by 
leading authorities. 

This coupon may be the first step toward making 
prosperity a real and personal condition for you. 
Its return involves no obligation. It is an oppor- 
tunity in the realization of individual prosperity. 
Ask us to prove it. 


SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” BOX 8277-P, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
— Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars * 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 
_ TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES ; CR. R. Signalman 
Architect Welding, Electric and Gas Bridge and Building Steam Engineer () Chemistry [Pharmacy 
Architectural Draftsman [(] Reading Shop Blueprints Foreman (] Steam Electric Engineer [) Coal Mining Engineer 
Building Estimating Telegraph Engineer (Gas Engines Civil Engineer C] Navigation [Boilermaker 
[} Wood Millworking [] Telephone Work C) Diesel Engines (0 Surveying and Mapping [) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Contractor and Builder Mechanical Engineer J Aviation Engines Refrigeration Cotton Manufacturing 
C) Structural Draftsman C] Mechanical Draftsman Automobile Mechanic R. R. Locomotives Woolen Manufacturing 
Structural Engineer Machinist ([) Toolmaker Plumbing Steam Fitting R. Section Foreman Fruit Growing 
Electric Wiring Patternmaker Heating ()Ventilation C) Highway Engineering Agriculture 
Electrical Engineer C) Pipefitter (Tinsmith * Air Conditioning Air Brakes Poultry Farming 
() Electric Lighting () Bridge Engineer (J) Sheet Metal Worker () Train Operation (J Radio ([)Marine Engineer 
BUSINESS TRARING COURSES 

Business Management Accountancy (J Spanish ‘rench Signs 0 Grade School Subjects 
Office Management Cost Accountant Lj Salesmanship Stenography and Typing High School Subjects 
C} Industrial Management C) C. P. Accountant Advertising C) Complete Commercial C First Year College 
Personnel Management Bookkeeping Business Correspondence Civil Service Mail Carrier College Preparatory 
Traffic Management Secretarial Work Lettering Show Cards CL) Railway Mail Clerk Illustrating Cartooning 

If you “veside in Canada, send this coupon to the Internat ionai Correspondence Schools Canadian, “Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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MARINE BARRACKS IN THE NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


HE Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., comprise 
one of the oldest groups of Federal buildings in the 
wees Nation’s Capital. They were built for the Marines 
S888 shortly after the seat of government had been trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia. 

A detachment of Marines had been on duty as Navy 
Yard guards since a blustery March day in 1800, when 
Sergeant Jonathan Merdith reported in from Philadel- 
phia. This was before Washington had been established 
as the Capital of the United States. It was also before 
Marine Headquarters had been removed from the Quaker 
City. 

It was not certain where headquarters would be estab- 
lished. Bladensburg was considered. Of this Major Ed- 
win N. McClellan, historian of the U. S. Marines, writes: 

‘On the 12th of May the Commandant directed his 
Adjutant, First Lieutenant Rober Rankin, who was in 
Baltimore, to proceed to Bladensburg and there look over 
the house of Secretary Stoddert that the Secretary had 
decided the Commandant should oceupy. Lieutenant 
Rankin was directed to notice whether there was another 
house on the farm that would do for quarters for ‘the 
Quartermaster Sergeant and his lady’; also to engage a 
good house for the officers, and a store-house for quarter- 
master supplies... . 

‘‘The Commandant’s plans to go to Bladensburg were 
interrupted for on June 21st we read that since the Sec- 
retary was undecided as to whether the Marine Corps 
would settle in Bladensburg or proceed ‘immediately to 
the City of Washington,’ the Commandant must ‘remain 
in suspense.’ ’’ 

In the latter part of June, 1800, the Commandant re- 
ceived orders to remove his headquarters to Washington. 
More than a month elapsed before the first detachments 
arrived. They took up quarters in Georgetown, but shortly 
afterward they were transferred to Washington. By the 


end of July Marines had pitched their tents on a hill near 
the Potomac River, the present site of the Naval Hospital. 

By September the weather became more and more 
severe. Winter quarters were a necessity. Barracks were 
rented from the War Department, and on November 11, 
1800, the Marines moved into their winter home. 

Even then there was talk of building a permanent bar- 
racks for the sea soldiers. The first effective step was 
made when President John Adams approved of the appro- 
priation of $20,000.00 on March 3, 1801. Throughout the 
month of March they discussed the various sites prac- 
ticable. Lieutenant Colonel Burrows, the Commandant, 
went riding with the newly inaugurated president, 
Thomas Jefferson, in search of suitable grounds for the 
projected Barracks. 

Major McClellan further says: ‘‘The newspapers of 
April 3rd contained advertisements to the effect that ‘a 
premium of 100 dols,’ would be given ‘to any person who 
will exhibit the best plan of barracks for the Marines, 
sufficient to hold 500 men, with their officer, and of a 
house for the Commandant.’ As described in this offer, 
the plan had to be ‘so drawn as to be capable of being’ 
enlarged later and so arranged as to ‘suit the dimensions 
of the lot, which has an East and West front of 615 feet 
and a North and South front of 250.’ The competing 
plans had to be lodged at the Navy Office before the 
1st of May. 

‘*A plat of Marine Barracks was submitted to the 
President for his approval on May 8th. On May 12th, 
1801, Burrows wrote to Second Lieut. Philip Alexander 
that a ‘plan is fixed on for the Marine Barracks, but I 
have never seen it, nor been consulted about it.’ 

‘The National Intelligencer of May 13, 1801 carried 
the following notice dated May 12, 1801, signed by Wil- 
liam Marbury: ‘Proposals will be received by the sub- 
scriber until Monday the 25th ‘instant, to contract for 
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the building the Marine Barracks in the City of Wash- 
ington, agreeably to a plan which may be seen at the 
Navy Office. The proposals may be made for the whole 
or for the Brick and joiners’ work separate.’ 

‘*In June, the Navy Department entered into contracts 
with ‘sundry persons for building barracks for the Ma- 
rine Corps,’ and on June 12th Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Dearborn requested the Commandant ‘to undertake 
the superintendence of the business and to see that the 
contractors perform their sevtral parts faithfully and agree- 
ably to the terms of the contracts by them entered into.’ 
These contracts were as follows: On June 12, with 
Charles MeNantz for carpenters work; on the same date 
with Lawrence Pearson and Robert Brown for brick and 
stone work; and on June 13, with David Ogilvie for cut 
stone work. 

**‘Several weeks later announcement was made that 
building had begun. This was the famous Center House 
of the Old Marine Barracks. 

September, 1801, 
one-half of the barracks 
was already up and would 
soon be completed. They 
were ‘a mass of brick build- 
ings 600 feet in length.’ 
The buildings were ‘two 
stories high, constructed 
with great neatness,’ and 
were situated on command- 
ing ground in the neigh- 
borhood of the Navy Yard. 


commandant, in 
obedience to his orders, 
supervised the 


work and in September re- 
ported to the Secretary 
that he was _ dissatisfied 
both with the materials 
used and the workmanship. 
A board of three was ap- 
pointed to survey the bar- 
racks and on October 10, 
1801, Burrows was directed 
by R. Smith to assist its 
members. 

‘‘The findings of the 
board were such as to cause 
the President to decide on 
October 26th that he was 
of the opinion that the Marine Barracks ought not to be 
received from the contractors unless the ‘south wing and 
Center House’ be made good by ‘demolistions and _re- 
pairs;’ the ‘North Wing’ be taken down in the ensuing 
Spring and rebuilt with proper bricks; all the walls to 
be rebuilt, ‘taking for their model the Navy Arsenal,’ 
the stone foundations to be demolished and rebuilt sub- 
ject to the same conditions proposed for the brickwork. 

*“As late as December 14, 1801, the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote the contractors stating that he was surprised 
to hear that they were not going on with the work. The 
trouble with the contractors continued into 1802, but 
the barracks were eventually completed and oceupied by 
the Marines. By April 17, 1802, $14,574.56 had been 
expended on these barracks and on that date it was 
believed that an additional $4,000.00 would be required 
for their completion. 

**A deseription of the Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C., as they were during the early part of the 19th 
century, reads: The buildings constituting the bar- 
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racks were built in the form of a quadrangle, extending 
north and south by east and west, limited by the city 
streets of G and I and Eighth and Ninth South East, 
enclosing a parade ground. The northern end was formed 
by the residence of the Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. The southern end was comprised of a two story 
range of brick buildings and wooden sheds. On the west 
side by a low one story brick building with the excep- 
tion of the Center House which was two, and a swimming 
pool. The east side was formed of a barracks and Head- 
quarters office building, stable, carriage shed, storeroom 
and wash room. The entire enclosure was surrounded by 
a stone wall two feet thick and from eight to ten feet 
in height. 

‘‘North Side: The north side of the quadrangle was 
occupied by the quarters of the Commandant of the 
Marines (built about 1803) and in the extreme northeast 
corner was a small building used as a stable for the 
Commandant’s mounts. 

‘East Side: The east 
side consisted of a barracks 
and Headquarters office 
building, built during the 
year of 1801 at a cost of 
$29,067.10, a small stable 
with two stalls and car- 
riage space adjacent to 
which was a small shedlike 
commissary storeroom and 
in the southeast corner was 
a small frame shed affair 
fitted up with water closets 
and bathing facilities. 

‘“South Side: The main 
building bounding the 
south side of the parade 
ground constructed 
about 1840 (two stories and 
no cellar) and was used for 
a time as a hospital. Later 
the lower floor was used as 
a dispensary, medical of- 
ficer’s office, tailor, black- 
smith and earpented shops, 
armory, canteen and store- 
rooms. The entire upper 
floor was used as quarters 
for enlisted men. Behind 
this building and between 
it and the wall was a rifle range and several other wooden 
sheds which were used for storage purposes. At the end 
of the enclosure was a gate known as the South Gate. 

‘‘West Side: A center house consisting of two stores, 
cellar and attic, occupied a space a little below the middle 
portion of the wall and was used as quarters for junior 
officers. A gateway located on the south side of the 
Center House constituted the main entrance to the reser- 
vation. Extending outward on each side, north and south, 
of the Center House, and parallel with the wall but 
separated by an interval of about eight feet, were one 
story brick buildings fronting on the parade ground. 
The northern wing of this long one storitd brick build- 
ing was oceupied by the offices of the Commanding 
Officers, Officers of the Day, billiard room, barber shop, 
bakery, dining room, kitchen and a room adjoining the 
kitehen as cook’s quarters. That portion south of the 
Center House was used as sleeping quarters for the 
guard, by a guard room and prison. 

‘‘In the southwest corner was a small house containing 
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a swimming pool. In the space between these long one 
storied buildings and the wall at varied intervals were 
water closets and fixed wash stands.”’ 

It is surprising how much of the old barracks is still 


in evidence. There have been many alterations, and 
modernizing efforts. The old Center House was con- 


demned in 1906, and the swimming pool is long gone. 

Most of the improvements were installed during the 
period of 1899 to 1907. The gymnasium, recreation room, 
band room, guard house, mess hall, and several other 
rooms were constructed and furnished. 

Yet, with all the improvements, if on some blustery 
March day in the future, the ghost of Sergeant Jonathan 
Merdith should lead his detachment of shadowy Marines 
in from the Halls of Valhalla, he would find the Barracks 
of Washington, D. C., a not unfamiliar reservation. 


Commanding Officers of 
Barracks 


(The first muster roll on 
file for Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., is for 
November, 1853.) 

Capt. Henry B. Tyler 
Nov. 1853 to Aug. 1857 
(Was appointed Adjutant 
and Inspector 17 July 
1857.) 

Maj. James Edelin 
18 Aug. 1857 to 11 Feb. 
1859. 

Capt. John C. Grayson 
12 Feb. 1857 to 30 Apr. 
1859. 

1-Lt. Israel Green 
1 May 1859 to 30 June 
1859. 

Bvt.-Maj. George H. Terrett 
1 July 1859 to 22 April 
1861 (Resigned). 

1-Lt. Augustus S. Nicholson 
23 April 1861 to 2 May 
1861. 

Byt.-Maj. Jacob Zeilin 
3 May 1861 to 23 July 
1861. 

Maj. John G. Reynolds | 
24 July 1861 to Septem- * 
ber 1861. 

2-Lt. Robert O. Ford 
Signs Oct. 1861, roll as Comdg. Officer. 

Maj. William W. Russell 
Signs Nov. 1861, roll as Comdg. Officer. 

December 1861 roll not signed; 1-Lt. Philip C. Kennedy 
is senior officer shown on roll. January 1862 roll not 
signed ; roll is headed as under the command of Col. John 
C. Harris, Col. Harris not on the roll. 

Col. John C. Harris 
1 Jan. 1862 to 31 Mar. 1862. 

Capt. Charles G. MeCawley 
1 April 1862 to 22 May 1862. 

Capt. George R. Graham 
23 May 1862 to 22 Sept. 1862. 

1-Lt. Joseph F. Baker 
23 Sept. 1862 to 2 Oct. 1862. 

Capt. Charles G. MeCawley 
3 Oct. 1862 to 27 July 1863. 

1-Lt. Joseph F. Baker 
28 July 1863 to 16 Sept. 1863. 
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Capt. Alan Ramsay 
17 Sept. 1863 to 15 Feb. 1864 (Died). 

Capt. George W. Collier 
16 Feb. 1864 to 15 Mar. 1864. 

Capt. George R. Graham 
16 Mar. 1864 to 14 Dee. 1864. 

. Norval 8. Nokes 
15 Dee. 1864 to 31 Jan. 1865. 

Capt. Frank Munroe 
1 Feb. 1865 to 14 Mar. 1865. 

Maj. George R. Graham 
15 Mar. 1865 to 14 Apr. 1869. 

Capt. and Bvt. Lt-Col. Charles Heywood 
15 Apr. 1896 to 30 May 1871. 

1-Lt. and Bvt. Capt. George B. Hayeock 
1 June 1871 to 7 Aug. 1871. 

Capt. Joseph F. Baker 
8 Aug. 1871 to 13 Nov. 
1871. 

Lt-Col. Chas. G. MeCawley 
14 Noy. 1871 to 16 July 
1876. 

Capt. Norval S. Nokes 
17 July 1876 to 7 Dee. 
1876. 

Capt. and Bvt. Lt-Col. Chas. 
Heywood 
8 Dee. 1876 to 28 Nov. 
1879. 

Capt. Henry A. Bartlett 
29 Nov. 1879 to 12 Feb. 
1880. 

Maj. Charles Heywood 
13 Feb. 1880 to 16 May 
1880. 

Capt. Richard 8. Collum 
17 May 1880 to 23 Dee. 
1880. 

2-Lt. Henry Whiting 
24 Dee. 1880 to 5 Jan. 
1881. 

Capt. Richard S. Collum 
6 Jan. 1881 to 15 June 
1881. 

Capt. Charles F. Williams 
22 June 1881 to 28 July 
1881. 

2-Lt. Thomas N. Wood 
29 July 1881 to 9 Aug. 
1881. 


Capt. Henry A. Bartlett 

10 Aug. 1881 to 20 Nov. 1881. 
Maj. George W. Collier 

21 Nov. 1881 to 12 April 1883. 
Capt. Charles F. Williams 

13 April 1883 to 6 July 1883. 
Maj. George P. Houston 

7 July 1883 to 1 March 1888. 
Maj. Charles Heywood 

8 March 1888 to 10 Feb. 1891. 
Capt. D. P. Mannix 

11 Feb. 1891 to 5 Dee. 1892. 
1-Lt. Harry K. White 

6 Dee. 1892 to 11 March 1893. 
Capt. D. P. Mannix 

12 March 1893 to 8 March 1894. 
Capt. Paul St. C. Murphy 

9 March 1894 to 30 Aug. 1896. 
Capt. F. H. Harrington (Continued on page 46) 
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PIKE OF THE O. |. & E. 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


IGGER and better railway systems had been known to whistle 
B for old Jim Pike; but he had never turned from the little 

©. 1. & E. Perhaps its very smallness had something to do 

with it; just as a tramp will starve himself for his little 
dog, and steal a big dog’s bone. It was a doughty little road— 
little in comparison with its vasty neighbors—and its three hun- 
dred miles of rails traversed gorges and mountain passes that the 
engineers of the big lines had declared impassable. And from the 
mines, yielding up their precious metals in the hills, and from the 
little river valleys between, where the crops were big and steady, 
is reaped a huge reward. 

Pike’s head was rather hard and his heart was rather warm; and 
long ago he had got it into his head and heart that all his service, 
and his life, too, if need be, belonged to this little railway line be- 
vond the western mountains. One would have to probe deep into 
human psychology to explain this fact; yet all the men who worked 
with him, and all minor officials with whom he came in touch 
except the vardmaster, newly imported from the East—knew that 
it was true. 

Lovalty just seemed to be a part of him, like his bristling gray 
hair and his faded out freckles. Perhaps it was a heritage 
from mailed progenitors, who in their turn died in the 
service of their kings and liege-lords. It was a blind and 
feudal thing, but yet it was his religion. Even in his hour 
of greatest need, when the tin began to show beneath the 
gilt of his idol, and ingratitude hung a dark weight—as 
only ingratitude can—about his old heart, it still re- 
mained, latent, ready to flame up anew if the opportunity 
were given. 


But the time was long indeed between then and now, 
and this last step did not come. He expected it almost 
monthly; and it was hard to be ever telling his patient 
wife that they must wait another month; that the little 
home they had planned to build was as yet a dream. 
Middle age grew upon him, and faded out his freckles, and 
touched with gray his hair. The little line prospered and 
the adjacent big lines coveted it. There was even talk 


He had gone to work in the roundhouse when he and of their taking it over . . . and Pike walked his car-tops 


the road were young; a quiet little man, with a cheery 
laugh and countless freckles; and he had loved the life at 
first sight. But promotion had been slow on the O. I. & 
E., and it was several years before he became a brakeman 
on one of the long freights that plied between the ter- 
minals of the road. And the time was long before an- 
other promotion. But his loyalty did not burn itself out, 
and not a drop of bitterness ever found its way into his 
heart. He was in the first stages of middle-age when he 
was promoted to freight conductor; but in his optimism, 
he did not see a possible menace in that. Surely, the eul- 
mination of his hopes—the position of conductor on a 
passenger train—was but a matter of months... . 


or rode in his caboose—a freight conductor still. 

But there came one June evening that the new yard- 
master summoned him. It was at the terminal of the line, 
in the city where the company’s offices were located. The 
little man brightened at the summons, believing that his 
long hoped-for moment had come at last. It was time, 
too, it was time; for to his aging bones the discomforts of 
the freight train had become oppressing. He might have 
known that the company for which he had worked so 


long would reward him in the end... . 4 All a feller had 
to do was work hard and steady, and his pay would surely 
how she would fly to 
He would not 


come at last. ... And Mrs. Pike 
his thin, old arms when he told her of it. 
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send her a telegram; he did not want to miss seeing the 
light grow and brighten in her face. His summoner was 
a new man, just from the East; likely there would be a 
promotion all round. And his freckled, kindly face was 
pinched and eager as he entered the agent’s office... . 

A half hour later the workmen in the roundhouse beheld 
a little, bowed, pale-faced creature enter with dragging 
feet. At first they hardly recognized him, so stooped and 
old he seemed; they might have taken him for some bro- 
ken, withered wanderer of the iron trails. His freckles, 
faded out though they were, were plainly discernible 
against his ashen skin. 

Rather quickly they crowded about him; for changed 
as he was, they knew him now. 

‘*Jim—Jim Pike, what’s the matter with you?’’ 
asked him. ‘‘Are you sick, Jim?’’ 

He sighed; then straightened and looked them in the 
face. 

‘*T’m fired,’’ he answered simply. 

‘*Pired?’’ they asked at last, unbelieving. 


they 


Others of 


the workmen, brakemen and firemen at the end of their 
gathered 


runs, and fellow conductors. about him. 


A WARM -HEARTED, 
STRONG - HEADED 
RAILROADER KNEW 
THE MEANING OF 


“SEMPER FIDELIS” AS 
WELL AS ANY MARINE 


ean’t be 


‘*Fired?’’ they repeated, wonderingly. 
fired.’’ 

For they had come to think old Jim Pike as much a 
part of the road as the tunnel below the Ronde Moun- 
tains, or the trestle over Wild river. They looked blankly 
at him a moment. 

‘*Yes, fired. No warnin’, no ‘nother trial, no nothin’. 
Dropped like a cigar butt, that’s what. And boys, I been 
workin’ here my whol?, whole life.’’ His shoulders bowed 
again. ‘‘It was that new yardmaster—he says he’s come 
to get all incompetents weeded out. I was one of ’em, 
that’s all. It’s big business.’’ 

‘It’s big hell!’’ swore one of the younger men. ‘‘ You 
incompetent! You can run any train on earth.. Why, 
Jim, what are you going to do?”’ 

The old man sighed again. 

‘*T’ll think about that tomorrow, boys. He offered me 
a job in the roundhouse at seventy-five dollars a month, 
but—but—I just couldn’t take that. That wouldn’t be 
a mouthful.’’ The man did not speak rancorously; rather 
humbly even. ‘‘You boys know that. So I quit right off. 
I got mad a little, I guess. (Continued on page 47) 
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MARINE HEROES OF THE RECENT PAST 


HE year 1918 was a mo- 
mentous one in the history 
of the Marine Corps. At 
the end of May of that 
year the enemy broke through 
the Allied lines on a wide front 
west of Rheims and reached the Marne near Chateau 
Thierry. The safety of Paris and of the allied army 
itself was at stake. At this critical hour the Second Divi- 
sion (ineluding the 5th and 6th Regiments of United 
States Marines destined to win undying fame) was de- 
ployed to meet the foe. It stopped his advance at Chateau 
Thierry; it drove him t wk, and it demonstrated for all 
time that the American is second to none in valor, in 
endurance, and in the grim and unyielding determination 
to conquer. Following the fighting in Belleau Wood the 
United States Marines were acclaimed as the saviors of 
Paris and their brilliant achievements continued to ring 
around the world until the Armistice on 11 November. 

On July 18, 1918, during the last great enemy offensive, 
the 2nd Division, after a night of march of unparalleled 
difficulty, struck, near Soissons, the flank of the enemy’s 
salient, penetrated his lines and brought his offensive to 
a standstill. This was the beginning of the allied offensive 
which continued unceasingly and untiringly until the 
Armistice on 11 November, 1918. 

On September 12th to 15th, the American Army fought 
its first battle in France under American leadership. To 
the Second-Division and the Marines was assigned the 
most difficult and the most important task—the capture 
of Thiaucourt and the Jaulny-Xammes ridge. It reached 
its second day’s objective on the first day, drove off the 
enemy's counter attacks, and clinched the victory. 

In the Champagne District, October 2nd to 10th, the 
Second Division with its Marines fought beside the Fourth 
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Lucy-Le-Bocage (Lucy Birdcage to the A. E. F.) in 1918 


BY EARL B. HARDY 


French Army. On October 3rd, 
it seized Blane Mont Ridge, the 
keystone of the arch of the main 
German position, advancing be- 
yond the Ridge and, although 
both flanks were unsupported, it 
held all its gains with the utmost tenacity, inflicting tre- 
mendous losses on the enemy. This victory freed Rheims 
and foreed the entire German Army between that city 
and Argonne Forest to retreat to the Aisne, 30 kilometers. 

During the latter part of October, the Second Division 
was ordered to join the lst American Army for the great 
attack on November Ist. It was given the post of honor, 
and led the advance. It drove through the enemy’s forti- 
fied lines to a depth of over nine kilometers, seized the 
heights of Bayonville and destroyed the enemy divisions 
on its front. On November 3rd, it advanced to Fosse, and 
attacked and captured the heights of Vaux. At night, it 
pressed forward through the Forest of Belval by a single 
road and occupied the ridge near Beaumont. On the night 
of the 4th, it again attacked and advanced its lines to the 
Meuse. Finally, on the night of the 10th, it forced its 
way across the Meuse aud seized a commanding position 
on the eastern bank where the Armistice ceased all 
hostilities. 

Following the Armistice the Second Division with the 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments of Marines was assigned to 
duty with the Army of Occupation and on 24 November, 
at Luxemburg, we find that the then Colonel Harry Lee 
issued the following order to the Sixth Marines: 

**1. Since the 11th instant the scope of our activities 
has changed conside:..bly. We now find ourselves in a 
new role, that of the ‘Advance Guard of a column of 
considerable strength with parallel columns on our right 
and left, and having advancel through Northern Franee. 

erossed Belgium and arrived 
at the northern boundary of 
Luxemburg, are about to 
cross into Germany. Upon 
effecting crossing of the 
River Sauer we will have 
entered hostile territ ry, 
where our security, both on 
march and at rest will have 
to be protected most thor- 
oughly. On the mareh each 
element of the Advanced 
Guard must be impressed to 
the fact that their mission 
is to see that the mareh of 
the main body is not de- 
layed; on halts during the 
‘ march a marching outpost 
established; in camp, billet 
or bivouae an outpost estab- 
lished, whose mission must 
he observation and resistance. 
The main body must not be 
disturbed or annoyed. In 
“ostile country with a treach- 
erous foe all means of seeur- 
ity must be established and 


to this end battalion com- 
manders will instruet their 
subordinates in the details 


of their duty.’’ 
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After this year of brilliant achievement by the Second 
Division Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, U. 8. Marine Corps, 
Commanding the Division, wished the officers and men 
of his command a Happy New Year with the following 
order : 

‘*1. The year that has just ended has been the most 
momentous of the century. A year ago the military 
situation was ominous. Russia, and Roumania had been 
erushed, and the enemy was able to mass a greatly su- 
perior force on the Western Front. In March, April and 
May, he struck powerful and victorious blows in Picardy, 
Belgium, and on the Chemin des Dames. At this critical 
hour, the American forces were placed in the battle lines, 
and on November 11th, after an offensive campaign by 
the Allies’ Commander-in-Chief, conducted with consum- 
mate skill and characterized by a continuous battle of 
unparalleled activity and violence, the enemy was de- 
feated and the victory was won. 

‘9 The Second Division played a part of great mili- 
tary and historic importance in this tremendous engage- 
ment. It fought five pitched battles or series of battles, 
always defeating the enemy, aud it has won the right to 
have inscribed on its banners the names of the brilliant 
victories won by it at Chateau Thierry, Soissons, St. 
Mihiel Salient, Blane Mont, and Argonne-Meuse. Its casu- 
alties were 732 officers 
and 23,653 men, total 
24,385. This was about 
ten per centum of the 
total casualties of the 
American Expedition- 
ary Forces. It captured 
12,026 prisoners, over 
one quarter of the 
total number captured 
by the A. E. F. ii 
captured 345 cannon, 
about one quarter of 
the total number eap- 
tured by the A. E. F. 

‘<3. The officers and 
men of the Division 
have earned by their 
valor, their skill and 
their victories, the ad- 


Paris-Metz Road, June, 1918 
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niration and gratitude of our Allies and our countrymen. 

“4. That the New Year be a happy one four all mem- 
bers of the Division, their families and their friends is 
my most earnest wish.’’ 

To some of us youngsters in the Corps it might be 
interesting to know what became of the leaders of those 
valiant Marines of 1918. Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, 
Commander of the Second Division, retired from the 
Marine Corps after having served as Major General Com- 
mandant and is at present Superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, Va. General Wendell C. 
Neville, Commander of the Fourth Marine Brigade, died 
while serving as the Major General Commandant in 1930. 
Colonel Logan Feland, who commanded the Fifth Regi- 
ment of Marines, was retired from the Marine Corps as 
a Major General on 1 September, 1933. Colonel Harry 
Lee, who commanded the Sixth Marines, was promoted to 
srigadier General in 1921 and is now serving as Com- 
manding General of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

While many of their countrymen, as is characteristic 
of the American people, have forgotten much of the 
brilliant achievements of these officers and men of the 
Harine contingent of the famous Second Division and have 
failed to give them the honor and recognition that is their 
just due, they have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
lives have been well 
spent in defense of the 
high ideals of their coun- 
try and their tasks 
were well done. It is fit- 
ting, with the coming of 
the new year, for us 
youthful Marines of to- 
day to pause and reeall 
the gallantry, the devo- 
tion and unselfish serv- 
ice to Country and Corps 
of these gallant officers 
and men, and resolve 
that no matter what may 
become the lot of our 
Country and Corps, we 
will live up to the tradi- 
tions which they have 
given us. 


APPROACH TO HILL 142 
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Constantine M. Perkins . 


**Scimitar, simitar, or cimeter (it is 
spelled in various ways), is derived from 
the Persian Shimshir, Hindu, Shamsher 
(shim or sham, a nail or claw, and shir 
or sher, a lion or tiger—meaning literally 
lion's or tiger’s claw), a short, curved, single 
edged sword much in use among Orientals. 
It is supposed to be of Mohammedan 
origin, the weapon used by the Moslems 
when they conquered Byzantium, Jerusalem, 
the Eastern Roman (Greek) Empire, and 
overran most of the Christian world, the 
Scourge preached by the Prophets in the 
Gospel of the Sword as expounded in the 
Keran,’’—Century Dictionary, 11th edition. 

The cut accompanying the above defini- 
tion, representing a scimitar, is almost an 
exact replica of the Marine Corps officers’ 
sword of today, ivory hilt, Mameluke grip, 
crossed-bar guard,—in fact, in almost every 
particular, except that the blade is slightly 
more pronounced in its curve.—(C. M. P.) 


ae you a song of the flying hoof; 
Of the desert Arab free; 
MaaOf Hamet Pasha, of Yassuf— 

A song of Tripoli; 
A song of the hated hereties, 

A challenge to their faith— 
That counterfeit, the Crucifix, 

With the Word the Koran gaith. 


The curse of the Christian Cavaliers, 
The wrath of the Ramadan; 

A song of the sword which shivers, shears, 
When swung by the Mussulman: 

A sword, once of the effete East, 
Which rode with the Risaldar, 

Which scorns your puny, prating, priest— 
The Song of the Scimitar! 


The sword which shears, the sword which 
cleaves 

Through crest and chain cuirass; 

The sword that shatters steel and leaves 
A steed that is riderless: 

A song of the scimitar, unsheathed, 
The sword of the Sowar stern— 

The sword of the Mameluke, bequeathed 
To the conqueror of Derne! 


From the minaret where the muezzin sang 
His sonorous song of war, 

When the welkin rang to the toesin’s clang 
At the eall of the Kalifa; 

When the smoke from smould’ring fagots 

wreathed 

And swept o’er the desert sands, 

It was then a seimitar, unsheathed 
With all Islam’s fire-brands. 


It has swept like a devastating seythe 
Through chaff and garnered grain; 
*Neath its seathing sweep were wont to 

writhe 
The Infidels of Spain: 
The ‘‘lion’s eclaw’’ of the Sultan, Shah, 
Which blazed a bloody swath 


’Tis yours—Saladin’s scimitar, 
The Avenger of the Faith! 


With glazing eyes transfixed in death, 
With palsied hand whose grasp 
Relaxed with last expiring breath 
In dissolution’s gasp 
The faithful, then compelled to yield 
When ‘‘Star and Creseent’’ waned, 
Relinquished it to you to wield; 
Let not it be profaned! 


Achillean scourge of the Infidel, 

Of righteousness and wrath; 
Valkyrs—Upsaras of Azrael 

Have hovered o’er its path: 
Mace of Mohammed, Istanboul, 

Of the Crescent and the Star— 
The sign, the signet and symbol 

Of Il Allah—Avatar! 


Innocuous in desuetude, 
Unblessed by brotherhood— 
That battered blade which was imbrued 
With Unbelievers’ blood: 
At Islam’s Eden gates it flamed, 
The Prophet’s Paradise— 
Now, to be honored and acclaimed 
A trophy—and their prize! 


Is it shorn of its potency, subdued, 
Bound by your blood-bought bans? 

Is it now, when purged of that ancient 

feud, 

But a jest for the caravans? 

A toy—a plaything for parade, 
In ignominy to rust? 

When the war-drums roll, its ringing blade 
Still thrills with the battle-lust! 


The sword which is now your heritage 
To which the vanquished kneel 
When bared, blood-bathed in battle-gage, 

With ringing steel on steel: 
The sword that shall, in laurel wreathed, 
Be drawn where Might is Right, 
For Allah wielded, when unsheathed 
To strike and wrong requite. 


The conqueror of Jerusalem, 
Of the Holy Sepulchre, 

It sang the Romans’ requiem— 
Islam’s Exealibur! 

In ye its mission, hope, and trust is, 
When drawn in righteous war, 
That ve wield it for God and Justice— 

The Mameluke’s scimitar! 


What drama clusters ’round its hilt, 
About its blade entwines! 
Ensanguined with what blood once spilt, 

Which now so brightly shines! 
To win for Allah victory 

When stars ascendent vied 
With waning moon at Tripoli, 

And, still defiant, died! 


What stirring seenes! Moslems, Marines 
Far flung by land and sea 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CROIX DE MORT 


IEUTENANT BECKER 
had difficulty in seeing. 
He had come blinking 
ee down the cleated planking 
leading from the bright sunlight 
above, and the candle-lighted dugout swam mistily before 
his eyes. Slowly, like a motion picture film coming into 
focus, the figure of a man loomed up from behind a map- 
littered table. 

**Colonel von Hulsen?’’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘*Yes. What can I do for you?’’ 

The lieutenant clicked his heels, saluted, and fished in 
the pockets of his Waffenrock. Extracting an envelope 
he handed it to the other man. 

The colonel broke the seal and spread the papers in front 
of him. ‘‘Hmm. Just up from the Italian frontier, are 
you, Lieutenant?”’ 

**Yes, Sir.’’ 

have a 
splendid  record,’’ 
complimented the “The dirty corpse-robbin’ Boche done stole 
colonel as he con- this from some poor dead Frog.” 
tinued reading. 
you'll find 
conditions are radi- 
eally different here. 
These Americans 
understand nothing 
but the rifle and 
bayonet—and they 
are stubborn. But 
they are not so bit- 
ter as their allies.’’ 

In silence he pe- 
rused further; and 
the young officer’s 
vision became 
clearer. Out of the 
mist evolved the 
short-cropped, iron- 
wire hair of the 
regimental com- 
mander. The stern 
harshness of his 
countenance  sof- 
tened in the light. The hardness gave way to an expres- 
sion of compassion. 

The lieutenant could see the black and white ribbon of 
an iron eross twisted through a buttonhole of the com- 
mander’s tunic. Then his eyes caught the glint of a 
bronzed medal. It was a cross, suspended by a green 
ribbon. Quite unusual, this, for officers wore no medals 
at the front; and this one was unfamiliar to Becker. 
Somewhere, he remembered, he had seen one like it. He 
tried to think. Then it came to him in a flash—but it 
was all so impossible. No German officer would be wear- 
ing a French Croix de Guerre. 

‘‘Very good, Lieutenant,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘You will 
be attached to the third company. Oberleutnant Briel is 
in command. Report to him at once.’’ 

An hour later Lieutenant Briel had welcomed his new 
officer. Briefly he outlined the duties and the situation. 

‘‘We have a good regiment and our commander is the 
best in the Corps,’’ he said; ‘‘but then you’ve doubtless 
heard all about him.’’ 


BY FRANK H. RENTFROW 


Illustrated by R. Davis 


‘*No, nothing. You forget that 
I have just broken away from 
the isolation of the Italian front. 
But tell me, is that a French 
decoration he wears?’’ 

Briel raised his eyes. ‘‘Lord, man, you must have been 
isolated not to have heard that story! Yes, he wears a 
French Croix de Guerre, special permission from the 
Emperor. But it is more than a medal. It is his talisman, 
a charm that seems to protect him from all things evil. 
Three years now he’s been on every front, and never a 
scratch. As long as he wears that medal he feels certain 
that nothing can harm him. Perhaps he’s right; he’s the 
sole survivor of that Jagar battalion that was wiped out. 
He is the only officer alive of his division who saw action 
at Mons.’’ 

how,’’ in- 
quired Becker, 
“‘does a German 
officer happen to be 
wearing the medal 
of an enemy coun- 
try?”’ 

happened 
three years ago. I 
am one of the few 
left who were priv- 
ileged to witness it. 
Von Hulsen was a 
young Hauptmann 
at the time, and his 
company held a 
portion of a for- 
ward trench A 
well protected post 
it was, too, with a 
veritable wilderness 
of barbed wire in 
front of it. 

“One morning 
just at dawn the 
French came over. 
They got as far as 
the wire in front 
of us and we tore 
them to shreds, literally blasted them right back to their 
own position. They left their dead, but got most of the 
wounded away. 

‘*But there was one fellow who couldn’t make it. He 
had been blinded by shell fire, and every move he made got 
him more tangled up in the wire. It was pitiful to watch 
the poor devil. He had one bloody hand up where his 
eyes had been, and he staggered along, groping about 
with the other, with those rusty thorns tearing his 
flesh. 

‘*Von Hulsen didn’t hesitate long after he saw him. 
Before anyone knew what he was up to, the captain was 
out of the trench and ten meters away. 

‘*With snipers trying to cut him down he got out to 
that wounded Frenchman and put his arm around his 
shoulder. And, by God, Becker, he guided that man 
through the wire and back to the French position. 

*‘T saw an officer come out to meet them. He and von 
Hulsen exchanged salutes. Then our captain turned about 
and came back. The French were (Continued on page 45) 
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HORNETS THE DEEP 


By H. F. BRECKEL 


Misfortune Stalked at the Heels of the Survivors of 
the Ill-Fated ANTILLES. Before the Ship that Rescued 
Them from the Icy Waters Reached Her Port, a 
Deadly Torpedo had Drilled into Her Own Vitals. 


HE convoy, comprising the 

transports Jlenderson, Wille- 

had and Antilles, under escort 

of the converted yachts USS. 
Corsair (Flag), USS. Alceedo and USS. 
Kanawha, sailed from St. Nazaire, 
France, on 15 October, 1917; and we 
aboard the Corsair little realized what 
lay ahead of us as we took our place 
in the formation and steamed west- 
ward through the mined channel to 
the open sea. 

The initial*period of the voyage was 
marked only by a two-day siege of 
rough weather which moderated some- 
what by the morning of the 17th, leaving the sea studded 
with whiteecaps, and running choppily to such extent that 
the USS. Kanawha, the smallest of the escorting vessels, 
was obliged to obtain permission to return to port, being 
unable to maintain her position or to buck the heavy seas 
which continually drenched her, fore and aft. 

The eventful morning of the 17th of October found the 
convoy making good progress, and the day dawned clear 
with a promise of better weather. Zigzagging along on 
the base course, we aboard the Corsair observed the 
Antilles suddenly sheer out of position, followed imme- 
diately by the Henderson and the Willehad, which ships 
immediately headed at full speed away from the vicinity, 
the former laying down a heavy smoke bomb sereen. The 
USS. Corsair and USS. Alcedo put about at once and, 
with crews at battle quarters, started laying down a 
shattering depth bomb discharge, for the sudden seatter- 
ing of the formation presaged onl) one thing—an enemy 
submarine attack. No explosion of a torpedo was heard, 
nor any other sound or sign was observed at the immediate 
time when the convoy broke formation but it was very 
soon observed that the troopshin Antilles was sorely hit, 
inasmuch as she lay to, dead in the water, and her decks 
teemed with action as the launching of lifeboats began, 
these all too apparent signs indicating to our experienced 
eyes that she had received her death blow. 

Steaming in close as we dared to the Antilles, we deter- 
mined that she had been hit very badly. and, as our job 
was to keep the submarine from getting in another shot at 
the remaining vessels of the convoy, we at once continued 
our depth bomb barrage, circling about the area at full 
speed and our wake astern was one continuous series of 
spouting geysers as our bombs reached down into the 
depths in the effort to destroy the stealthy monster which 


had managed to get within the pro- 
teeting cordon of escort vessels and 
unleash the devastating torpedo, which, 
we later learned, had struck the An- 
tilles abreast her engine room, ripping 
the fragile hull wide open and com- 
pletely destroying everything in its 
path. 

Huge quantities of water imme- 
diately poured into the breach in the 
hull, and the ship started settling by 
the stern at once. Within a few minutes 
the bow was poised high in the air, 
with the stern completely submerged 
and after remaining in this position 
for a few seconds, the Antilles plunged beneath the sur- 
face of the sea to her grave in the unknown deep, leaving 
a series of dirty wreckage-littered whirlpools in which 
were the struggling forms of men and such lifeboats as 
the erew were able to launch. The sea seemed to be a 
shambles of struggling humanity and wreckage, and to this 
day the scene is indelibly imprinted on my memory—life- 
boats struggling in the choppy seas—struggling men, 
some in lifebelts, some swimming, some clinging to rafts, 
ammunition eases or other bits of floatsam adrift on the 
surface of the icy waters of a relentless sea. 

After the preliminary bombing of the area by the 
Corsair and Alcedo, the latter vessel commenced picking 
up the survivors while the Corsair circled around the 
wreckage and continued to patrol the vicinity in the hope 
of sighting the U-Boat. After a short time the Corsair 
too, started picking up survivors floating about on the 
surface, some of whom, because of the freshening wind 
and sea, were beginning to drift away. It is recalled that 
one of the survivors was perched astride the upended 
bow of a sunken lifeboat, and another was perched on an 
ammunition ease, from which precarious position the sur- 
vivor, a little seaman of the naval armed guard shouted, 
as we came alongside to pick him up, ‘‘Be eareful, skip- 
per, there’s live ammunition in this case!’’ A typical 
example of ‘‘disregard of self in time of emergency,’’ 
the boy’s thoughts being not on his own safety, but rather 
on the safety of the vessel coming to pick him up. 

The Corsair and Alcedo continued working in the 
vicinity until 10:30 A. M. at which time all visible sur- 
vivors were safely on board. A check-up of those reseued 
indicated that out of a known total of 237 persons aboard 
the Antilles, the Alcedo had picked up 117 and the 
Corsair 50 survivors, among these being Brigadier General 
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W. S. MeNair, U. 8S. Army, inaking the total rescued 167 
men, the U-Boat having exacted a toll of the fine ship and 
70 lives. Of the total who perished, the official report 
states that ‘‘45 were members of the merehant crew, 4 
were of the naval armed guard, while the balance were 
soldiers being sent home.’’ Although the torpedo explosion 
was not heard aboard the USS. Corsair, members of the 
Antilles’ crew rescued stated that ‘‘the report when the 
torpedo struck was terrific. It completely wrecked the 
engine room, releasing ammonia fumes from the ice ma- 
chine, destroyed the dynamos, and instantly flooded the 
whole compartment, killing every man on duty except an 
oiler, who happened to be working on the upper grating 
at the time. He managed to escape, almost overeome by 
fumes, through the engine room skylight, other outlets 
being blocked by the explosion. Of a total of 21 men on 
duty in the engine room and fire room, only 3 escaped. 
The two firemen, 
who, like the oiler, 
managed sur- 
vive the explosion, 
escaped through 


it is surprising that greater loss of life was not incurred, 
the hour having been early, (6:45 A. M.) and many per- 
sons would have been in their bunks in normal circum- 
stances. However, it was reported that there had been a 
fire on board the Antilles shortly before the torpedo 
struck, and all hands were up and about. 

The condition of the survivors in some individual cases 
was pitiful, due to the cold and exposure as well as shock 
and immersion in the sea, after which they floated about 
on wreckage or in the few boats for several hours before 
being picked up by the rescuing vessels. In the ease of 
one survivor who grasped the line we threw him, his grip 
on it was so rigid when we finally got him aboard the 
Corsair that we had to pry his hands open to get him to 
release it before we could get him below to the engine 
room to thaw him out. One has really to see the pitiful 
scene of men struggling for their lives in the iey waters 
of the sea to get 
the true perspee- 
tive of the appal- 
ling scene Wwe 
visioned it that 


the fire room ven- 


tilator. The ex- 
plosion also ear- 
ried away the ra- 
dio antenna, while 
the lookout perched 
high in the crow’s 
nest blown 
clear of the protec- 
tive canvas screen 
and hurled to the 
deck below, being 
instantly killed by 
the fall.”’ 

Only four of the 
ten available life- 
boats were able to 
get clear of the ship 
before she plunged 
beneath the waves. 
This was due to 
the fact that the 
ship’s engines con- 
tinued to turn 
over slowly, as 
well as the rough 
seas running and 
the bad list of the 
ship, which made 
launching of boats 
very difficult dur- 
ing the short pe- 
riod of time the vessel remained afloat. The report of 
the Senior Naval Officer aboard the Antilles stated, ‘‘The 
behavior of the naval personnel was equal to the highest 
traditions of the Service. The two forward guns’ crews 
remained at their stations until the ship went down and 
made no effort to leave their guns until ordered to save 
themselves. Radioman Ausburne, U. S. Navy, went down 
with the ship while at his station in the radio room. 
When the explosion occurred, Ausburne, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, ordered his fellow operator 
to don his life preserver, saying as he took his station at 
the radio key, ‘Good-bye Mac.’ Too much eredit cannot 
be given the officers and men aboard the Corsair and 
Alcedo for their reseue work and their whole-heartedness 
and generosity.”’ 

Considering the suddeness of the unlooked-for attack, 


gray October 
morning of 1917; 
men half dressed, 
spewed into the 
maw of the sea 
from the tilting 
decks, some with 
lifebelts, others 
panie stricken, for- 
getting them, 
plunging over 
board with noth- 
ing to keep them 
afloat; men strug- 
gling in the iey 
sea,  clambering 
upon bits of 
wreckage, perhaps 
a hatch covering 
or door, or wood- 
en ammunition 
case; some leaving 
overcrowded boats 
or rafts to swim 
over to others less 
erowded. And, 
some men, unable 
to swim or struck 
by pieces of wreck- 
age, going down, 


The condition of the survivors in some individual cases was pitiful to be numbered 


among the toll of 
the relentless sea and the deadly U-Boat, that stinging 
hornet of the deep. Not a sign of the U-Boat was seen 
after it discharged the torpedo with such deadly precision 
but the identity of the submarine has recently been estab- 
lished by the author, through the good offices of Kapitan 
Zur See, Lothar von Arnauld de la Periére, formerly at- 
tached to the German Submarine Forces operating out of 
bruges, Belgium Base, and the Marin-Archiv, of Berlin, 
Germany. The unseen U-Boat which stealthily maneu- 
vered into position on the port quarter of the convoy 
early on the morninig of October 17, 1917, and fired the 
torpedo which sent the Antilles ana 70 of her complement 
to the bottom, was the U-105 and not the U-62 as is stated 
in the Publieation of the Historical Section, Washington, 
D. C., ‘‘ American Ship Casualties of the World War.”’ 
Finally giving up hope that (Continued on page 45) 
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Marines Merged with Fleet 


Washington, Dec. 14.—Reorganization of 
the fighting forces of the Marine Corps so 
as to put them directly under the com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet was announced 
today at the Navy Department. 

The East and West Coast Expeditionary 
Forces have been abolished and merged in- 
to a new fleet marine force, which will con 
stitute a part of the fleet organization and 
be included in the operating force plan for 
each fiseal year. 

Orders giving effect to the new policy 
were issued by Major Gen. Ben H. Fuller, 
commandant of the Marine Corps, imme 
diately after he had received a‘ general or 
der from Secretaty Swanson directing this 
sweeping charge. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Lyman has been 
placed in command of the new force, and 
with his staff will be stationed normally at 
Quantico, Va. 


Asks USMC Promotion Reform 

Congressional relief of stagnated pro- 
motion and increase of the enlisted strength 
to 17,000 are asked by Maj. Gen. Ben H. 
Fuller, Commandant of the Marine Corps 
in his annual report to the Secretary of the 
Navy for the fiscal year 1933. 

In asking for legislation to relieve ‘‘the 
serious condition of the promotion question 
among the commissioned officers,’’ General 
Fuller declared that ‘‘about 35% of the 
majors and captains have been in those 
grades for 13 years, this being about half 
as fast as naval promotion for officers of 
the same length of service.’’ 

17,000 Are Wanted in Marine Corps 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 26.—Because the 
Marine Corps enlisted strength of 15,200 
during the past fiseal year ‘‘ was not suffi- 
cient to perform properly the duties re- 
quired of the corps,’’ Maj. Gen. Ben H. 
Fuller told Secretary Swanson in his an 
nual report he wants it boosted to 17,000. 

Paris Air Fleet Ends North African Tour 

Istres Airport, France, Dee. 24.—Twen- 
ty-seven French air corps planes completed 
a prolonged aerial tour of French North 
Africa, returning here today in time for 
Christmas. The mass flight of some 16,- 
000 miles inspired the imagination of the 
populace, who turned out to give the fliers 
a tremendous ovation. They will be pub- 
licly feted in Paris on January 14. 

Monitor Survivor Dies 

Covington, Ky., Dec. 24.—Isaac Newton 
Hewling, believed to have been one of the 
last survivors of the historic Civil War 


naval battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, died in a_ hospital here last 
night. He was 91. 
Appointed Pay Clerk 
Paymaster Sergeant Norman C. Bates, 
USMC, was appointed a Pay Clerk in the 
Marine Corps, Dec. 19, 1933, to rank from 
Dee. 18, 1933. He is on duty at Marine 
Corps Headquarters. 
* 
Col. L. M. Gulick Dies in China 
Peiping, Dee. 23 (I.N.S.).—Col. Louis 
Mason Gulick, of the United States Ma- 
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rine Corps, recently retired commandant of 
the United States legation guard here, died 
today from chronie nephritis. 

He is survived by his wife, now in 
Peiping. 

Colonel Gulick’s body, it was announced 
by legation officials, will be sent to the 
United States aboard an Army transport, 
for burial in Arlington National Cemetery 
with full military honors. 

* * 
General Williams Decorated 

Brig. Gen. Dion Williams, USMC, was 
presented with the Distinguished Service 
Medal in the name of the President of the 
United States by Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Roosevelt. The ceremony came as a 


surprise, for the award of the medal had 
not previously been announced. The cita- 
tion was for distinguished service as com- 
manding general of the Second Brigade of 
Marines in Nicaragua in 1929 and 1930. 

* * * 
Marine Officers to Retire 

Capt. Charles B. Hobbs, USMC, has been 
found physically incapacitated for active 
service by a retiring board and will be 
placed on the retired list May 1, 1934. 
two other officers of the Marine Corps, 
Capt. Austin G. Rome, USMC, and Ist Lt. 
Sol E. Levensky, USMC, have been recom- 
mended for retirement because of physical 
disability and ordered to appear before a 
retiring board. 

* * * 
Cruiser Launched 

Bremerton, Wash., Dee. 16.—Christened 
by a descendant of one of the founders of 
the Oregon town whose name it bears, the 
U. 8S. Navy’s 10,000-ton cruiser Astoria 
was launched at Puget Sound Navy Yard 
here today. 

Immediately after the christening, the 
Navy’s newest and most powerful cruiser 
was taken in tow by a fleet of tugs and 
moved from the building dock to a nearby 
pier, where the remainder of her equipment 
will be installed. 

The Astoria is said by naval engineering 
officers to have more power than that of 
the greatest battleship in the Navy. She 
has engines of 107,000 horse power, de- 
signed to drive the 588-foot fighting ma- 
chine through the water at a speed of 32.7 
knots, or more than 37 land miles an hour. 

* * 


Strong Navy Urged 

Washington, Dec. 31.—An assertion that 
economy has reduced the navy personnel to 
a point of danger, as regards both effi- 
ciency and preparedness, is made in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Navigation 
to Secretary Swanson. 

The report was prepared under the di- 
rection of Rear Admiral F. B. Upham, who 
was chief of the Bureau during the fiscal 
year ended July 1, and his successor, Rear 
Admiral William D. Leahy. 

The report recommends that all redue- 
tions in pay, allowances and emoluments 
of the navy’s personnel be rescinded at the 
earliest possible date and that considera- 
tion be given to a ‘‘general revision up- 
ward of navy pay.’’ 

Pointing out that a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in pay has been applied from the 
highest to the lowest grade, the original 
pay of the latter being only $21 a month, 
the report declares that this feature, as ap- 
plied to enlisted men, with the stoppage or 
slowing down of promotions and the can- 
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eellations of re-enlistment, may be expect- 
ed to have ‘‘a detrimental effect on the 
enlisted service during the forthcoming 
year.’’ 

* * * 
Colonel Little Promoted 

Promotion of Col. Louis MeC. Little, Ma- 
rine Corps, to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral was announced recently at the Navy 
Department. He will fill the vacancy creat- 
ed by the retirement of Brig. Gen. Dion 
Williams on January 1. 

Col. Little has been on duty in Haiti 
since June, 1931, and will probably not re- 
turn to the United States before next 
spring. His last duty in Washington was 
as director of operations and training at 
headquarters of the Marine Corps. 

The new general’s present duty is com- 
manding officer of the First Brigade. 

* 


* * 


Murderers of Former Marine Put to Death 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 12.—On the 
night of August 7, 1932, Patrolman Milo 
Kennedy, a former Marine, was beaten to 
death by a trio of Negroes when he at- 
tempted to arrest one of them. This morn- 
ing the three murderers, chanting Negro 
spirituals, paid the penalty in the electric 
chair. Several societies interested them- 
selves in behalf of the condemned men, but 
justice overruled and the death penalty 
was executed. 


* * 


Army Family Joins Marines 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 17.—The three 
sons of Major Markham, U. S. Engineers, 
Reserves, and Mrs. Markham, were enlisted 
into the Marine Corps today by Sergeant 
Julian M. Ashley. The boys, Charles A. 
Markham, Dudley C. Grafton, and Edwin 
P. Grafton, are looking forward to an in- 
teresting cruise in the service of their 
choice. 

* * * * 

Destroyers’ Keels Laid 

Camden, N. J., Dee. 18.—Barely three 
months since the contracts for the vessels 
were signed, the New York Shipbuilding 
Company today laid its first ‘‘N.R.A. 
keels’’ for the United States destroyers 
Winslow, Porter, MacDougal and Selfridge. 

* * * * 

Navy Seeks Half Billion for 102 Craft 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 28.—In an effort 
to bring the United States Navy to ‘‘ full 
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treaty strength’’ by 1939, the higher naval 
command, it was learned yesterday, has 
decided to recommend to Congress adop- 
tion of two resolutions which, in effect, 
would give a blanket authorization for a 
five-year construction program to cost ap- 
proximately $516,000,000. 

This proposal calls for the building of 
102 war craft, and would be in addition 
to the present 32-vessel construction pro- 
gram, which is being paid for with $238,- 
000,000 allocated to the Navy by the Pub- 
lie Works Administration. 

* * * * 


Navy Crippled, States Admiral Standley 


**A common fallacy of the country, es- 
pecially the press, is to reckon the strength 
of the Navy in number of ships or total 
existing tonnage. A ship is a useless mass 
of steel unless properly manned. 

**The Navy needs 85,000 men to man the 
ships now in commission. Unless. the 
strength of our enlisted personnel is 
brought up to a quota of 85,000, it will 
be necessary to resort to some form of re- 
serve for certain ships, in order that those 
in full commission can be maintained at 
eighty-five per cent complement. It would 
be misleading and unfair to the country 
to maintain ships in full commission with 
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fewer men than eighty-five per cent of full 


complement. 


**A combatant ship manned in peacetime 
with less than eighty-five per cent of war- 
time complement cannot be properly main- 
tained or trained—SHE IS A PAPER 


SHIP. 


**When we acquire the new ships neces- 
sary to bring us to treaty strength, we will 
need about 95,000 men to man our peace- 
time Navy on an eighty-five per cent basis. 
If we had all the combatant ships for a 
treaty Navy completely manned ready for 
emergency we would need for those ships 
about 112,000 men. 

**No more serious problem faces the 
Navy today than the lack of adequate man 
power.’’ 

* * * * 


Pay Cut Continues 

Washington, D. C., Jan, 12.—Serviece pay 
seales suffered two crushing blows this 
week as the President decreed continuance 
of the 15 per cent pay cut for another six 
months and the House of Representatives 
backed up its appropriations committee in 
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perpetuating the ‘‘pay freeze’’ into 1935, 
excepting only those increases incidental to 
promotions. 

The vote in the House, however, was 
very close, that body voting 197 to 192 on 
a rule which prevents any amendment of 
the economy features of the Independent 
Offices bill. Because of the narrow mar- 
gin of the decision hopes are high that the 
Senate will knock out the pay cut and 

* * 
Marine Corps Appointments 

Two Marine Corps appointments were 
announced at the Navy Department re- 
cently. Brig. Gen. Hugh Matthews has 
been reappointed Quartermaster of the 
Corps and Col. Louis M. Little, has been 
named by the President to be a brigadier 
general, succeeding Brig. Gen. Dion Wil- 
liams, who retired Jan. 1, 1934. 


* * 


President to Present Trophy 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 13.—The Presi- 
dent of the United States will present the 
Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy to Ist 
Lt. David L. Cloud, Jr., USMC, at 11 
o’elock on Jan. 18, 1934, at the White 
House. 

Lieutenant Cloud will receive the trophy 
as present commander of Observation Plane 
Squadron VO-7-M, which completed the 
most successful year of flying hours with- 
out accident to material or personnel for 
the past fiscal year. The name of the 
winning squadron has been inscribed on 
the trophy which will continue in custody 
of VO-7-M during the present fiscal year 
and a miniature replica of the trophy will 
go to the squadron for permanent retention. 

* * * * 
President Plans Review of Fleet 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 12.—President 
Roosevelt will review the United States 
Fleet in New York waters during the first 
part of next June under tentative plans 
now afoot. Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Henry L. Roosevelt announced this week. 

‘“‘The plans now eall for a review by 
the President in the Hudson River early 
in June,’’ the Acting Secretary said, in 
talking of plans for the visit of the Fleet 
to the Atlantic next Spring and Summer. 
‘They will go to various stations for such 
repairs as they have time to make, and 
then scatter along the East Coast to vari- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


The young lieutenant had been 30 see 
onds late on parade, and was incurring the 
wrath of the C. O. later, in the orderly 
room, 

‘*[’m exceedingly sorry, sir,’’ he apolo 
gized, ‘‘but I woke so late there was only 
10 minutes to dress.’’ 

‘*Ten minutes!’’ barked the colonel; 
why, boy, I ean dress comfortably in 10 
minutes, ’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said the loot, 
**but I wash, sir.’’ 

Wisconsin Guard Review. 


innocently, 


**You are still engaged to that Smith 
girl, are you not?’’ 

**Lucky for you. How on earth did you 
get out of it?’’ 

**T married her!’’—The Cub. 

Voice (on the telephone): Is my hus 
band in the club? 

Club Waiter: No, 
he isn’t. 

Voice: How do you know? 
you my name. 

Waiter: Husbands are never here, madam 

especially those who are wanted on the 
phone. 


madam, I’m afraid 


1 didn’t tell 


Answers. 


One of the students at an 
asylum noticed one of the inmates wheel 
ing a wheelbarrow upside down. 

‘*That’s not the way to push that 
thing,’’ the visitor said, ‘‘you’ve got it 
upside down.’’ 

**Oh, have 1?’’ answered the lunatic. 
‘*Well, I used to push it the other way 
and they put bricks in it.’’—Grit. 


psychology 


‘*Daughter, don’t you think it’s about 
time that young man left?’’ called the 
irate father. 


Downstairs the lad whispered: ‘‘ Your 
father’s a erank!’?’ 
The father, overhearing, called down, 


**Well, when vou haven’t got a self-starter, 
a erank comes in handy.’’—A. A. A. 

Hunter: ‘‘Henry, do you still act to 
ward your wife the same as you did before 
you were married?’’ 

Henry: ‘‘Just the same. I remember 
when I first fell in love with her. I would 
lean over the fence in front of her house 
and gaze at her shadow on the curtain, 
afraid to go in. And I act exactly the 
same way now.’’—Pathfinder. 


AN ELASTIC SCHEDULE 


The so-called ‘‘Flying Bullet Express’’ 


on the Swampoodle & Transcontinental 
railroad was held up for the night by a 
washout at Muggs Siding. 

‘<Conductor,’’ said an anxious passen- 
ger, ‘‘we’re going to be late, aren’t we?’’ 

‘*No, we ain’t goin’ to be late nuther,’’ 
snarled the eonductor. 

‘But I thought we were going to tie 
up here for the night.’’ 

‘*Well, so we be,’’ the conductor ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but that ain’t a-goin’ to make 
us late. We don’t run so close to time as 
all that.’’—Pathfinder. 


Goofus—What became of that 
hound dog you had a while back? 

Rufus—He killed himself. 

Goofus—Go ‘way! How come? 

Rufus—He tried to catch a fly on the 
small of his back. He miscalculated and 
bit himself right in two. 


grey- 


Rastus was re: ding the paper and he re 
marked to his friend: ‘‘Say, Niggah, it 
says heah dat in Sumatra a man ean buy 
a wife foh $3.’’ 

‘*Three dollahs,’’ exclaimed his friend, 
whose wife took in washing, ‘‘effen a nig- 
gah had three dollahs he doan need no 
wife.’’—Pathfinder. 

Proprietor of a western joint: ‘*Did you 
put that drunk out, like I told you to?’’ 

Dead Shot, the bouncer: ‘*‘ Naw, I didn’t 
put him out—only his eye.’’—Our Army. 


AS YE SOW 


A certain Bishop in Houston, Texas, has 
defined what is known to the clergy as an 
‘*agricultural flapper.’’ 

‘‘An agricultural flapper,’’ he declared, 
**is a girl who sows her wild oats on Sat- 
urday night, then goes to church on Sun- 
day morning and prays for a crop fail- 
ure.’’—Houston Post. 


Diner: What on earth is this broth 
made from, waiter? Surely it isn’t chick- 
en broth? 

Waiter: Well, sir, it’s chicken broth in 
its infancy. It’s made of the water the 
eggs were boiled in.—Tit-Bits. 


Bachelor—Before the wedding you told 
me that married life would be one grand, 
sweet song. 

Benedict (gloomily)—Yes; and 
then I’ve found it one grand, 
frain, 

Bachelor—Refrain? 

Benedict—Yes, my wife insists that I 
refrain from ecards, refrain from smoking, 
refrain from the elub, and refrain from 
going to baseball games or on fishing 
trips.—Path finder. 


sinee 
sweet re- 


The recruit was walking his post past 
the station cannons when an officer ap- 
proached and decided to test his training. 
‘*If I were to pick up one of those can- 
nons and walk away with it, what would 
you do?’’ he asked. 

Seriously and without hesitation, the re- 
eruit replied, ‘‘If you pick up one of those 
cannons and walk away with it, I will 
present arms with the other.’’—The Cub. 

Fore: ‘‘The letter ‘e’ is the unluckiest 
letter in the alphabet.’’ 

Aft: ‘*‘How come?’’ 

Fore: ‘‘ Because it is always out of cash, 
forever in debt, never out of danger and in 
hell all of the time.’ 

Aft: ‘‘Why, you poor sap, it’s in money, 
liberty, women, and twice in whoopee. 
What more would any sailor want?’’ 

—W. Va. Mountaineer. 


Indians on a Western reservation are 
reported to be showing symptoms of un- 
easiness. Maybe someone has been telling 
them that the whites want to give the 
eountry back to them. 

—Buffalo Evening News. 
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IF I HAD THE WINGS.... 


Mother—Now, Tommy, run upstairs and 
get baby’s nightgown. 

Tommy—Don’t want to. 

Mother—Oh, well, if you’re going to be 
unkind to your new little sister she may 
put on wings and fly back to heaven. 

Tommy—Then let her put on her wings 
and get the nightgown.—Pathfinder. 


Goofus—I can pick up a cent with my 
toes. 

Rufus—That’s nothing. My dog can pick 
up a scent with his nose. 


A young naval cadet was being put 
through the paces by an old sea captain. 

*‘*What would you do if a sudden storm 
sprang up on the starboard?’’ 

**Throw out an anchor, sir.’’ 

‘*What would you do if another storm 
sprang up aft?’’ 

‘*Throw out another anchor, sir.’’ 

**And if another terrific storm sprang 
up forward, what would you do?’’ 

‘*Throw over another anchor.’’ 

**Hold on!’’ said the captain. ‘‘ Where 
are you getting all your anchors from?’’ 

‘*From the same place as you’re getting 
your storms.’’--USS Texas Steer. 


Wife (trying to think of The Hague) 
Let me see—what is the name of that 
place where so much has been done to 
promote the peace of the world? 
Husband—I suppose you mean Reno? 
—Pathfinder. 


An ancient coin has been unearthed in 
Seotland. The later report that a skeleton 
on its hands and knees has been found 
nearby is not confirmed.—Punch. 


Minister: Now, Macpherson, why don’t 
you fight against your longing for drink? 
When you are tempted, think of your wife 
at home. 

Maepherson (thoughtfully): I do some- 
times, sir, but when the thirst is upon me, 
I am absolutely devoid of fear.—Tit-Bits. 


A visitor tried to crash the Chicago Fair 
with a pass to the Exposition of ’93. His 
tale, that he was held up forty years in 
Loop traffic, is thought somewhat over- 
drawn.—Detroit News. 


*<T thought you said you had slashed 
prices,’’ said the customer to the mer- 
chant. 

‘‘We have,’’ said the dealer. 

‘‘Then you must have done it with a 
safety razor,’’ commented the customer. 


—Pathfinder. 


Pi‘? 
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The minister advertised for a man-ser- 
vant and next morning a nicely dressed 
young man rang the bell. 

‘Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o’clock?’’ asked the minister. 

*“T guess so,’’ answered the young man. 

‘*Well, can you polish all the silver, 
wash the dishes and keep the house neat 
and tidy?’’ 

‘«Say, parson,’’ said the young fellow, 
**T came here to see about getting married 
—but if it’s going to be as much work as 
all that you can count me out right now.’’ 

—Tit-Bits. 


No wonder the death rate is lower in 
hard times. A man hates to quit while he’s 
loser.—Muskogee Phoeniz. 

It was their first boat drill. The Petty 
Officer fell overboard. ‘‘Don’t stand there 
like dumbbells, give a yell, can’t you?’?’ 

High school graduate in boat, ‘‘ Rah, Rah. 
Rah! P. O.!’’—Shipmate. 


Policeman: Why did you call me? Is 
that man annoying you? 

Old Maid: No, but he’s trying to get 
away.—Walla-Walla. 


Dingbat—What’s the matter? Finances 
bothering you again? 

Wombat—yYes. I owe Smithers $5 and 
today I’ve got it, and he knows I’ve got it, 
and he knows I know he knows I’ve got it. 
I’m up a stump. 


Shivel: ‘‘If a train averaging 50 miles 
an hour starts from N. Y. and meets a 
train from Chicago going 60 miles an hour. 
How old am I?’’ 

Brydson: (Looking him over for a mo- 
ment.) ‘‘Why, you’re 38.’’ 

Shivel: (Surprisingly.) ‘‘That’s right. 
How did you know?’’ 

Brydson: ‘*Easy, my cousin half 
erazy, and he’s 19.’’—Tennessee Tar. 


A countryman using a London telephone 
could not make himself understood. The 
operator kept telling him to shout louder. 

I could shout any louder,’’ he 
roared in exasperation, ‘‘I shouldn’t be 
using your rotten phone at all.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Young Man—I should like to ask your 
advice, sir, as to whether you think your 
daughter would make me a suitable wife. 

Lawyer—No, I don’t think she would. 
Ten dollars, please.—Pathfinder. 


Seventeen 


PRESENTS REQUESTED 


**Hello, Moses,’’ said Cohen, when he 
met his friend in the street one day. 
**You are just the man I vanted to see. 
You are coming to my Rachel’s twenty-first 
birthday party, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*Vell,’’ Moses hesitated, ‘‘I don’t 
think I can manage it—’’ 

**Oh, but you must. My Rachel vill be 
so disappointed if you don’t. She par- 
ticularly vants you to be there, and, after 
all, she’ll only have one’ twenty-first 
birthday in her life.’’ 

**Oh, vell,’’ said Moses, looking gratified 
at being pressed so much to honor the pro- 
ceedings with his presence, ‘‘ perhaps I ean 
manage it after all.’’ 

‘‘That’s fine!’’ cried Rachel’s father, 
‘fand ven you come, just kick on the door 
—ve’ll hear you.’’ 

**Kick on the door? Vy can’t I knock 
with my hands, like any other time?’’ 

‘*Vell, Moses,’’ said the other, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘how can you use your hands with 
your arms full of present?’’—Walla-Walla, 


A friend was showing a Scotsman round 
his cutlery factory. ‘‘Here’s a souvenir for 
you, Mae,’’ he said, when the visit was 
over, and handed him a_ pocket-knife. 
*«But,’’ he added, ‘‘you’ll have to give 
me a penny for it, so it cannot cut our 
friendship.’’ 

With some reluctance the Scot searched 
his pockets and at last produced a nickel. 

‘Have ye got change?’’ he asked, anx- 
iously. 

‘*Sorry,’’ replied his friend. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I haven’t.’’ 

Mae thought for a moment. ‘‘Then ye 
can just gi’e me four more knives,’’ he 
said.—Intertype. 


An excursion train had stopped unex- 
pectedly at a country station and the 
guard, stretching his legs on the platform, 
observed blue smoke pouring from the 
window of a carriage prominently labeled 
‘«Non-smoking.’’ He opened the door, and 
after surveying six guilty-looking holiday- 
makers, remarked: 

‘<Gentlemen, there are two rules on 
this line which are repeatedly broken. 
First, smoking is forbidden in carriages 
not set aside for that purpose. Also, the 
company’s servants may not accept gratu- 
ities. You have already broken one of 
these rules.’’—Tit-Bits. 


\ 


\ 


Wy 


“So you slapped his face last night 
when he told you that your stockings were 
bagging at the knees.” 

“Certainly. I didn’t have any on!” 
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BOOKS—Passing in Review 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 
AN INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 


RUSSIA IN RED REVOLT 


THE WHITE ARMIES OF RUSSIA. 
By George Stewart( Maemillan) $4.00. 
In the black penumbra of the World 

War the revolt of Russia cast a shadow 

of less density on history’s pages. Perhaps 

the shadow was red, rather than black, for 
enough blood was spilled to stain her soil 
forever. Two decades have passed since 

Russia exploded in a blazing mass of re- 

volt. Some of the story has been told; 

most of it will forever remain a secret. 

One of the best chronicles of the devas- 
tation wrought by the Red and White 
armies, revolutionists and counter-revolu- 
tionists of Russia, has been penned by 
Mr. George Stewart. All the drama of the 
gigantic struggle is presented in the de- 
tailed account. We meet the leaders of 
both, or rather the many factions: Lenin, 
Kerensky, Trotsky, Petlura, and the pa- 
thetic character, Admiral Kolchak, whose 
retreat across the wastelands of Siberia is 
a dramatic epic: 

**The drama of Siberian dictatorship 
as far as Kolehak was concerned rushed 
swiftly to its close. As the Czechs moved 
slowly toward Irkutsk, the miners of 
Cheremkhovo on January 13th demanded 
that the admiral be handed over to them. 
Blahos, the commander of the train, prom- 
ised to surrender the admiral to the 
proper authorities at Irkutsk. The follow- 
ing day the train reached the Irkustk 
station and was drawn up between two 
others. Many of the admiral’s officers 
tore off their epaulets or donned Czech 
uniforms, others crawled under neighbor 
ing cars, and were thus able to save 
themselves. Possibly Kolehak, too, might 
have escaped by such a ruse, but the su 
preme governor preferred dignity to safe- 
ty. Blahos delivered him up, together with 
V. N. Pepelayev, and the admiral’s former 
minister, at the demand of the local au 
thorities, who locked them in the city 
prison... . 

**The admiral’s tragic administration 
ceased in the early morning of February 
7, 1920. The White leader faced the end 
with sublime courage. The sentence of 
death was carried out against Admiral 
Kolehak and Pepelayev by a detail who 
blew out their brains with automaties.’’ 

Mr. Stewart has unfolded the complete 
saga for us, written in a style that lends 
itself remarkably well to the interest of 
the story. 


SERVICE FARCE 


THE MIDSHIPMAID. By Ian Hay 

(Houghton Mifflin) $2.00. 

Those who remember ‘‘The Middle 
Watch’’ by Major Ian Hay Beith, and 
recall the priceless situations, will look 
forward to THE MIDSHIPMAID as an 
entertaining bit of fiction. 

With his usual Gilbert and Sullivan 
touch and sense of humor, Major Beith 
has produced another rollicking yarn. 

The story mostly concerns Celia, the 
daughter of Sir Perey Newbiggen, K.B.E., 
M.P. Sir Perey is one of these finger-in- 
the-pie meddlers who came to the decision 
that far too much money was being ex- 
pended for the upkeep of His Majesty’s 
British Navy. 

The fleet arrived at Malta, and Sir 
Percy was there to meet it, noting in his 
little book the tremendous costs of va- 
rious ceremonies. Unfortunately for his 
peace of mind and the success of his 
project, Sir Perey had permitted his 
daughter to accompany him. Now we all 
know that a charming girl coming aboard 
ship is going to do more to upset the 
equanimity of even the most stolid sea-dog 
than all the enemy’s shell fire. 

In the effort to entertain the committee 
an entertainment is projected. There is 
considerable talent aboard ship, and they 
are all eager to prove their ability. 

Then Lady Mildred shows up with the 
twins, delightful girls, who in their ut- 
ter simplicity were always doing some- 
thing shocking. On one instance they were 
being entertained by the officers in the 
wardroom: 

‘*Don’t go away, waiter!’’ called the 
First Lieutenant to the retreating Rob- 
bins. ‘*What will you have, Miss Cora?’’ 

**T’m afraid I’m Dora.’’ 

‘<T’m so sorry—No, I don’t mean that! 
What will you have, anyway? Orangeade— 
lemon-squash—coffee?’’ 

Miss Cora Golightly raised a pair of 
liquid grey eyes to his. 

‘*Have you got any gin?’’ she asked 
timidly. 

The whole story is a hilarious sequence 
of amusing situations and humorous dia- 
logue. The characterization, officers, sea- 
men, Marines, and the members of Sir 
Perey’s set prove what incongruous events 
ean take place when utterly different 
persons get together. 
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THE LOOKOUT 


Any desired book may be purchased 

through the LEATHERNECK BOOK 

SERVICE, and we especially recom 
mend the following: 


THE CAT HAD NINE LIVES. By 
Achmed Abdullah (Farrar & Reinhart). 
A collection of reminiscences from the pen 
of an adventurer who called four conti- 
nents his playground. Warfare, duels, and 
espionage; wine women and song consti- 
tute the theme of one of the most interest- 
ing books published recently. $3.00 

AMERICA SELF CONTAINED. By 
Samuel Crother (Doubleday Doran). A 
timely diseussion of an important subject. 
The economic independence of the United 
States is explained thoroughly. $2.00 

OLD GIMLET EYE. By Smedley D. 
Butler, as told to Lowell Thomas (Farrar 
& Reinhart). The adventures of General 
Butler during his life in the Marine Corps. 
Every Marine should read this story. $2.75 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. By Fair- 
fax Downey (Seribner’s). The biography 
of the King of War Correspondents and 
his thrilling adventures in six wars. $3.00 

SHOES THAT HAD WALKED TWICE. 
By Jean Toussiant-Samat. Translated from 
the French by Elizabeth Abbott (Lippin- 
cott). A murder mystery, involving sui- 
cide, kidnapping and international espion- 
age. $2.00 

THE DRAGON MURDER CASE. By 
S. S. Van Dine (Seribner’s). Another 
Philo Vanee mystery tale to delight the 
Van Dine fans. This one borders on super- 
natural things, but proves to be an earth- 
ly affair after all. $2.00 

VOODOOS and OBEAHS. By Joseph J. 
Williams, S. J. (Dial Press). Black magic 
in Haiti and Africa. A comprehensive 
study of the practice of Voodooism, its 
history and characteristics. These data are 
the result of a quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience in the West Indies. $3.00 

CHINESEGORDON. By H. FE. Wortham 
(Little, Brown). The biography of the 
Christian warrior, General Charles George 
Gordon, R. E. A military genious, was 
Gordon, fighting in the Crimean War, de- 
fending Shanghai against the Taiping reb- 
els, and campaigning in India. $3.50 

BLACK BAGDAD. By John H. Craige 
(Minton, Baleh). A Marine officer’s story 
of the oceupation of Haiti. Horror and 
humor stalk through the pages of this un- 
usual yarn. $3.00 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR. Edited by 
Laurance Stallings (Simon and Schuster). 
A photographie record of the World War. 
Some of the most beautiful specimens of 
photography ever gathered between the 
pages of a book, detailing the human ele- 
ment and emotion of the war. $3.50 

MEMOIRS OF A SPY. By Nicholas 
Snowden (Scribner’s). A former Austrian 
secret agent recounts a series of remark- 
able, blood-curdling adventures of espio- 
nage. $2.75 

ALWAYS BELITTLIN’. By Perey 
Crosby (Perey Crosby, Publisher). Major 
Perey Crosby, USMCR, the creator of the 
lovable ‘‘Corporal’’ Skippy, USMC, brings 
forth a volume of cartoons and editorials, 
patriotic and nationalistic. $2.00 

BEHIND THESE WALLS. By James 
R. Winning (Maemillan). An impressive 
and ghastly story of life in a penitentiary. 

$2.00 
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THE OLD TIMER’S LAMENT 
By “Tug” in the Walla Walla 


Somewhere west of a sapphire sea 
Where the golden sunset dies, 
And those lovely languid ladies 
Gaze through almond eyes; 
I hear old Cathay calling now 
As she’s called to me before, 
**Come on back, you old sea-soldier, 
Come on back to China’s shore!’’ 


So ship me west on a sapphire sea, 
Where the West becomes the East; 
Where a man can get the most to drink 

And pay about the least; 
Where luscious, little ladies live 
With love-light in their eyes.... 
And a white man lives the fastest 
And a white man quickly dies!— 


Back where the antiquated filth 
Fouls a virgin sea, 
To tint the blue, dull yellow 
In a widening symmetry; 
Down where the sun sinks lowest 
And as light fades away, 
Newborn night in dusky clothes 
Greets the dying day. 


Where ancient sampans mingle 
In a ragged, dark array, 

Slipping, bouncing, back and forth, 
Across a yellow bay; 

With stern oar weaving quickly 
As a coolie swings the rope, 

And the home of the sea families 
Cuts waves at an easy lope. 


Where the city meets the water’s edge 
And teeming millions dwell, 

Where modern, thronging streets 
Exude an awful smell; 

Where colored light sifts the night 
In a splendor to the eye, 

And the city skyline twinkles 
And reflects against the sky.— 
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Somewhere west of the far horizon 
Lies the East in ancient guile, 
Where maids with old ivory skin 
Beckon with their smile; 
Beckon again to me strongly now 
As they did in days of yore, 
**Come on back, you old sea-soldier, 
Come on back to China’s shore!’’ 


So ship me west on a sapphire sea, 
Where the West becomes the East; 
Where a man ean get the most to drink 
And pay about the least; 
Where luscious, little ladies live 
With love-light in their eyes. ... 
And a white man lives the fastest 
And a white quickly dies! 


THE NIPA SHACK 


Author Unknown 


It’s a pleasant place to live, a nipa shack; 

Situated just outside the beaten track. 

Where the lizards softly creep 

O’er your pillow when you sleep, 

And the ‘‘tuck-oo’’ courts his sweetheart 
in the back. 

Sometimes snakes reserve their quarters in 
the thatch, 

And many little snakelets there they hatch. 

They appear quite long and thin, 

Like the kind in Chino gin, 

And at passing mice and bectles they will 


snatch. 

When it’s rainy, pigs seek shelter ’neath 
the floor, 

And at mid-night start to wrangle, grunt 
and snore; 


Then a pesky fighting cock, 

(You ean hear his voice a block) 

Wakes the sleepers with a call at half 
past four. 

After all, it’s not so bad, my nipa shack; 

Though of course enameled plumbing it 
does lack. 

But with rentals soaring high, 

To remain here I will try; 

Though I lose my Sunday trousers down a 
erack, 


KENTUCKY HILLS 
By Pvt. Ralph G. McIntyre 


They are young though centuries old, 

Flowering now as when the red man raised 
his plantive wail, 

To the Great Spirit in memory of some 
warrior bold— 

Liberal today as when the pioneer settled 
in some verdant vale. 


Their decades have told the story, 

Of the battle scenes pursued along their 
rocky heights, 

Of the wandering trails of Boone and 
fights so gory, 

Of the bears and the red men stalking 
through the night. 


These were the hunting grounds of long 


ago, 

Where the feuds of generations left their 
stains upon the ground, 

And the justice halls of men were marked 
by red blood, 

Leaving us their valiant history in a silent 
mound. 


These majestic hills are the same today, 

But with the wealth of mankind’s noblest 
souls upon their sod, 

Striving as the years roll on to find a bet- 
ter way, 

To serve humanity and its God. 
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THINK BEFORE CRITICISING 
Author Unknown 


In speaking of a person’s faults, 
Pray don’t forget your own, 

Remember, those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone, 

If we have nothing else to do, 
But talk of those who sin, 

’Tis better to commence at home, 
And from that point begin. 

We have no right to judge a man 
Until he’s fairly tried, 

Should we not like his company, 
We know the world is wide, 

Some may have faults, and who has not, 
The old as well as young 

Perhaps we may, for ought we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 


I’ll tell you of a better plan, 
And find it works full well, 

To try our own defects to cure 
Before of others tell. 

And though I sometimes hope to be 
No worse than some I know, 

My own shortcomings bid me let 
The faults of others go. 


Then let us all when we commence 
To slander friend or foe, 

Think of the harm one word may do 
To those who little know. 

Remember, curses sometimes, like 
Our chickens, roost at home, 

Don’t speak of other’s faults, until 
We have none of our own. 


ADVENTURES 
By Edgar Guest 


He risked for much, and risking, knew 
What failure meant. 

His all into the game he threw, 
And as it went, 

He stood prepared to pay the cost 

And not to whimper when he lost. 


He knew defeat would sweep away 
His ventured gold; 
Knew he must face the winter day 
And brave the cold— 
Failing, he said: ‘‘The thing is done, 
’Twould have been splendid, had I won.’? 


Would you be safe, then never dare 
For greater things— 
Quit not the beaten thoroughfare, 
Nor try your wings; 
But when the path of chance you choose 
Still play the man, although you lose. 


This is the pledge men make with Fate: 
**Here is our all! 

Either we’ll stand among the great, 
Or broken, fall. 

Splendid the goal we hope to gain; 

But failing, we shall not complain.’’ 


SEALED ORDERS 
By Richard Burton 


We bear sealed orders o’er Life’s weltered 
sea, 
Our haven dim and far; 
We can but man the helm right cheerily, 
Steer by the brightest star, 


And hope that when at last the Great 
Command 
Is read, we then may hear 
Our anchor song, and see the longed-for 
land 
Lie, known and very near. 


: 
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Sea-Going Log 


WEE VEE MARINES 
By “Whoozit” 


This is the Marine Detachment of the 
good ship Weevee . . . Best ship in Uncle’s 
Navee ... We could be better .. . Skip- 
per says so... but it is a serious matter 
.. - 15% in fact ... Last month we wit 
nessed the departure of Captain Anderson 
... the arrival of Captain H. R. Stark... 
we’ve decided that he’ll do to sail under 
. . « Welcome, Captain may you have 
a happy cruise ... WE’RE back of you 

Captain Smith, our commanding offi 
eer, had us out for a bit of squads-north 
east-by-east Sergeant Yates thought 
he was at college ... flight commander 
of a one-man serpentine, too . .. he was 
right guide . .. right? Lieutenants 
Shuey and Colley are coupla real officers 
... We’re proud of ’em ... No Rezami- 
nations Anymore! 

Attention Gyrenes! . Our New 
Year’s Resolutions were made by ‘‘Old 
Stone Face’’ Sigenthaler ... He resolved 
to never fail to smile at least onee a month 

. to never fail to speak kindly to a new 
boot ... to not muss up the office of 
‘*Boot’’ Brown, the Company Clown . . 
to never refuse leave or special liberty 

(Editor’s note: How about... a 
resolution . .. to never split . .. infini 
tives?) ... No offense intended .. . Sigie. 

My broom ... and for some dirt... 
**Chicken’’ Chaffin came in with a puffy 
upper lip... tsk, tsk, tsk ... those swing- 
ing doors again? ‘*Water Soak’’ Jones 
eame aboard . looking and feeling New 
Yearsy ... and was put to bed by ‘‘ Yap 
Yap’’ Burgess and Seafert . he of the 
bald pate... Up to ‘‘Alligator’’ Blanton 
came a wee infant **Hello, daddy,’’ 
says said infant ... later, in a reception 
room full of Marines, Blanton was con 
fronted with said cheeild and a young lady 

Child yowling for its daddy, lustily. 
**Blanton? Yes, he’s right he - Hey, 
where’s Blanton?’’ 

‘*Wimp’’ Merrick and ‘‘Snake Eyes’’ 
Atkins ranched out this Xmas .. . held 
open house for all senoritas . .. regardless 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude ... was a swell affair... Riley 
was there, as was Al Brengel ... and the 
rest of the boys ... just a nice family 
gathering . 

Corporal Watters . . . to you are ex- 
tended our best wishes on the matrimonial 
venture ... to be trite ... may all your 
troubles be little ones ... Sergeant White 
has the whale boat again ... make it three 
in a row... Papa Hamelin runs afoul of 
another fair maiden... what is it, Hame- 


lin? . .. this is seven, isn’t it? ... Even 
the Exee is interested . . . called him in 
again... to study the technique, maybe 

. or just to get the low-down ... We 
dunno... 

**Maggie’’ Foust . .. he of the hand- 
some countenance .. . has him a local 
love... maybe ... anyhow, he goes on 
liberty often . . . and receives perfumed 
letters . . . Whattaman is our ‘‘ Maggie.’’ 
One of our recent additions . .. a boot 

standing a midwatch at the lifebuoy 
is purported to have ecrooned the 
watch away ... Captain has asked to have 
a speaking tube installed there . .. So he 
ean be lulled to sleep? ... We like ‘‘ Love 
Is the Sweetest Thing’’... 

We hear that the O. D. ealled Lazenby 
to the quarter deck ... ‘*Tell the ad- 
miral that destroyer 348 is standing in.’’ 
Imagine the admiral’s disappointment when 


he rushed on deck to see the sight 
Lazenby had said that 348 destroyers were 
standing in! Yes, Lazenby is still a 
private ... 

**Dueky Wueky’’ is a somnambulist .. . 
we find he’s that way for sergeants’ cots 
‘ one night last week Hutchinson 
walked in his sleep . . . Imagine Sergeant 
White’s surprise when he returned to find 
himself minus a cot! ... Who would hide 
a sergeant’s cot? One day, at a landing 
foree . . . all non-coms were called for a 
powwow . . . Why was it that Drum 
stepped up and attended? ... When are 
you gonna sew ’em on, Corporal? .. . 

Well, gang, back into the corner goes 
the broom . . . What say we meander 
down to the corner and get a ‘*Wimpy?’’ 


TIDEWATER TATTLINGS 
“Bubbling Bubbles” 

With two hundred and ninety-one en- 
listed Marines who had completed their 
tour of foreign shore service aboard, in 
addition to ninety-three first class passen- 
gers and a number of enlisted men of the 
Navy who were returning to this coast for 
duty, the U. S. S. Henderson on the after- 
noon of November 26 steamed slowly into 
Hampton Roads, whence she had started 


three months before on a trip to the west 
coast, and as hundreds of civilians and 
personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps 
lined the pier waiting to greet friends and 
relations aboard, discharged her passengers 
amid a noisy weleome such as always her- 
alds the arrival of this giant naval trans- 
port. 

The Marines, most of whom were re- 
turning to the east coast as short-timers to 
serve out the remainder of their enlist- 
ments, were transferred immediately to 
the Marine Barracks, Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Virginia, for duty and for 
further transfer as directed by Marine 
Corps Headquarters. Apparently glad to 
be on home soil again, they came ashore 
jubilantly. Some few, however, had left 
their foreign shore station with reluctance, 
especially those arriving from the warm 
tropics. Asked whether he was glad to be 
home again, one old-timer wearing three 
service stripes said, ‘‘Yeah. I like to do 
about one year out of every cruise in the 
states; it breaks the monotony. But I 
guess I’ll ship over for China next Janu- 
ary.’’ 

Among first class passengers arriving 
were Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. F. A. 
Garnder, Major and Mrs. J. B. Sebree and 
daughter, Captain J. W. Galley, First Lieu- 
tenant H. R. Paige, and Mrs. P. L. 
Thwing and small son and daughter. 

Virtually a madhouse for several days as 
hundreds of Marines arrived from all sta- 
tions on the east coast for further transfer 
as relief of men whose tour of foreign 
shore and sea duty will soon expire, the 
barracks here seem desolate since the 
U. S. S. Henderson sailed December 8 for 
the tropics and west coast and Asiatic. 
The Marine troops aboard, numbering five 
hundred, was one of the largest details 
that have gone out from this port in more 
than two years, 

For three days prior to the ship’s de- 
parture the room space of the Piney Beach 
was taxed to capacity, making it neces- 
sary for a detail of nearly two hundred 
men that arrived from Quantico Monday 
night, December 4, to sleep in the barracks 
lobby. This detail was transferred aboard 
the ship after breakfast on the following 
morning to create sleeping space for later 
arriving details. 

Under the charge of Ist Sgt. Alban H. 
Uhlman, the Marines embarked on the 
Hlenderson December 7, for transfer to the 
following stations: twenty-seven men _ to 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, for duty and fur- 
ther transfer to Marine Detachments of 
the Special Service Squadron; four men to 
Guantanamo for transfer to USS Wryo- 
ming; one hundred seven men to the First 
Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti; twenty-two 
men to Coco Solo, Canal Zone, for duty 
and for further transfer to Marine Detach- 
ments of the Special Service Squadron; 
one hundred sixteen men to Marine Corps 
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Base, San Diego, California, for duty un- 
der instruction in recruit training and sea 
school, and for further transfer to sea duty 
and duty with Marine Corps Aircraft 
Squadron, West Coast Expeditionary Force. 
One man to Mare rer ag and twenty-two 
men to Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl 
Harbor. Territory Hawaii; three men to 
Guam, M. I., and one hundred and eighty- 
six men to Cavite, Philippine Islands. Nine 
men were aboard for transfer to Marine 
Corps Expeditionary Forces, Shanghai, 
China, and four men for Marine Detach- 
ment, American Legation, Peiping, China. 

That most conspicuous about the trans- 
fer was the absence from the order of the 
names of Marines above the fourth pay 
grade. ist Sgt. Alban H. Uhlman, trans- 
ferring to Coco Solo for further transfer 
to the Special Service Squadron, and Sup- 
ply Sgt. James E. Buckle, who was sail- 
ing under orders to Shanghai, China, were 
the only men of the first three pay grades 
whose names appeared on the transfer 
order. 

The Henderson also had aboard several 
hundred negro sailors who were transfer- 
ring to various naval ships and stations as 
relief of retiring Filipinos. 

The Dog Paragraph— Having already 
won many honors in several branches of 
athletics, Pfe. Lester J. Ginsberg, outdoing 
himself to his own surprise and the con- 
sternation of hundreds of Norfolkians, 
branched out Armistice Day in his athletic 
endeavors and distinguished himself as no 
mean two-miler when ‘‘Chief,’’ Colonel 
Capron’s thoroughbred Cocker Spaniel, 
made a determined bid for freedom, Jead- 
ing Ginsberg and the Colonel a wild chase 
through the city. 

**Chief,’’ obviously disgusted with a 
dog’s life after being confined for two 
days in a small wooden crate while en route 
from upstate New York to Norfolk, had 
decided to do something about it. And so 
the instant the Colonel opened the crate 
‘*Chief’’ streaked through the express 
office and into the open. But like many 
military organizations in the field, ‘‘Chief’’ 
had failed to reckon with the Marines. 

Close on his heels as he led them down 
railway tracks, across a railway yard and 
through a residential section, the pursuit 
party, the while increasing in number until 
it now included one motorcycle officer on 
his machine, caught ‘‘Chief’’ only after 
he failed in attempting to hurdle a small 
ereek and became stuck in mud of the 
ereek bed. Ginsberg, a born diplomat as 
it were, waded into the heavy mud that 
stank and removed the dog from his hu- 
miliating plight, but found himself stuck 
fast. While the Spaniel, his furry though 
muddy self safe in the Marine’s arms, to 
show his thoroughbred disdain for his res- 
euer, shook himself vehemently, transfer- 
ring his coat of mud to Ginsberg’s face 
and clothing. 

Questioned as to his unexpected fleet- 
ness and stamina, Ginsberg said, ‘‘When I 
glaneed back over my shoulder and saw 
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the Colonel was gaining on me in spite of 
the fact we had run almost a mile, I de- 
cided not to let anybody outrun me if he 
was nearly twice my age, even if he was 
a general.’’ 

**Chief’s’’ refusal to lead a dog’s life 
won him a cozy home at one of the city’s 
leading hotels. 

Unalloyed Gossip (by request)—Rumor 
would have you believe Ist Sgt. C. M. 
Adams is spending week-ends scouting the 
town for a cheap J. P. One who doesn’t 
charge a guy a whole month’s salary to 
form that time-old partnership. But, 
‘*Bubbles’’ was asked, would not this re- 
flect disparagingly upon his _ assistant, 
‘Mister Romance’’? Paging Sergeant 
Spencer! . . . Pfe. Leonard J. Shirey, who 
was recently transferred back to the Depot 
of Supplies, had been, it is said, spending 
his ‘‘off-evenings’’ at the same address. 
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Now he has all evenings off. Presage 
anything? And does the fact that Pfe. 
Albert Good touched his clothing allow- 
ance for extra blankets last issue day im- 
ply that he intends to use them in furnish- 
ing a home in Norfolk in near future? 
You guess . .. Private Drescher, affable 
company clerk of the barracks detachment, 
says, ‘‘Give Kalb three dates with any 
dame and she will marry any flatfoot, and 
I don’t mean policeman.’’ Just palsy- 
walsy ... Is it not rather sudden and 
enigmatic, Drummer Donnely’s decision to 
return to the west coast after he is dis- 
charged next month? 

And now, Graham MacGregor ‘‘Bub- 
bling Bubbles VanHorn’’ Fletcher wishes 
everyone a very happy New Year, and 
takes this opportunity to invite all to his 
holiday house party. Sgt. ‘‘Fritz’’ Schoes- 
sow has promised to bring the house... 


HOMEWARD BOUND 
ON THE HOUSTON 


By E. B. Ercanbrack 

With a homeward bound pennant 637 
feet long flying from the main, the U.S.S. 
Houston headed down the Whangpoo river 
on November 17th; headed for home to the 
tune of ‘‘California, here I come’’ and 
‘We won’t go back to Subic.’’ Every 
foot of that long pennant meant there 
was 2 man aboard who was on the way 
home after two or three long years in the 
far, far, East. 

It had been a great cruise for most. 
Visiting about every port that a ship of 
her size could, the Houston had done some 
plain and faney traveling during her 
thirty-two months of Asiatic duty. Carry- 
ing three different Admirals during her 
tour, the ship had seen more of ceremony 
and pomp during this cruise than most 
ships do in a lifetime. Moorish chiefs 
from Dumanquilas; high-ranking Japanese 
Admirals, direet envoys of His Imperial 
Japanese Highness; stolid, ceremonious 
Britishers; excitable, courteous French and 
Italians; missionaries; et al; all had paid 
their respects in their own fashion to the 
Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet 
aboard his flagship, Houston. 

Looking backward, it is hard to choose 
any particular event to describe as a high- 
light of the eruise. There was that first 
leave to Peiping, looking at age-old and 
unehanging China for the first time. Wan- 
dering around in old Chinese courtyards, 
surrounded by ancient towering walls, with 
every stone representing a human life, 
sweated out in hard labor hundreds of 
years ago—it was something to remember. 

And then that rushing trip up the 
flooded Yangtze Kiang. With the highest 
waters in many seasons, the yellow river 
was a torrent that nothing could stop. 


People floating by in barrels, on rafts, or 
bloated carcasses rushing by; all were 
mute evidence of the terrible ravages of 
China’s ‘‘Vale of Tears.’’ At places the 
river was miles in width, with only a few 
sparse tree tops to mark what once was 
a village. Death was everywhere, and 
hundreds of coffins piled high on the few 
remaining banks added solemnity to the 
seene; a scene lighted up by the grisly 
glow of funeral pyres of those who could 
not afford a coffin. Not exactly something 
you see everyday. 

And on to Hong Kong. Surrounded on 
every side by tqwering peaks, that lighted 
up at night with myriad lights that 
turned it into a gigantic Christmas tree; 
here again was something to reeall. And 
the ivory and silk shops, where you could 
shop for days, purchasing perhaps a tiny, 
cleverly carved, back-seratcher or perhaps 
an ivory ear-pick; or again, silks, em- 
broidered with all the colors of a rainbow 
and all the skill of centuries, flashing out 
of dusty shop windows like the proverbial 
poppy in a dung heap. ‘‘Some day,’’ you 
think, ‘‘I’ll go back.’?’ 

And then the drums of war begin to roll, 
and it’s a mad dash from Manila to 
Shanghai in a record-breaking speed run, 
from the tropic heat to Shanghai cold. 
Landing some three hundred Marines, and 
carrying the senior Admiral on the station, 
the Houston was a potent factor in the 
Sino-Japanese controversy. Wretched nights, 
doing eight on and eight off, with a 
clammy Shanghai snow falling down your 
neck, with the sound of machine guns econ- 
stantly in your ears, until they were 
noticed only when they were silent; planes 
flving overhead, discharging their cargo 
of death and destruction, all bearing the 
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rising sun of the Island Empire. Here 
was no play, but the coldest reality. His- 
tory was in the making, with the guns of 
Woosung forts booming out a constant 
crescendo, marking the pulse of attack and 
counter-attack. This was again something 
to recollect, another piece in the mosaic 
of memories. 

And then that leisurely cruise to the 
Southern Islands. Cebu, Davao, Iloilo, 
Zamboanga; all drift by in a parade of 
strange places and curioug customs. Off the 
beaten way, this trip at the start had the 
flavor of an adventure, but the serene 
quiet of these peaceful island towns soon 
changed the aspect of the cruise to that 
of a quiet Sunday afternoon spent rum- 
maging around in a musty attic. The 
very lassitude of the natives gave you the 
feeling of being apart from a rushing, 
noisy world of the outside. 

And so on to Japan. Enjoying to the 
full the most careful courtesy and lavish 
entertainment that any nation could offer. 
Like a different world, there are sights 
and enjoyments still offered in the Land 
of the Rising Sun that are to be found 
nowhere else. Everything about this fresh, 
flowery, and colorful little island seems to 
have been designed with the sole purpose 
of making you forget worry ever existed. 
Delightfully different, and worshipfully 
humble, the women seemed merely a crea- 
tion for the justification of the dominant 
male. I am quite sure it will be a long 
time before any of us forget those little 
Japanese ladies or their little ecard-box 
homes. 

As for the trip home itself, it ‘was 
rather uneventful. Stormy all the way, 
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there was little to do. Meals were served 
most of the time by the sandwich method. 
Stopping four days at Yokohama on the 
way home, the Houston renewed old ac- 
quaintances with many, and was again 
feted in grand style; and it was with many 
a sigh and a heavy heart that we shoved 
off; most never to return. 

With homeward-bound pennant proudly 
flying, the ship sailed into ’Frisco bay on 
December 6th, a day ahead of schedule in 
spite of all the heavy weather, and was 
greeted by a rousing reception of about 
six beach-combers and a few others of the 
army of the unemployed. The main thought 
so far seems to be ‘‘What’s it all about?’’ 
After three years in the Orient, there is a 
noticeable difference here which is hard 
to define. We may go back soon, or we 
may like it here and stay, but we won’t 
forget that Asiatic cruise. 


PRUNE BARGE REPORTS 


By “Al” Marley 

On 23 November, 1933, was born to Mrs. 
Alice H. Brower, wife of Lt. J. H. Brower, 
U.S.S. California Marine Officer, a brand 
new baby boy. Mr. Brower took a few days’ 
leave to prepare for the coming of the 
blessed event, and when it came, it was just 
another Marine officer, so it was called 
Hamilton. 

First Sgt. John Dirks was a civilian for 
about twelve hours the 26th of November, 
when he decided he had better ship over and 
complete his twenty. The Top has twelve of 
it served already. 

*¢Gunnie’’ Cruikshank couldn’t see the 
outside either, so he re-enlisted 3 December, 
1933, having completed 13 years of service. 


We suppose him to be a twenty-year man 
also. 

As men finish sea duty, pay off, or die, 
openings for rated men are created, and the 
customers pop up one by one. During the 
last two months the Prune Barge has rated 
the following: 

Clifford R. Throop from Private First 
Class to Corporal; from Private to Private 
First Class: O. B. Woodhouse, Martin R. 
Freeman, Robert Lowe, C. M. Berg, Douglas 
Morton. 

IDAHO SPUDS 
By High Hat 

The Idaho football team had a very suc- 
cessful season, with only three losses 
against six wins. The games with Richmond 
and the Swanee A. C. were hard-fought 
ties. 


Opponent Idaho 
Elizabeth City 6 26 
Swanee A. C. 0 0 
Claney A. C. _ 6 
Langley Field 12 0 
Irvington A. C. 6 0 
Ft. Monroe 0 40 
Swanee A. C. 7 6 
Richmond 6 14 
Elizabeth City 6 12 
Richmond . 0 0 
Claney A. C. 0 12 


Among these grid gladiators were nine 
Marines whose battle sears attested to their 
efforts to place their team with winning 
seores. At first it was declared that the 
Idaho was weak in the backfield, but, as 
usual, the situation was cleared up by a 
Marine. Hance, an all state Florida star, 
plugged the hole in the backfield before it 
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became disastrous, and with the help of 
Petroski, made his portion of the team 
really dangerous. Herron, better known as 
the Kingfish, together with Garvin and 
Copeland, made the line almost impreg- 
nable. All in all, it was a hard fighting, 
hard playing team, and the result of the 
playing of its members is evident in the 
scores. 

This detachment has had an _ unusual 
influx of new blood, most of which was 
sea-school material—men recently out of 
boot camp. However, a few old salts are 
still with us to provide the necessary bal- 
ance. 

Petroski and Curly Martin have gone to 
Philly. ‘‘Ski’’ Siemianowski has finally 
lighted at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to 
fill a vacancy in the detachment there. 
Salley extended for China and found him- 
self slated for Cavite instead. He can- 
celled his extension—but not in time to 
keep from leaving us. ‘‘Peanuts’’ Saund- 
ers has completed his tour of sea duty, 
and has gone—where? Stringer, our ‘‘rac- 
queteer,’’ captured the tennis cups at both 
Portsmouth and Norfolk, and is now dab- 
bling in basketball. 

The Commercial still holds some sort of 
charm for some members of the detach- 
ment, for at two of most any morning 
they may be seen ‘‘scoffing joe’’ there... 
and how many of the boys have fallen for 
Nellie’s little game of betting on the high 
score on that little machine with ten little 


THE CROSS-ROAD OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 
By the Earl of Quantico 


MONG the much tulent uncovered at 
a Quantico during the past month we 
fa nominate First Sergeant ‘‘Don’’ 
Otto Roos for the Hall of Fame. 
His talents range from a singer of 
Italian Grand Opera to a Socialist speak- 
er of the Soap Box variety. Among 
his many other talents is his power 
in description, especially those meals that 
he can get in Baltimore. In one of his 
recent descriptions of a meal in our friend- 
ly city of the North, ‘‘Don’’ Otto was 
telling of his instructions to the chef as 
to how the plate was to be given the 
European touch, and touched on the point 
of the sliced tomatoes, fried in lemon 
juice or butter, which he directed to be 
put on the left side of the dish. At this 
point, Curley Carleton, who knows ‘‘Don’’ 
Otto better than the rest of his audience 
inserted, ‘‘You see, if the tomatoes are 
on the right they won’t taste good.’’ 
Since this memorable incident we have 
examined a lot of plates but have been 
unable to distinguish the right from the 
left side. 

We must admit our surprise at the an- 
nouncements of the All-American football 
teams. We had nominated for the posi- 
tion of quarterback on the All-American 
team the names of Paymaster Sergeant 
**Bob’’ Roberts and Staff Sergeant ‘‘ Bill’’ 
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marbles? Hogan Hawkins (Corporal to 
you, suh) lost a bet regarding Demon Rum 
—and Eison is now (or was) two bucks 
wealthier. But then, you can’t fool edu- 
cation! Lawless is now a corporal and 
makes a great many liberties—but is never 
seen ashore. How come? Maybe the Idaho 
Club can explain that. 

Corporal Staley was seen at two-thirty, 
in full regalia—buttons ’n everything— 
waiting for the four o’clock liberty boat. 
He has become another of the Home 
Guards, along with ‘‘Native’’ Riccitelli. 
Garvin recently made Peefeesee and 
promptly left for South Carolina, his na- 
tive soil, to make ’em Marine conscious. 
**Ladysmith’’ Herron’s football days are 
over and he ruefully stands watches that 
were as nothing during feetsball season. 
(Editor’s note: Lay off the Kingfish; we 
*“took ’em’’ together at Horse Island, and 
he knows how!) Our chubby music’s 
cherubie countenance is often seen amid a 
colorful surrounding of Norfolk femininity. 
He seems to have it all over the rest of 
the boys when the ladies appear. Cofield 
spent the last month in the C. P. O.’s mess, 
as his protuberent mid-section attests. 

Griffith shows promise of joining the 
home guards, although he vigorously de- 
nies it. Lieutenant Dickey is on leave, 
leaving First Sergeant Corbett in command. 
By the way, Top, who was the young lady 
who asked for Patrick the other evening? 
The Commercial is another attraction—in 


Williams of Headquarters Marine Corps, 
and First Sergeant ‘‘Curley’’ Carleton and 
Staff Sergeant ‘‘Billie’’ Mitchell of Quan- 
tico. For endurance these four Quarter- 
backs are unsurpassed in the annals of 
football. The game which I witnessed in 
which they participated lasted from the 
first quarter of the Notre Dame-Army 
Game when Lukats pasesd on Army’s sev- 
en yard line until five o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. When time out was called 
at 5 o’clock on Sunday morning (due to 
the approaching daylight) every brand 
of football for advancing and impeding the 
advance of the ball had been demon- 
strated and described and yet the ball 
had never passed over Army’s four yard 
line. After a few hours’ sleep and be- 
fore play was resumed Sunday evening, 
three of these quarterbacks, accompanied 
by several spectators, decided that a little 
Spanish food would liven up the game and 
went to Tia Juana on New York Avenue 
where all three quarterbacks were stumped 
by an item on the menu. The item was 
*‘*Huevos a caballos.’’ There is one for 
those Spanish speaking Marines to de- 
cipher. 

Recently we accompanied First Sergeant 
Carleton, Staff Sergeant Drouillard and 
Private First Class Cooksey on a tour of 
Virginia. After traveling several roads 


south of Fredericksburg in search of the 
site of the Battle of the Wilderness in the 
Civil War, Carleton remarked that it was 
no wonder that the Yankees never captured 
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another way. A certain Marine whose name 
we shall not disclose spends a lot of time 
there for some reason. Brunette, isn’t 
she, Pender? 

Cribbage and checkers have become the 
latest rage, and arguments opened by these 
games are second only to those raised by 
the question, ‘‘Who won the Civil War?’’ 

Christmas came with its round of extra 
duty for those who were not so fortunate 
as to be granted leave, but the strongest 
and sweetest memory is that of the wide 
smiles on the faces of some seventy poor 
children whose Christmas was made mer- 
rier by the personnel aboard the ship— 
full tummies, Santa Claus, shoes, sweaters, 
eandy, nuts, and Christmas cheer in abun- 
dance—and did they enjoy it? We hope 
they did—one-half as much as we! 

The compartment looked as though a 
gigantic vacuum-sweeper had hit it New 
Year’s Eve, for nightfall found the de- 
tachment conspicuous by its absence. 
Those few who did prefer the arms of 
Morpheus to those of Bacchus were rudely 
awakened at midnight by those revelers 
aboard with raucous sereeches and flying 
dishpans, boat whistles, and such general 
nonsense. However, peace reigned anon, 
and the New Year began with hollow 
cheeks, burning eyes, and thumping heads 

. . No cream-puff outfit, this, but the 
New Year certainly gave them a beating! 

And so—we’ll be shoving off, and let 
someone else anchor here. So long, ship- 
mates. ... . 


Richmond as they could never find the 
Confederate Army which was defending 
the place. Finally we found ourselves on 
a new highway with no signboards. A 
search of our map indicated no _ in- 
formation of value. We passed a monu- 
ment marking the spot where some Gen- 
eral was killed. As we got out to take a 
look at it, Drouillard suggested that we 
try to ascertain from the General just 
where we were; whereupon Carleton re- 
marked, ‘‘Don’t show your ignorance of 
war,—you know he didn’t know where he 
was or he wouldn’t have been close enough 
to the fighting to have been killed.’’ 

However Carleton was at his best in his 
description of the battle of Chancellorsville. 
His description was something like the 
following: ‘‘Hooker’s wing of the Union 
Army was passing along the road about 
here little dreaming that Jackson and a 
force of the Confederates were close on 
their heels. Hooker’s troops stopped at 
about the corner yonder for a few min- 
utes’ rest, possibly going into the filling 
station you see there for some coca cola, 
as it was a very warm day in May, or 
mayhaps it was chewing tobacco they 
stopped for, when Jackson suddenly came 
up that ravine and struck Hooker un- 
awares.’’ 

On the return trip we stopped to look 
over the site of an old fort built in 1612. 
Nearby could be seen some concrete blocks. 
Cooksey suggested the idea that possibly 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BOWEN FIELD 
By S. J. Toranich 


The old year has now passed and with 
it many memories and experiences. New 
men arrived to take the places of old 
friends and month after month saw the 
number of buddies decrease until now 
very few of the old guard remain. 

A parting hand clasp, ‘‘Bon Voyage’’ 
or ‘‘I’ll be seeing, you again, sometime,’’ 
and off to other stations and duties—that’s 
the old Marine Corps spirit. 

‘‘How about dropping me a line when 
you get settled?’’ one asks of a departing 
friend. 

**Sure,’’ he answers with a smile, but 
then it’s an old Haitian custom never to 
write to anyone. ‘‘Oui, oui’’ is always 
said in the politest circles here and means 
‘*pas eonnais’’ with a glassy stare and 
a dumb expression. 

However, with 1934, begins the last chap- 
ter in the history of the Marine occupa- 
tion of Haitt and especially of our avia- 
tion unit. 

Marine aviation has coordinated and 
aided the activities of all departments of 
the Haitian Government, the Garde d’Haiti, 
The American Scientific Mission and the 
mission of the First Brigade ever since the 
first ‘‘Jenny’’ landed in the Bay at 
Bizaton. 

During the past month, a total of 6,595 
pounds of mail, freight and _ provisions 
were carried by airplane for these various 
departments to Cape Haitien, Gonaives, 
Hinche, Jeremie and Port de Paix. This 
poundage carried has been the regular 
routine of this Squadron since 1918, in 
addition to its administrative work and 
keeping itself in a high state of efficiency 
as a military unit. 

It may be surprising to state that for 
the past month it has been so cold down 
here that persons who have been in Haiti 
a long time say that this is the coldest 
winter they have experienced in over 22 
years. 

If this cold spell had been accompanied 
with about one or two inches of snow, 
then our Christmas would have been real 
and the kind most of us are used to, 
otherwise it was almost just another day. 

Christmas Eve saw quite a few men 
attending mid-night Mass at the Second 
Marines Theater. On the raised platform 
at the rear of the theater, an altar was 
set up and beautifully adorned ‘with sweet 
scented flowers that produced an air of 
solemnity and hushed silence upon all who 
entered. 

A surprise treat was given to the men 
as they were marching into the Mess Hall 
for dinner on Christmas Day to the tune 
of ‘‘Jingle Bells’’ played by Sergeant 
Suchla and his string orchestra. Through- 
out the dinner, the ‘‘Tropical Trouba 
dours’’ made things lively and harmonious 
with various selections of Christmas music 
which was immensely enjoyed. 


Sometime ago, Sergeant Suchla, who was 
one time an instructor in music, gathered 
several of the men who were interested in 
playing string instruments and_ began 
teaching them the rudiments. Now a few 
have progressed so well that in another 
few months, he will have a _ string or- 
chestra that he may well be proud of. 

The men who played so well for us at 
dinner were Sergeant Suchla on the man- 
dolin, Private Johnson on the violin, Pri- 
vate Hrin on the guitar, and Private 
Jamerson on the tenor banjo. 

Private First Class Jones, J. P., bought 
a violin about a week ago and is learn- 
ing fast. Among the other recruits of 
Sergeant Suchla taking lessons in vari- 
ous string instruments are Privates Hebert, 
Witt, Steinmeyer and Corporal Adamezyk. 

Tpr. Jim T. Childress has bought him- 
self a cornet and is practicing behind the 


SENATOR TYDINGS VISITS 
BOWEN FIELD 
In foreground: Maj. Roy S. Geiger; Col. 
L. McC. Little, and Senator Tydings of 
Maryland. 


stables. Private Beatty ought to know 
about this as the horses might object to 
this and ruin the stables. 

Just a few days ago Sergeant Major 
Rothstein reeeived his orders transferring 
him to the Brooklyn Navy Yard after the 
arrival of Sergeant Major W. W. Har 
mann, his relief, who is expected here 
sometime in February. 

Since New Year’s Eve, Corporal Straine 
has developed a husky voice and ineidental- 
ly lost that turned-up, Kaiser-looking mus- 
tuche of his mysteriously. Anyone finding 
it, is requested to return same to owner. 
Suitable reward will be given and no 
questions wanted. 

Pfe. Myron C. Knapp and his pal, Pri- 
vate Dahl have made a few resolutions 
with the new year when they found out 


that they couldn’t take it anymore. Myron 
is out on the handball court daily trying 
to get himself into condition again. 

The smoker held on the 26th, at the 
Second Marines compound, was washed out 
after a couple of bouts had been fought 
and rain checks were passed out for the 
following evening which was also spoiled 
by a deluge of rain. However, Private 
Yablonsky had a chance to show his wares 
but lost by a K. O. His big trouble is 
foot work which needs to be perfected, 
which will give him the necessary balance 
to round out his fighting form. 

Private Kennedy put up a nice exhibition 
against his opponent and won by a deci- 
sion. This makes it two wins and one 
loss to his credit. 

The Major General Commandant _in- 
spected the command on the 8th and was 
highly pleased with the efficiency of the 
squadron. 

Senator Tydings, of Maryland, accom- 
panied by Major Roy S. Geiger, who flew 
to Haiti to inspect our aviation unit be- 
fore the evacuation, inspected the person- 
nel and activities of the command on the 
11th. 

Major Geiger arrived here on the 10th 
in a Sikorsky amphibian accompanied by 
Captain Muleahy. First Lieutenants Cowie 
and Plaehta and Mr. W. S. Garland, of 
the Bureau of Aeronauties. They left for 
the States on the 15th via Neuvitas and 
Key West. Before leaving, Major Geiger 
expressed great satisfaction at the high 
state of military efficiency of the _ per- 
sonnel. 

Lieut. Ivan W. Miller, our Engineering 
Officer, has centralized the Engineering 
Department within three buildings when 
he moved the Metalsmith and Plumbing 
shops from behind the Guard House into 
the Eleetrie shop where one generator was 
removed from the front of the shop. 

The Engineering Office was also moved 
from the upper back room in the Guard 
House to the Paint shop which is now in 
the Erection shop. 

The old Engineering Office has been 
converted into a reading room where a 
number of tables are placed for the benefit 
of the men wishing to write letters. This 
arrangement has filled a long felt want. 
Magazines, newspapers and other periodi- 
eals are kept here and this is a decided im- 
provement over the old reading room. 

The races held on the Pan-American 
field gave the turf followers many thrills 
especially in the 5th race when Chicago, 
with Corporal Harris riding, and Bad 
News, with Private Beatty on top, ran 
the last lap of the eight furlong race 
almost neck to neck. It seemed for a 
time that Bad News with his short fast 
strides would pass Chicago, but that long 
even stride of Chiecago’s left no room for 
doubt coming down the home stretch 
when at the touch of the whip he pulled 
away from Bad News and won by about 
3 furlongs. 
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SALLIES FROM THE SALLYPORT 
By Ivan D. “Burp” Carrick 

As Chie Sale says, there is nothing like 
a good book even if it is a Montgomery 
Ward eatalogue .. . and all we know 
here at the Second Marines is what we 
read in THe LEATHERNECK. 

Winter is here again in the tropics and 
we have taken to wearing field scarfs 
again for our health and comfort. It 
drops to 70 degrees some mornings, and 
stranger, that’s mighty cool in the tropics. 
We get up at 5:00 A. M. and pep things 
up by a snappy fifteen minutes of physical 
drill under arms to the rollicking tunes of 
**Over the Waves’’ as played by Maestro 
Herman Robinson’s Boilermakers . . . but 
better known as the Second Marines Band. 

With the recent arrival of the U.S.S. 
Henderson with 104 men from the States, 
the First Brigade and particularly the 
Second Marines are back to authorized 
strength once again. The boys can get a 
day of rest now between guards instead of 
a day on and a day off. 

Our Second Marines rifle team is prac- 
tising daily in the afternoons on the Garde 
Range at Haseo with Cpl. H. Clark, Pfe. 
T. Ehrsham and Trumpeter Ole Strickland 
leading the shooters to date. Gunnery Ser- 
geant Tiete is team coach. 

Mickey Green has succeeded Aloysius 
Murphy as steward of the U. S. Service 
Club after Murph’s ‘‘coming out’’ party 
at the Trocadero Club was raided by the 
M. P.s (not Members of Parliament either). 

Even though the Second Marines saw 
little of the Major General Commandant 
on his recent visit, we felt his presence 
in Haiti. The gunners at Fort Nationale 
had several busy days during December 
with the MGC arriving, Senator Tydings 
of the Senate Committee on Territorial 
Possessions visiting and the ole Henderson 
cruising around in the bay. 

How many of you Marines in the States 
heard the talk that Major General Smedley 
D. Butler, retired, made over the radio 
from station WDSU in New Orleans on 
Friday night, December 8? We felt quite 
at home when ‘‘Old Gimlet Eye’’ began 
to talk about Haiti and the exploits of 
one Dan Daly at the seige of Fort Liberty. 

The Second Marines’ basketball team, 
coached by 2d Lt. Robert E. Fojt, is 
making a very creditable showing, having 
won two and lost one thus far. With 
Maurice Banister and ‘‘Pooch’’ Dykes of 
the 1932 championship five out, the squad 
looks like it is going to be right around 
the top before all is over. Captain Kirkes, 
Percy Park and Meighen are missing from 
the last year’s team. Royal is out again 
but is laid up with a sprained ankle. The 
first string lineup reads: forwards, Banis- 
ter and Bucko; center, Travis Shaw; 
guards, Carl Wilson and Dykes. 

We have a new Mess Sergeant now: 
one Benjamin Rider, and he is doing a 
swellelegant job with hot doughnuts, cook- 
ies and biscuits to tickle the palates. The 
boys won’t mind extending or staying 
down until October now. 

Bandsman Johnny C. Wallace won the 
singles tennis tourney this year, downing 
Steve Adalae. The doubles were undecided 
at the time of the writing. 

Steve Adalae did win the singles hand- 
ball crown but it looks like MeAllister 
and Bucko for the doubles, as they downed 
the two fighting Irishmen, Antonio Cam- 
arda and Giacamo Pizzi. 

First Lt. James Snedeker is organizing 
and directing a group of enthusiastic Gy- 
renes in a minstrel show that will be 
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given in January. We are looking for- 
ward to a pleasant evening ... and there 
will be no ‘‘cover charge!’’ Corpsman 
Hogan is the leading light at rehearsals. 

Col. James T. Buttrick, our genial com- 
manding officer, has been ordered to Head- 
quarters U. S. Marine Corps for duty and 
is to leave the latter part of December or 
early in January. We shall miss him but 
we are glad to see that he could get out 
of the heat of another tropical summer. 
We are hoping that Lt. Col. Harry G. 
Bartlett, C. O. at Cape Haitien, will take 
over. 

As a parting shot to ex-Haiti sojourners, 
doesn’t it make you homesick when we 
mention the Navy Bar, the Aguilla Bar, 
Moulin Bleu, Harder’s Halfway House, 
Magic City, Crystal Palace, Seaviews, 
Charlie Wings, and the Palace Hotel? 


FROM ME TO YOU 
MIKE: 


Now that Christmas and New Year’s 
Day is here an’ gone, we’re just naturally 
fallin’ in line again an’ takin’ things as 
they come. ’Course I’ve missed the snow 
and ice, Mike, but a guy can’t have every- 
thing even if he is a Marine. You know 
how it is. Speakin’ of snow an’ ice an’ 
such things, that sorta reminds me of bas- 
ketball. It’s not every guy that knows 
basketball like you an’ me, Mike, so I’ll 
tell you about our team. We started off 
with a bang this year (that’s only natural, 
but you know how modest we are). It 
just seems like we couldn’t miss the old 
basket. In fact, it looked le the dome 
on the Capitol building in Washington an’ 
there’s nothing which can’t go through 
THAT. Well, Mike, as I was sayin’, we 
started off with a bang by takin’ over th’ 
Regiment, and you know how good the 
Regiment was last year! But you should 
see ’em now! Boy, are they takin’ ’em 
on the chin! So nat- 
urally we  walloped 
’em the first game of 
the season. Next we 
took on the Hospital. 
You should have seen 
THAT game—the 
poor gobs were sim- 
ply snowed an’ it was 
too bad that they 
suffered so long. So 
th’ game finally end- 
ed, thanks to the help 
of Zimmerman, Mil- 
ler, Hedges, Shriver, 
an’ Hurst (you know 
this old line-up, don’t 
you?). Of course some 
of the credit goes to 
some of the old gang 
who started the game; 
you can just about 
guess who I mean, 
Mike. Joe Wetherbee (He’s the 
handball champ). Lidyard (Ex- 
columnist), Spears (the ‘*Dea 
con’’ himself in person), Me- 
Millan (horses, horses, horses), 
an’ Peasley (we can pick him 
out by a nose, if you get what I 
mean). All in all, this constitutes 
our line-up, an’ can we show ac- 
tion! Sometimes I wish you were 
down here, but now since Decem- 
ber 5th is past, I suppose you 
are enjoyin’ yourself more than 
ever. Next time I write, I’ll 
probably have a little more dope 
on the old team, so hold yourself 
in restraint until then. Oh, yeah, 
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I nearly forgot to mention O’Brien (you 
recall the old ‘* Boston Terror’’ don’t you?) ; 
well, anyway, since his operation (didn’t 
you hear about it?) he’s sorta laid off of 
basketball, but the truth is, he’s taking a 
culinary course in BEANS. Right now 
he’s down to the point where he can tell 
the difference between a _ boiled, baked, 
burnt, broiled, spoiled or Navy bean. In 
other words, it’s just plain ‘‘Beans’’ 
O’Brien to you, Mike. But don’t tell him 
I mentioned the subject, ’cause you know 
how he is about such things. Next time 
you see him just mention beans, you know, 
sorta casual like. 

Do you remember Hines? Hell, Hines is 
gettin’ sweeter every day since that Honey 
episode; yes sir, he takes to honey just like 
the bees only more so. (Of course this may 
all be too deep for you, but I’ll tell you 
all about it some other time.) The other 
night the poor fella nearly cut his arm off 
and came darn close to bleedin’ to death. 
The moral of the whole thing is—stay 
away from glass, especially bottles and 
such. 

The best news of the day concerns none 
other than Gunnery Sergeant Elliott. Yes, 
sir, Mike, the old ‘‘Gunny’?’ finally shoved 
off for the States (I guess he wanted to 
put in a little more foreign shore service, 
if you get what I mean), and everybody 
heaved a big sigh of relief. Some of the 
gang couldn’t believe it was actually true, 
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so they gathered down at the docks, 
watched him go aboard, and saw the ship 
steam across the horizon. And since that 
day, everything is quite serene with the 
personnel. In fact, I think our morale has 
gone up about fifty per cent. 

Now get a load of this, Mike: who do 
you think got their hair cut off to the 
bone? None other than our old friends 
Traywick and Strong! Isn’t that a jolt? 
Yes, sir, right down to the bare bone. 
Traywick’s been wearin’ his hat ever since 
(you know how modest he is, Mike). It’s 
certainly a shame that he lost all of those 
eurly locks. And Strong doesn’t look much 
better—more like a circus spectacle, if you 
get what I mean. Now take Baxley, Weg- 
ley, Eidelberg, Bracey and Delaune—there’s 
a line-up that would make any barber’s 
heart leap with joy. But Bracey couldn’t 
get his hair cut off because it would inter- 
fere with his social activities (he’s the 
kind of a guy that women look at once 
and want to marry the second time). And 
Baxley, well, he’s one of those cold, dis- 
tant, he-men—the kind you read about in 
love stories. Delaune is a temptation for 
any blonde (it’s really a blonde this time). 
And you’d probably find Eidelberg’s name 
in the newspaper most any day—especially 
in the column ‘‘Lost and Found.’’ Weg- 
ley will quite obviously be Chicago’s next 
beer baron. It’s just one case after an- 
other, Mike. 

I’ll be writin’ only a few more letters 
from here, an’ then I’!l be seein’ you back 
in God’s country. Accordin’ to Hoyle, the 
Brigade is goin’ to evacuate sometime in 
October. And we’re certainly lookin’ for- 
ward to it. You know, there’s a lot of dif- 
ference betweer this country and dear old 
America—give me Uncle Sam’s stamping 
ground any old day. Even Miller admits 
such. Though I’ll bet he’ll miss this old 
place when he shoves off. Did I tell you 
that he’s been in the Commissary Office for 
the past few months? Yes, sir, he’s re- 
vivin’ his Quartermaster education right 
along with Dave Fox. And with Fox as 
his instructor, he should go far in this 
Marine Corps. Yeah, far, far away! The 
only character we really miss down here 
is Turcotte, but we have a replacement that 
is nearly as good. You ean just about 
guess who I’m referrin’ to, Mike; it’s 
none other than Knapp. Knapp is right 
in there pluggin’ away, and he even gets 
along with our old pal (and incidentally— 
Police Sergeant) Carbaugh! Didn’t you 
know that Oarbaugh is our ‘Police Sergeant 
now? Gosh, I thought that everyone knew 
that. Well, he took over Bishop’s job 
about a month or so ago. And no kiddin’ 
you wouldn’t know the old compound now. 
Ever’thin’ is lookin’ swell—new paint work 
and all. But of course, much to their grief, 
Knapp and Hines are responsible for most 
of this work—you know—as far as the ac- 
tual work is concerned. 

The Morale Fund purchased two dog 
licenses the other day, much to the delight 
of ‘‘Tinker’’ and ‘‘Joker.’’ Incidentally, 
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‘*Nigger’’ and a couple of other hounds 
kept a date with the city dog catchers. 
Captain Pearce, as President of the Morale 
Fund, can be thanked for the licenses, and 
I’ll bet that our two canine pets are 
tickled pink with their new life insurance. 

Ferguson has risen from the ranks. The 
other day he was presented with a Private 
First Class warrant and, consequently, he 
had all of his issue shirts tailored to fit. 
Congratulations, Fergie! Yes, suh, one by 
one, the boys are climbing up the ladder 
of success (everyone but columnists). But, 
of course, some one has to let the outside 
world know how thnigs are going down 
here. We can’t all have eggs in our beer. 
(That’s an old Marine Corps expression 
that dates way back.) 

The Major General Commandant paid us 
a visit a short time ago and he was very 
well pleased with the functioning of our 
Brigade. We are glad that he was pleased. 
To quote our Brigade Commander—‘‘ The 
Brigade Commander takes great pride in 
informing the officers and enlisted men of 
the First Brigade of the results of the in- 
spection made by the Commandant of the 


Marine Corps and desires to express to 
them his own appreciation for their fine 
performance of duty, not only at the time 
of the Commandant’s inspection, but also 
throughout the past year.’’ 

We did our part! 

Well, I could probably go on and on and 
on, but I may talk myself into some trou 
ble. In ease I’ve forgotten anything of 
importance, let me know and I[’!l send you 
a complete detailed account of it. If you 
don’t get this letter, write me and I’ll 
send you another, toot sweet. Give my 
regards to the boys. The gang sends a 
salute from here. 

From me to you, 
SEMPER FiDELIs. 


P. S.—D. Vey Adams is getting along pret- 
ty good since his last fight. Yeh, Mike, his 
hair is comin’ out fine. He’s beginnin’ to 
use hair tonic now—other people’s, as 
usual. Yes, sir, Adams is a battlin’ fool. 
**Kid Lamp’’—one ‘‘blow’’ and he’s out. 
He’s going to write a book one of these 
days. He told me that he’s got a good 
title picked out—now all he has to do is 
write the book. That’s all for this time, 
Mike. Adios. 
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GOLF NOTES 
By Tony 


On the right hand side of the water 
eooler between the window and the bar in 
the Golf House is a box hanging on the 
wall marked ‘*COMPLAINTS AND SUG- 
GESTIONS.’’ After hanging there for al- 
most two years, and after periodal inspec- 
tions of the box to see if any complaints 
or suggestions had been lodged, we found 
that there was an accumulation of cob- 
webs and hornets’ nests only. 

One time we found twenty cents in the 
box which possibly had been put there by 
some kind soul who thought he would 
show his appreciation of the facilities ex- 
tended him by the Club. 

It is a shame that the purpose for 
which it was intended has not been gen- 
erously made use of. To be truthful, a 
member almost placed a suggestion in the 
box about straightening No. 9 Tee, which 
was instead handed over to the Secretary. 

The suggestion was acted upon, however, 
and the length of the Tee which faces No. 
9 Green was found to be 1/16” from being 
true. This, of course, would not cause a 
person to hook or slice his ball, if the 
proper stance was taken, and even then— 
who knows if the fault is not with the 
golfer. 

The Golf Club veranda is a great place 
to sit and listen to the numerous wails 
about this and that—especially if the 
score card is disgracefully disfigured with 
unnaturally high figures. Yes, the grass is 
too high, the greens aren’t level, the cups 
protrude too much above the green, the 
wind piles up the sand in one place (well, 
well—and the NRA not in operation down 
here). 

And then—here comes the man who has 
made a perfect seore. If he hadn’t missed 
that short putt and—well, why go on any 
further! If the Chaplain would only 
come out to the links every afternoon and 
sympathize with those that need sympathy; 
pat the timid on the back and tell them 
to put their right or is it left foot for- 
ward; stand aghast with horror when a 
shocking high score is revealed; and weep 
copiously with those who are ready to 
give up in disgust; then the Chaplain 
would experience all the emotions given 
in the catalogue. 

Well, it seems that no one is much en- 
thused over the score except on tourna- 
ment days when everybody is wishing that 
everybody else will have a high score so 
they can win the tournament and _inci- 
dentally the prizes. 

On the last days of the year and feeling 
the need of self expression, three members 
of the Club went in for psendo-nudism in 
order to appreciate better the beneficent 
rays of the sun. However, it is not sur- 
prising, for in this country nudism is an 
established ancient custom. 
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TOMMY BURNS IS BACK ON 


Sergeant Thomas J. Burns, little, fat, 
bald-headed old Tommy Burns, is back on 
Parris Island again, after two years of 
pinch-hitting for the gobs on the U. S. 8S. 
Arkansas. 

How many of the old-timers remember 
that incident in Savannah’s crowded court- 
room back in 1920 when Tommy won the 
friendship of His Honor, the late Judge 
Schwartz, a jurist who seasoned justice 
with mirth and human kindness? 

Tommy had been celebrating the night 
before. He was booked for singing in the 
street. The following conversation took 
place: 

‘*Burns, what is your occupation?’’ 

**T am a singer, your Honor.’’ 

**Where else do you sing when you are 
not singing in the street?’’ 

‘‘In the Marine Corps Band on Parris 
Island, your Honor.’’ 

**You are a pretty good singer then, I 
suppose?’’ 

**Ves, your Honor, I have to admit it.’’ 

‘*Would you like to prove it by singing 
something for the Court?’’ 

At this point there was a stir of interest 
in the room. 

*‘*Well, I’d like to, your Honor, but 
there’s nobody to tenor for me.’’ 

**Oh, that’s all right!’’ said the Judge. 
**T’ve been a tenor for twenty years. I[’ll 
tenor you myself.’’ 

‘‘What will it be, your Honor?’’ 

‘*Let’s try ‘Sweet Adeline.’ You start 
it off.’’ 

And Tommy did. But whether he was 
excited by the eagerness of the audience, 
or lacked the support of the old bottle 
which had been appropriated by his captor 
of the night before will never be known. 
All he was able to vocalize was a somewhat 
shaky, non-musical ‘‘Swee-eet A-do-line!’’ 

‘<Pifty dollars fine!’’ came the Judge’s 
rich tenor accompaniment. 

*¢ Aw, please, your Honor, I haven’t got 
that much money. How about passing the 
hat?’’ 

The Judge was inclined to object, but 
he was overruled by the murmur of ap- 
proval from the court-room, and Tommy 
passed the straw hat which had sat so 
jauntily on his head the night before. 

Those were the days before the depres- 
sion, and when Tommy returned to the 
Bench, the hat was jammed full of nice, 
erisp one-dollar bills. He dumped them 
out before the Judge, and counted them. 


**There’s exactly seventy-two dollars 
here. I’ll take out fifty for the fine. 
That leaves twenty-two dollars for you— 
more than enough to get you back to Par- 
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Parris Island’s Tribute to Her War Dead 


ris Island, where you ought to start doing 
something about that voice of yours.’’ 
‘*Thanks, your Honor. I appreciate 
this.’’ 
‘¢And the next time I find you back 


here in my court, you won’t pass any hat, 
but you’ll pass about thirty days on the 
Farm,’’ 

‘*Goodbye, your Honor! You’ll never see 
me again! ’’ 

‘*Next case!’’ called the Judge, but his 
voice was drowned in the deafening ap- 
plause that shook the court-room. 

Tommy never did see the Judge again. 
But the Judge often inquired about him 
whenever he chanced to meet a person from 
Parris Island, and said he would like to 
have him eall at his house for a visit. 
But when Tommy returned to Savannah, 
the Judge had passed on to the Greatest 
Court of All, where the justice meted out 
is tempered, we hope, with as much merci- 
ful kindness and broadminded understand- 
ing of human frailties. 


PARRIS ISLAND’S NEW RECREA- 
TION ROOMS 


Famous old San Quentin, in its rocky 
aloofness in the Golden Gate, is passing 
into history, to take the place with the 
bloody Bastile of Revolutionary France and 
other well-known tarrying places of the 
unfortunate, and much ado has been made 
over its passing. 

It remains for this column to herald the 
passing of another institution of its kind, 
which is well-known throughout the far- 
flung forces of the Marine Corps—the old 
Main Station Guard House of Parris Is- 
land. 

Sometimes it has been jocosely referred 
to as ‘*The Rod and Gun Club,’’ and has 
numbered among its patrons not only the 
upper and lower crusts, but the Super 
Crust of Parris Island gentility as well. 
It represented Southern hospitality to the 
nth degree. Whether the wayfarer tarried 
there for a month, or a week, or only for 
a day, he received the most guarded at- 
tention. His goings-out and his comings-in 
were zealously watched over; and his every 
act, even his hours of slumber, were most 
carefully supervised. And the Cake and 
Wine upon which he dined were epicurean 
delights that will linger long in his mem- 

But today the Rod and Gun Club oceu- 
pies other quarters, on the Boulevard de 
France. The Club’s old quarters have 
been renovated, remodeled, refurnished— 
in fact, re-everything. Our Post Morale 
Officer, First Lieutenant William R. Hughes, 
with the aid of about one thousand dollars 
contributed by our Post Exchange, has 
accomplished a wonderful transformation. 
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The bars have disappeard from the win- 
dows, and the restraint from the atmos 
phere. When we go there now for a 
stretch, it is one of relaxation, rather than 
of confinement. Solitary has been replaced 
by solitaire—to say nothing of scribbage, 
chess, and checkers. The guard-book has 
become a stack of the latest magazines and 
half a dozen daily newspapcrs. 

Dozens of spacious, soft-cushioned wicker 
chairs insure relaxation for tired bodies. 
Abundant reading matter provides relaxa 
tion and instruction for the tired mind. 
Games help the men to forget the arduous 
duties of the day. 

Overhead lights* and floor lamps provide 
ample illumination. The floors are new 
and are brightly polished. Large rugs and 


Recreation Center of Parris Island 


soft draperies blend harmoniously with the 
color of wall and ceiling. There are tables 
for reading and tables for games. There 
are smoking stands for the smokers and 
‘*goboons’’ for the addicts to ‘eatin’ 
tobacker.’’ There is even a telephone for 
the Romeos! 

For the man who lives in the barracks, 
this room provides an excellent place in 
which to entertain visiting friends and 
relatives. There is no membership fee, 
and there are no restrictions of rank im- 
posed. Every Marine is not only eligible 
to take advantage of the opportunities it 
affords, but is cordially invited to do so. 

Off the main room just deseribed is an- 
other, smaller room set aside as a study 
for those far-seeing few who avail them 


selves of the opportunities afforded by the 
courses of study provided for the men of 
the Service. Quiet is enforced at all times, 
and the men who found it difficult to pur- 
sue the will-o-the-wisp of enlightenment in 
the noise and confusion of the barracks 
find here an air of peaceful tranquility. 

There is a colored attendant on duty at 
all times to eare for the place and to see 
that it is kept in order, cozy and com- 
fortable. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to those 
who made the funds available for this in- 
valuable addition to our comfort and con- 
venience, and to those whose good taste 
and untiring efforts produced one of the 
finest sets of recreation rooms in the en- 
tire military service. 


WEST COAST CHRONICLES 


SAN DIEGO 


The Commanding General, Brigadier Gen 
eral F. L. Bradman, returned on January 
6th from twenty days’ leave which was 
spent in San Francisco. Colonel Rush R. 
Wallace, Commanding Officer of Base 
Troops, performed the duties of Command 
ing Officer during the absence of General 
sradman,. Colonel Wallace relieving 
Major K. E. Rockey as Chief of Staff. 
Major Rockey has been assigned as Com 
manding Officer of the Fifth Battalion 
(reenforeed), Fleet Marine Force. Cap 
tain B. W. Atkinson and Second Lieutenant 
J. R. Hester are also assigned to Head- 
quarters, 5th Battalion. Major S. N. Rey 


nor is taking over the command of Base 
Troops vice Colonel Wallace. 


A Marine Detachment for the new 
cruiser, U. S. S. San Francisco, is being or- 
gunized here at the Base. This detachment 
is composed of two officers and forty en- 
listed men. First Lieutenant Alan Shapley, 
who has just recently been promoted from 
Second Lieutenant, is Commanding Officer. 
Second Lieutenant H. W. Bauer, who is 
noted as one of 1933’s outstanding Marine 
football players, is Detachment Officer. 
First Sergeant Stinson, from Base Head 
quarters Company, will be the Detachment 
First Sergeant. Other Non-Commissioned 
Officers for duty aboard this new cruiser 
are as follows: Gy. Sgt. Carlos Martinez 
from Casual Company; Sgt. L. V. Raynes 
from Recruit Detahment and Cpl. W. PF. 
Morris from Rifle Range Detachment. Most 
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Instructed by Sgt. J. Kuhar, Cpl. E. P. Brungess and Cpl. L. P. Silkey. 


of the Privates that compose this detail 
are from the Sea School Detachment. This 
group of men selected to do duty aboard 
the U. S. S. San Francisco are really in 
high spirits, and they have plenty reason 
to be happy, looking forward to a real 
eruise on a brand new ship. This detach- 
ment is expected to be called aboard the 
U. S. S. San Francisco for duty about 
February 1. 

The Henderson arrived in San Diego on 
December 26 and dropped off fifty-five 
partly trained recruits from Parris Island, 
who will complete their training here in 
the Reeruit Depot. There were a few of 
these Parris Island men who had com- 
pleted their training and who had gone 
through the sea school at Norfolk. They 
have joined the sea school base here, to 
await transfer to ships of the fleet. 

On January 10 a detail of twenty-eight 
men left the Base via the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, to board the Henderson at San Fran- 
cisco for Guam, M. I. The transfer in- 
eluded Sergeant W. M. Townsend, Corporals 
J. O. Abbott, H. F. Billingsly, H. R. Has- 
lock, and S. I. King, and, in addition, one 
private first class and twenty-two privates. 

On December 29 a luncheon was given 
in honor of the Base Football Team by 
the San Diego Chamber of Commerce and 
the ‘*High MHatters,’’ an organization 


within the Chamber of Commerce. Many 
of the professional business men of San 
Diego were present. Major Macaulay, who 
is secretary of the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce, acted as toastmaster on the oc- 
easion. 
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The luncheon was given for the purpose 
of showing appreciation, by the citizens 
of San Diego, of the splendid entertain- 
ments the Marine Football Team provided 
San Diego during the past football sea- 
son. Never before in San Diego’s football 
history have such high caliber college 
teams been brought to this city, and the 
support and interest that San Diego 
showed in the Marine Football Team was 
evidenced by the large crowds attending 
the games. The luncheon was a huge sue- 
cess. Entertainment was furnished by the 
Base Orehestra and Trio, and a charming 
young lady who did several interpretative 
dances. 

The officer guests included Colonel Put- 
nam, Colonel Berry, Major Rockey, Major 
Metealf, Major Raynor, Captain Beckett, 
Captain Hall, and Lieutenants Shapley, 
O’Neill and Moret. Major Brewster, who 
is now on his way to China aboard the 
Henderson, also attended the luncheon, and 
gave a most interesting talk. 

Mr. Howard Worth was given a vote of 
thanks for the splendid work he had done 
as liaison man between the football fans 
of San Diego and the Marine Football 
Team. All members of last year’s foot- 
ball squad who were still in the post at- 
tended the luncheon. The squad was in- 
troduced individually and jall were given 
loud acclaim by all 


ECHOES FROM THE BAND 
By “An Echo” 


As the new year has just been an- 
nounced, and a good many well-meant reso- 
lutions have been made, among them one 
to the effect that the Marine Band at San 
Diego promises to crash the gates of THE 
LEATHERNECK more often. A new year 
means a new start in building up the 
dreams and ambitions that the human mind 
conveys to the innermost part of us, and 
we sincerely hope that all the fellows who 
have made those elaborate resolutions have 
the will-power to keep them, as the future 
soon becomes the past. 

Among our new additions to the band is 
‘Al’? Mayfield, who is by no means a 
stranger to the West Coast. He showed 
wise judgment in his preference for a swell 
post, good duty, fine weather and excellent 
liberty. Then we have ‘‘Pop’’ Wayne 
Talbot who knows his tenor sax; Louis 
Wells, the lad from the hills of Kentucky, 
and Roy Steitz from Kerman, California. 
Though we gained a few we also lost a 
well-liked trombonist in the person of 
Loposser, and a saxophonist fresh from the 
Reeruit Depot, Johnson. We hope they 
find Pearl Harbor a good place to drop 
anchor. Among our short-timers, are: 
‘¢Army’’ Cromwell, ‘‘Speedy’’ Labrash, 


Dick Nevis, Sam Perry, Weir, and ‘‘ Decon 


Stafford,’’ who is in doubt about whether 
he should leave the Gyrenes or not. 

In filing applications to our Hall of 
Fame we have several candidates. Roy 
Steitz, who hails from Kerman, California, 
and who won a scholarship to the Pacific 
Coast Orchestra Band Camp; ‘‘ Frenehy’’ 
Bouchard, who croons the lyrics and man- 
ages the traps for the dance band, has 
recently completed an audition to sing 
over one of San Diego’s radio stations— 
good luck ‘‘Frenchy’’; ‘‘Speedy’’ Labrash 
has of late been wearing high-top boots so 
that when he returns to Washington where 
they have mountain lions for house cats, he 
will feel at home; and ‘‘Jackie’’ Osborne, 
who, in addition to spending his time study- 
ing and drawing, goes to the San Diego 
City High School each afternoon to brush 
up on the Junior year subjects. He is 
planning to enter a military school next 
fall. 

Before signing off we ought to mention 
that Gunnery Sergeant Olf has just taken 
a thirty-day leave, and was recently mar- 
ried. The fellows all join in wishing you 
a happy future, Olf. 

This concludes the news for the time 
being. We’ll be seeing you next month. 


MARE ISLAND NEWS 


The holiday season is over and we are 
starting out on a new year wondering 
what it will have in store for we Marines. 
We hope that during the year 1934 we will 
accomplish new deeds to add to the ones 
that have made the history of our Corps 
a proud one. 

Christmas was a big success at Mare 
Island. On Saturday afternoon, 23 De- 
eember, Santa Claus was present in the 
Yard at the Rodman Club, and needless 
to say all the kiddies residing in the Yard 
were present. There were many ‘‘Ohs!’’ 
and ‘*Ahs!’’ as St. Nick took the Christ 
mas presents off the big tree and passed 
them out to the boys and girls, who lost 
no time in finding out what those mys- 
terious packages contained. Judging from 
overheard comments all the kiddies were 
well pleased. 

Much eredit is due the Mess Officer, 
Mess Sergeant, Staff of Cooks and Mess- 
men for the excellent dinner that was en- 
joyed by the Mare Island Marines on 
Christmas Day. It would take too much 
space to put down here all the good things 
they had to eat. The Mess Hall was 
gayly decorated with a Christmas tree, life 
size painting of Santa Claus, holly, stream- 
ers and flags. Most of the credit for the 
nice appearance of the mess hall goes to 
Corporal ‘*Red’’ Rairden who supervised 
the decorating. 

In the afternoon on Christmas Day ten 


ie f 


Twenty-nine 


reels of talkies were shown in the Post 
Theatre; it was a well arranged program 
of comedies, news-reels and other shorts. 

We are glad to announce the following 
promotions that were made during the 
month: PFC Antone J. Becker was pro- 
moted to Corporal and Privates Theodore 
L.. Franke, Nicholas Jelomono, and Charles 
M. Solomon were promoted to Privates 
first class. These promotions were well 
earned. 

The following insignia was _ presented 
by the Commanding Officer during the 
month. To Sergeants George J. Lavoie, 
George Mace, Donald E. Morgan, Corporal 
William E. Walter, PFC. Frank C. Lusby, 
and Private Luther J. Keck, the Yangtze 
Service Medal for service in China. To 
Sergeant John W. Krawie, the Yangtze 
Service Medal for service in China, and 
also the Seeond Nicaraguan ampaign 
Medal. 

The USS. Houston, former flagship of 
the Asiatic Fleet, arrived in San Francisco 
the first part of the month and sixteen 
members of the Marine Detachment were 
sent to these barracks for duty. The com- 
mand was also increased by seven Marines 
from the USS. Teras and eight from the 
USS. New York. All these men did not 
remain here for duty however, five of them 
being transferred to the Marine Barracks, 
Hawthorne, Nevada, and fourteen to the 
Marine Barracks, Sunnyvale, California. 

Sergeant Juett A. (Red) Hurst, ex- 
music, former Nicaraguan Campaigner, for- 
mer Fourth Marine, and at present Chief 
Orderly to the Commandant, this Navy 
Yard, was discharged on the 11th of the 
month, having suceessfully completed a 
six years’ cruise. Needless to say Red was 
on hand bright and early the next morn- 
ing to sign his name on the dotted line 
for another four years. 

Sergeant Joseph A. Robar was dis- 
charged on the 18th, re-enlisting the next 
day and departing on a ninety-day fur- 
lough and will report for duty at the 
Marine Barracks, Bremerton, Washington, 
when his furlough expires. 

Corporal Marion F. (Red) Rairden and 
PFC. Charles W. F. Childress were dis- 
charged on the 29th. Red reenlisted the 
next day and left these surroundings on a 
furlough transfer to the Marine Detach- 
ment, Receiving Ship, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Charlie Childress, who has the distinction 
of being one of the few Marines born in 
China and who speaks the language of that 
country like a native, didn’t ship over. 
Said he is going to ship on the USS. 
Outside for a eruise. 

Another Marine who was discharged and 
did not reenlist was Sergeant Charles A. 
(Al) Mussen, Jr. Al was discharged on 
the 3rd of January and is going to work 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE LIGHTER-THAN.-AIR 
MARINES 
By Robert E. Upton 


It has been some time since we, the 
lighter-than-air Marines, sent an article to 
THe LEATHERNECK. Reasons are plentiful 
—but who cares about reasons? The thing 
to do is to make up for lost time, ‘which 
we shall endeavor to do. 

We are commanded by Major O. Floyd, 
who is assisted by Captains Donald R. Fox 
and John W. Cunningham, First Lieutenant 
R. R. Porter, and First Sergeant D. R. 
Booker. The command at this time is 
composed almost entirely of new arrivals, 
who have replaced the old inhabitants who 
have been transferred or paid off. How- 
ever, a few of the old timers are still 
here, and we hope that they stay. 

Christmas and New Year’s Day found 
most of us on leave for a few days; from 
all reports, the leave was more than suc- 
cessful. Our first legal headache! But a 
brief period of resurrection has made us 
as good as new. 

And now, to get to the point of this 
broadcast: a bit of dope on the gang is 
forthcoming. Private Clark, who is a Don 
Juan in his own right, is burning up the 
highway between Lakehurst and Philly. 
Not a night passes that Clark isn’t ‘‘all 
set.’’ The odd part of it is that he never 
fails to get back on time! Which reminds 
us—High Class Private Sager attempted 
a non-stop flight to that same city, but 
was grounded by heavy fog and low visi- 
bility—or something. We suggest that he 
confer with Clark. 

Music Fuller and Private Manning are 
our (if not the world’s) champion ex- 
ponents of the art of pedestrianism (g’wan, 
look it up. We had to), and will challenge 
any man, woman or child to prove it. 
Every time we have a sub-zero snap, they 
miss the bus and have to George Washing- 
ton it back from Trenton. 

Private Oliver entertains us when we are 
broke and blue (we have been otherwise, 
but not often) with choice bits of ukulele- 
ing and with songs ranging from lullabyes 
to light opera—and, oddly enough, he 
really has a pleasant voice. Which natu- 
rally calls forth mention of Private Cuff, 
another up-and-coming musician. He smites 
the mandolin, and is taking piano lessons— 
undeterred by his complete lack of a piano. 
However, with a little imagination, he ren- 
ders ‘‘Tales of Hoffman’’ on a mess table 
with rare technique. 

It seems altogether fitting and proper 
that we should interpolate a line at this 
point for the benefit of those men who 
might be called upon suddenly to produce 
a roast turkey: Red Anderson can and 
will supply the necessary data. That man 
is a wizard in cooks’ clothing. 

Sport Model Privates Wilson and Sample 
may never be radio announcers, but when 
it comes to bouncing one, we are pleased 
to be able to award them the gutta-percha 
pork chop. 


Red Franks, our ex-gas man, holds all 
laurels for faney trucking. He can turn 
a Mack on a dime—and pick up the dime. 

I think by this time the copy-reader in 
Washington must have the jitters—so we’ll 
give him—and all you Gyrenes who might 
have reached this point—a break and quit. 
G’by now. 


IONA IOTAS 
By A. G. Bradley 


The roster here at Iona Island swelled 
sixteen numbers during the past two 
months. The eatch: all short timers. 
Nevertheless, sixteen men joined in time 
to enjoy the fine Christmas Dinner engi- 
neered by Mess Sergeant Housecamp and 
constructed by Privates First Class Lentz 
and Morgan. Private Hoolihan, with his 
one arm, was in no way handicapped. As 
Private Kreseski said, ‘‘It’s a good thing 
you have only one hand or we’d starve.’’ 
Several of us made the trip to the Big City 


to help the revival of Mr. John Barleycorn. 
Was quite a show. Imagine being dead 
these last fourteen dry years. Everyone 
was bringing him to and finally had to 
make it three. 

A number of vest-pocket radios are in 
the barracks now. The fad was started by 
Private First Class Whitley. The other 
day Whitley came into the squad room to 
inspect Private First Class Becoskey’s new 
one. There happened to be a Polish pro- 
gram on the air at the time. Whitley ex- 
claims, ‘‘Ya got gypped; the thing doesn’t 
talk English.’’ Private Dickman, one of 
the new arrivals, heard we were going to 
get an S.M.R. for Christmas, and wanted 
to know if that was another of those 
codes. 

McKinney, recently promoted to Private 
First Class, is thinking of taking a cor- 
respondence course in ‘‘How to be an 
idiot.’’ That boy is as funny as a crutch. 
Did you know that Corporal MeCabe nearly 
became a Sheriff back in his home town? 
Only no one would put up the necessary 
$1,000 bond. One of the boys, substituting 
for Santa Claus, sent the Sheriff a cowboy 
suit, a pistol and a pair of hand cuffs. 
Now Mac is the official limb of the law at 


Iona Island. Private First Class Hale tried 
to tell us that he once was twins. ‘‘ How 
come?’’ we cried. ‘*‘Well my mother has 
a picture of me when I was two.’’ And they 
hang wall paper! In giving advice to 
short-timer, Private Gebauer, some one 
asked, ‘‘Of course you know on what side 
your bread is buttered?’’ ‘‘Who ecares,’’ 
eame the reply, ‘‘I eat both sides.’’ 

Onee more the Post Exchange came to 
our aid. It paid half the price of a pair 
of ice skates. So néw about two dozen of 
us are proud owners of nice new racers. 
December 7th the Bear Mountain Ice Rink 
opened. The first two days no admission 
was charged and the Marines had the 
situation well in hand. 

Private First Class Louis Sweet, our mail 
man, was working overtime during the holi- 
days, bringing Christmas Greetings from 
the Ex-Leathernecks who braved the out- 
side but had time to remember their Alma 
Mater and its undergraduates. Therefore 
we, the members of the student body, wish 
you continued success throughout the New 
Year. 


MANHATTAN MELODIES 
By “Skeets” 


It seems to me that it is about time we 
went into print again . everybody is 
happy ... and... the soreness is about 
worn off ... from the last printing of this 
column... you know... we have a few 
neweomers at the barracks . . . Our list 
starts with: 

A. Russell Ellerbe . . . just a Southern 
gentleman ... you should see that liberty 
uniform of his ... but his many quota- 
tions are the things that bring him into 
. . . limelight . .. Quote Believe it or not, 
I did it for experience Unquote . . . Russ 
... is a darn fine fellow ... and some 
basketball player, so we’ll forgive him his 
little experiences (?) ... 

Doran A. Alexander ... Corporal... 
was seen the other evening at one of our 
basketball games with a black bag 

. . everyone wanted to know just what it 
contained ... the jug did look good. 

Willie ‘‘Duke’’ Langston ... the boy 
from the South . . . the first night that he 
got into New York ... he decided to 
check into a hotel . about two weeks 
later . . . we got a bill from the hotel 
... for... damages... little Willie is 
going strong . . . and still thinks that he 
ean whip any Sergeant in the barracks. 

Teddy Armour .. . is not satisfied ... 
he believes that he can make stuff... he 
was seen not very long ago mixing green 
fluids . . . and what not into a bottle... 
and trying it out on different members of 
the command he did hook one big 
fish . . . the librarian... 

Joe De Mont ... the fish . .. has his 
hand in splints... but that don’t stop Joe 
. . . the bell saved him... in time from 
losing his whole arm .. . tit-for-tat ... 


Joe ... you will knock on doors... 
Clyde H. Callahan 


the fighting 
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Swede . . . is now with the barracks ... 
and is he one of the famous Gandhi Dane- 
ers... try and keep him off Sands street. 

Joe Citriniti . . . Private First Class... 
boy is he proud of that ... he is only a 
cook ... but he knows his stuff . . . about 
plumbing . . . Joe’s favorite song is ‘‘Ida, 
sweet as apple cider’’... 

Cook, Worth J. . . . Bridewell’s future 
brother-in-law . . . keeps on repairing the 
trucks ... and cars... they say he is a 
good mechanic ... 

Criss Cross ... the old plank owner... 
has moved his home to Scarsdale ... and 
is seen hanging out with the higher class 
of people ... he don’t hang out with the 
common riff-raff . . . but you should see 
him in his basketball trunks .. . or play- 
ing loop the loop ... a new game origi- 
nated at the barracks . .. any information 
about this game can be had by writing 
Cross... 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY 
YARD, PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By W. Winchell Kyle 


At the residence of Mr. Phillips (Chief 
Pay Clerk) in Rye, N. H., Hamas (Gy-Sgt.) 
and Miss Edna L. Foy of Washington, D. 
C., were united. Hey (Qm.-Sgt.) and Kyle 
(Sgt.) contributed the necessary Marine ef- 
fect. Saffell (ex Pfe.) and Virginia Har- 
ris, of Gloucester, altar climaxed their affair 
at Kittery Point. The Deans (Cpls.) two 
months old, they chirp to other other over 
the ’phone, just another Daily Dozen. 

The Caseys are diaper shoppin’ these 
days and so are the Detwilers. The Stork 


did his job well over at the Weidman’s 
home. 

Spader (Sgt.) goes in the ring with Babe 
Cupid February 12—if she is willing. 

Ausmus and Dumas are now Misters. Joe 
Wagoner is going La La Lawrence; so’s 
Moran, our newly made book worm. 

It’s now Cpl. Cardin; just because he has 
two stripes, don’t confuse him with that 
fur-bearing animal of which this locality 
boasts. Walt Miner has a single stripe. He’s 
wide enough for more—an x-football hero. 

Albert Bennett washes his long distance 
90’s after tattoo. 

The Donelsons (Cpl.) did the White Moun- 
tains recently—apparently a tough trip. 

FLASH—tThe Clarks almost have the 
front rank of a squad complete! The latest 
addition is a girl. 

The Coffenbergs (Capt.) Thanksgived in 
N’Yawk while the Morses (Capt.) party-ied 
in Gloucester Turkey Day. The Watchmans 
(Capt.) from Ellsworth, Me., hopped at the 
officers’ hop here, 8 December. Captain 
Watchman has a detachment of civilian 
crime catchers in the porcupine area. 

Roginski slunk back for 3, a flop, and 
four more; he’s chief hash slinger. 

The Freemans are residing in Kittery, 
moved in from Mass. 

The Barkers are gadding about. 

More seandals next. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., 
PERSONALITIES 
By S. G. K. 


The Hamases have moved to town, com- 
ing in from Rye, the ‘‘Gunny’’ said it’s 
eold on the marshes. The Detwilers are 
eribful gloating. The Caseys are diaper 
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shopping. There is a threesome over at 
Gravely’s house. The Clarks have one 
more, as do the Roslons. The whole works 
so far is a mixture of boys and girls. The 
Donelsons have plans of going ‘‘way out 
west’’ to Kansas in the future. The 
Kemps from Sunny California write and 
say they like it fine. The Freemans live 
in Kittery, Maine, the Mrs. joining from 
Mass. 

Honorable intentions: Roginski is headed 
for a trip down the middle aisle. Hayden 
is going Ha’ Ha’ Hays. She is a Kittery 
girl. Regoulinski and Mahoney are funny 
that way over a couple of ‘‘sweet things’’ 
in Wakefield, Mass. Bennett must be in 
love. Miner may be pulling the old gag 
furlough to ‘‘Nyawk’’ for thirty days. 
Ilehak and Abbott are no longer in cir- 
culation, as frequent trips to the same 
place may imply anything. ‘‘Red’’ Schmidt 
gives the girl a treat now and then, his 
**beak’? has been repaired. Seaman holds 
the speed record from Boston to Ports- 
mouth, forty minutes, ‘‘sez’’ he, she must 
have been rather pert, ‘‘ Admiral.’’ 

Hit of the month goes to Sammy Spader, 
he’s in love forty feet. He is going to be 
riveted to one in Boston 12 February. 
Cardin has a flame in Nashua, his home 
town. 


QUAKER MARINES 
By J. A. M. 

Boy 1933’? has been shrouded and 
laid to rest. ‘‘Cherub 1934,’’ with his win- 
ning smile, grins joyfully at us from his 
erib and bids us to look confidently for the 
hidden surprises he has in store for us. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SNOW, SNOW, BEAUTIFUL 
SNOW 


It may be beautiful and it may not, 
according to one’s own taste; but all 
will have to agree that there’s plenty 
of it at the Marine Barracks of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Miscellany 


THE MARINE CORPS 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


HE recruiting service is now exten- 
fv} sively using the modern methods of 
MH publicity, namely: radio, press and 

correspondence in securing qualified 
applicants for our Corps. The results have 
been highly satisfactory. 

Under the present methods well written 
news items are sent to the various news 
papers published in the territory covered 
by the district office concerned, interesting 
addresses are prepared and broadeast over 
the radio, the presidents of colleges and 
principals of high schools are corresponded 
with and informed of the advantages to be 
obtained by enlisting in the Marine Corps, 
and they in turn pass this information on 
to their graduating students. 

In addition to the above methods the 
Marine Corps Reserve by its contact with 
young men in civil life is also a good 
means of recruiting and securing many 
desirable applicants for the regular serv- 
ice; one of the best methods is the men 
themselves who write to friends back home 
about Marine Corps life. 

The use of. these methods of publicity 
have permitted our recruiting service to 
obtain well qualified applicants; however, 


with an improvement in business condi- 
tions outside and the feeling that better 
times are near at hand, our recruiters will 
have to work harder and longer—and this 
we know they will do with a will. 

The requirements have been gradually 
raised to require applicants to be at least 
five feet six inches in height, have a 
good education and furnish satisfactory 
letters of recommendation prior to their 
being accepted for enlistment. From the 
favorable reports received from the recruit 
depots and stations the recruiting service 
has been highly sucecssful in securing 
excellent recruits for service in our Corps. 
The job of the recruiting service is to se- 
eure sufficient new men (first enlistments) 
as replacements to fill the losses in our 
Corps. The job of Marine Corps Posts 
and Stations is to help keep these losses 
at a minimum by making every effort to 
encourage reenlistments. The advantages 
of continued service with the Marine Corps 
and the present uncertain conditions in 
civil life should be fully explained to each 
man prior to his discharge. 

The tour of duty of men hereafter de- 
tailed on recruiting duty has been fixed 


RECRUITING STATIONS 
LOCATION OF MARINE CORPS 


Eastern Recruiting Division 


Headquarters, Eastern Recruiting Division, 

1100 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
District of Boston, 

New Post Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
District of New York, 

U. S. Govt. Warehouse, Washington and 

Christopher Sts., New York, N. Y. 
District of Philadelphia, 

508 Post Office Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
District of Baltimore, 

New Post Office Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
District of Pittsburgh, 

407 Post Office Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lt. Col. F. B. Garrett, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 
Lt. Col. W. T. Hoadley, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 


Major Walter G. Sheard, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Major E. T. Lloyd, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Major F. R. Hoyt, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Major Arthur Kingston, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 


Central Recruiting Division 


District of Chicago, 
1004 New Federal Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Major Geo. A. Stowell, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 


Southern Recruiting Division 


Headquarters Southern Recruiting Division, 
624 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
District of Macon, 
Municipal Auditorium, Macon, Ga, 
District of Savannah, 
Post Office Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 
District of New Orleans, 
535 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


Col. Wm. C. Harllee, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Lt. Col. H. W. Stone, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Lt. Col. A. B. Drum, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Major Pereey D. Cornell, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 


Western Recruiting Division 


Headquarters Western Recruiting Division, 

100 Harrison St., San Franciseo, Calif. 
District of Los Angeles, 

335 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
District of San Francisco, 

100 Harrison St., San Francisco, Calif. 
District of Portland, 

New Federal Court Bldg., Portland Ore. 
District of Seattle, 

433 Federal Office Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Major R. R. Wright, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Major Adolph B. Miller, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Capt. Orrel A. Inman, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Capt. Howard M. Stent, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 

Capt. D. G. Oglesby, U.S.M.C., 
Officer in Charge. 
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at four years. The tour of duty for men 
now on recruiting duty, who have served 
on their present detail less than four years, 
is fixed at four years from the date of 
their present asisgnment to recruiting duty. 
Upon transfer from recruiting duty, these 
men will be given a regular warrant in 
lieu of their recruiting warrant in the 
same grade as last held by them on recruit- 
ing duty, except where transfer is for mis- 
conduct or inecompetency. 

The tour of men at present on recruit- 
ing duty, who have served more than four 
years on such detail, will be indefinite of 
duration as at present. These men will 
be retained on recruiting duty as long as 
their services are satisfactory and the 
exigencies of the service warrant. Upon 
their transfer to general service, they will 
be given a regular warrant in lieu of their 
recruiting warrant in the same grade as 
last held by them on recruiting duty, ex- 
cept when the transfer is for misconduct 
or incompetency. 

Replacements for the Recruiting Service 
hereafter will be by detail of men holding 
regular warrants as sergeant or above. 
The regular warrants of these men will be 
revoked while on recruiting duty, and they 
will be issued recruiting warrants in lieu 
thereof. Upon completion of their tour (4 
years) their original warrants will be re- 
stored to them, and they will retain the re- 
lative standing and seniority that they 
held prior to transfer to recruiting duty 

The contemplated vacancies in the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruiting Service are as fol- 
lows: 

Eastern Recruiting Division 
June, 1935 1 Sergeant 
July, 1935 1 Sergeant 
Recruiting District of Chicago 
May, 1934 1 Sergeant 
July, 1935 1 Sergeant 
Southern Recruiting Division 
January, 1934 2 Sergeants 
November, 1934 2 Sergeants 
May, 1935 1 Sergeant 
Western Recruiting Division 
March, 1934 1 Sergeant 
June, 1934 1 First Sgt. 
February, 1936 1 Sergeant 
June, 1936 1 First Sgt. 
March, 1937 1 First Sgt. 
April, 1937 1 Sergeant 

Men who wish assignments to recruiting 
duty to fill these vaeancies should submit 
official applications, stating their qualifica- 
tions for such duty, to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. Preference for this duty will 
be given to those men who have completed 
a tour of foreign or sea duty. Men se- 
lected for this duty will be required to 
agree to reenlist or to extend their current 
enlistments in order that they will be able 
to complete a full tour of reeruiting duty 
(4 years). 

GRAY VETS TENDER THANKS 
December 25, 1933. 
Eprror, THE LEATHERNECK: 

Just wondering if you’ll grant a request 
—allow space for an expression of grati- 
tude from two relies of the long ago—the 
’60’s—Major General Rice A. Pierce, com- 
mander of the Tennessee Division, United 
Confederate Veterans, and myself, the oe- 
eurrences happening on the three-day visit 
to Washington last month, while we ‘were 
acting as messengers for our comrades, 
pursuant to a resolution passed last Sep- 
tember. 

Upon our arrival in Washington on the 
19th, due to the courtesy of Colonel C. B. 
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Taylor, one of God’s noblemen, upon our 
request, two Personal Aides—Captains 
Louis Gover and H. M. H. Fleming, were 
assigned to us, reporting in full uniform 
at the Willard. Have read about the ad- 
vent of Princes, Potentates and Ambassa- 
dors arriving in Washington. To them 
were (supposedly) assigned the pick of 
some branch of the military service. A 
somebody who would reflect credit upon 
their organization, but they forgot (al- 
ways) there was a Marine atop of earth, 
but there happened to be on the 18th, and 
the hearts of two old men beat a little 
faster—the old back straightened as two 
splendid upstanding Marine officers entered 
our apartment and reported for duty. I 
have often wondered, since that afternoon, 
what were the feelings and unuttered ex- 
pressions of the assigned officers when or- 
dered for duty as Personal Aides to two 
87-88-year-olds. The hope is entertained 
by us that we were not burdensome charges 
—still able to amble along. 

The following day—the 19th, will go 
down in history as the happenings of 
something unusual. Your people—my peo- 
ple, years hence, will be proud of the pic- 
ture—Marines and Confederates, and 
there’s none better, alongside the finest 
President the world ever saw. Next came 
the broadeasting studio. I wonder why a 
studio persists in having splendid looking 
women scattered ’round about. The Ma- 
rines saved us—and themselves. 

The review of the garrison was a signal 
honor. Passing down the line—passing the 
enlisted men—fine fellows, all, rigid as 
statues, eyes front, I almost forgot I had 
been a soldier. Wanted to shake the hand 
of every man and wish him God speed. 

Unstinted praise is tendered to Captain 
Taylor Branson, the peerless leader of the 
U. S. Marine Band. The rendering of 
our Southern melodies—those tones that 
touch the heart, will always stir an emo- 
tion way down deep—help the old fellows 
on their way to the final Roll Call. 

Captain Fleming’s reception. The meet- 
ing of fellow officers—the hand clasp— 
reminiseences—the ladies. Life certainly 
is worth living when you meet such as you 
are a credit to—the Marines. To our two 
efficient Personal Aides I would suggest a 
drastic change in the stereotyp@d phrase, 
making it read: ‘‘The Marines came and 
handled the situation thoroughly and ef- 
ficiently.’’ 

We regretted leaving Washington, but 
events on the transport homeward bound 
were seven Pullmans loaded to the guards 
with 400 young ladies returning from sev- 
eral colleges for the Christmas holidays, 
and deeply regret the absences of our 
Personal Aides. 

Harry Rene Ler. 


UNITED STATES MARINES RE- 
CEIVE TOKEN FROM 
BRITISH BROTHERS 
Another of the ties of camraderie between 
the United States Marines and those of the 
British service was firmly cemented at the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn, New York, last Oc- 
tober. The occasion was the presentation of 
two pictures—historical relics of the Royal 
Marines—which now adorn the walls of the 

Post Library at that post. 

Commander Augustine H. Thorogood, late 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, accompanied 
by Colonel Kincaid and his Adjutant, Cap- 
tain Hamilton, were received by two com- 
panies of Marines who presented arms and 
stood at attention while the Commander 
made a brief address. He told of the happy 
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COMPANY D, FIRST MARINES, AT SUBIC, P. L., 1901 


Seated, left to right: Cpl. Jack McDonald, Pvts. Wolf, Tingley, Hajek, Hunt. Standing, 
left to right: Cpl. James A. Bevan, Pvts. Orsoba, Ormsby, Moon, Laub, Casey, Sgt. 
James Bell. 


bygone days of service in the Royal Marines 
when he went aboard the United States 
Ships Detroit and Machias on the East In- 
dies Station in 1892, and the Brooklyn at 
Spithead during the celebration of Queen 
Vietoria’s Jubilee in 1897. The Brooklyn 
was the companion ship of His Majesty’s 
Ship Empress of India, in which he served 
as a Corporal, before he went up the Medi- 
terranean on a three years’ commission. 

After the address was coneluded, Colonel 
Kineaid made a short speech of thanks and 
accepted the pictures on behalf of the 
United States Marine Corps, and expressed 
the hope that the Commander would visit 
frequently, so that ‘‘Per Mare, Per Ter- 
ram’’ and ‘*Semper Fidelis,’’ the mottoes 
of the two Corps, would always be found 
serving together in accord. 

The first of the two pictures presented 


displays the history, in a series of small pic- 
tures, of the Royal Marines, from 1664 to 
1930. The record of honorable and distin- 
guished war service for that period is also 
shown. 

The subject of the second picture is the 
muster roll for 1899 of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, which was absorbed by the Royal 
Marines in 1923. Wreaths and laurels ap- 
pearing in the picture are inscribed with all 
the battle honors from Gibraltar, in 1704, 
to Khartoun, in 1898. 

On the lower part of the frame of each 
picture is a small bronze plate bearing the 
following inscription: 

Presented By 
AvcusTINE H. THOROGOOD 
ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY 
To THE UNITED STATES MARINE CorPS 
October 8th, 1933. 


A FEBRUARY STORY 


By R. H. L. 


HIS is something that’s got to be 
oO told in February, even if it’s on the 
A oday that is put into February every 

fourth year. It’s a February story 
because February is the month in which, 
when I was a boy, I used to break forth 
with greatest fury against the British. It 
was George Washington’s birthday month, 
and so all during those four weeks I used 
to kill as many British as possible. 

They were very easy to kill; I only had 
to draw them on my slate in their pom- 
pous Revolutionary uniforms and then I 
would draw in American cannon balls fly- 
ing right at the British heads. The casual 
ty list was terrible. I suppose that during 
my early life I must have killed at least 
fifty thousand British soldiers, 

It was a great many years after that I 
campaigned with the British tank corps 
operating with the White army dodging 
around in the swamps southwest of Petro- 
grad. I didn’t get on well with the colonel 
of the outfit, for one night at supper I 
brandished my American identity tag on 
my wrist and baited the colonel into ask- 


ing me what the ‘‘A. E. F.’’ meant. He 
bit and with great joy I told him it stood 
for ‘‘After England Failed.’’ 

The colonel never spoke to me after 
that, and the whole British tank corps out- 
fit regarded me with great coldness. One 
night while lying in the warehouse used 
as a hospital at Yamburg, I was feeling 
unusually blue. The Bolsheviks had been 
doing a little target practice in the after- 
noon, and the ‘‘whang’’ of the exploding 
shells was a notice that they were coming 
in before long and all of us wounded 
would be stood up against somebody’s 
brick wall and shot. 

I heard outside the sound of shuffling 
feet, and the officer lying on the floor 
next to me said our White army had begun 
to evacuate Yamburg. Then we heard the 
rumbling of the British tanks. So they 
were going too! Englishmen, yes, but, 
confound them, they spoke the same lan- 
guage I did, and they were seampering out 
like rats, with never a thought for me. 
‘(WHANG!’’ Another shell, and what 
glass there was left in ramshackle old 
warehouse rattled ominously. I commenced 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ADALAC RETAINS WELTER 
CROWN 


Featured by a slashing six-round bout in 
which Steve ‘‘Chanp’’ Adalae retained 
his ‘‘Cocoanut Crown’’ as welterweight 
champion of Haiti, an 
All - Brigade Smoker 
was held at the Second 
Marines’ compound in 
Port au Prince on 
Thanksgiving Eve. 
Seven bouts were con- 
tested under ideal 
conditions as the tropi- 
eal sun slid west of La 
Gonave and a _ brisk 
breeze whipped up 
from the bay to send 
the thermometer down 
to 70 degrees. 

Despite the fact that 
not one of the bouts 
terminated in a knock- 
out, as a program it 
was excellent because 
of the good matching 
of men of equal ability 
and experience. The 
final bout of the eve- 
ning between Pvt. 
Henry Kolarik of Cape 
Haitien and Cpl. Steve Adalac of Port au 
Prince, was adjudged the best of the 
program. 

Awarding five points for winners, three 
for losers and splitting eight points on 
draws, Company ‘‘D,’’ Second Marines, 
with four men entered, carried off honors 
with 19 points. The Machine Gunners won 
three bouts and drew in a fourth. Nat 
Feldman, Al Muzzi, and Luke Untz were 
the winners and Ililberg ‘‘Swede’’ John- 
son got the draw. Brigade Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company also with four 
men entered, was second with 15 points on 
a win, a draw and two losses. Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company, Second Ma- 
rines, with three men, was third with 12 
points on a win, a draw and a loss. 

The first fight of the program, between 
a couple of junior-welterweights, Nat Feld- 
man of Company ‘‘D,’’ and A. G. ‘‘ Yab- 
bo’’ Yablonsky of VO-9M, was the most 
decisive of the evening. Nervous at the 
start, yet confident, Feldman jumped on 
his opponent in the first round with a two- 
fisted attack that floored him before the 
sound of the gong had died away. Con- 
tinuing his assault throughout the three 
rounds, he scored eleven knockdowns but 
never seemed to touch the right button to 
put ‘‘Yabbo’’ away. The decision was 
unanimous. 

The second bout brought together two 
men who have been successful in recent 
fights, so the crowd was in for a treat. 
Jerry Mayhew of VO-9M, who had won 
his last bout by a one-round K. O., entered 


the ring against Johnny Blanton of Bri- 
gade Hq. & Hq. Company, who in his 
spare moments jockeys in ponies at the 
Port au Prince Polo and Jockey Club 
meets. The men were lightweights and it 
promised to be a treat. It was. Mayhew, 
who had never been floored before, tore 
out of his corner like a mad bull... 
right into a left jab that unbalanced him 
for a right cross that sent him to the 
canvas. This maneuver of fists so non- 
plussed the aviator that he seemed to move 
in a fog as Blanton used a good left jab 
and a one-two attack to the body. He 
scored two additional knockdowns in the 
first, two in the second, and four in the 
third to make the fight almost as decisive 
as the first. However, it may be said 
that Mayhew never quit trying, but he 
was outclassed by a good boxer. 

The third bout found Maurice ‘‘Mo’’ 
Bennette of Hq. & Hq. Company, matched 
with Benny Carter of Brigade Hq. & Hq. 
Company. Both were big and rangy for 
welterweights. Bennette completely out- 
classed Carter in all three rounds with 
superior boxing skill and Carter hardly 
landed more than a couple solid blows. 
Bennette would step in and hook Carter 
to the body or stand off and jab him to 
the head. Carter continued to bore in 
and took a terrific lacing in the second 
round. However, the bout was not so one- 
sided as the report may seem for nary a 
knockdown was scored. 

The fourth bout was disappointing in- 
somuch as one of the contestants had the 
ill fortune to tear some ligaments in his 
left shoulder and was forced to forfeit his 
bout. William M. Livingston, southpaw 
puncher from Fort D’Islet in the Bay 
and Hq. & Hq. Company, Second Marines, 
was the man with the hard luck, and Al 
Muzzi of Company ‘‘D’’ was the winner. 
The bout was fairly even up until the time 
when Livingston could no longer use his 
left. Muzzi was giving the southpaw a 
wide berth for he had scored a K. O. with 
a haymaker left in a previous smoker. The 
strain in all probability was caused by 
Livingston’s attempt to connect with an- 
other such blow on Muzzi’s jaw, but the 
machine gunner was a bit cautious and 
kept out of range. The fighters in this 
one were junior-welterweights. 

The last of the prelims brought into the 
ring a couple of old ‘‘War Horses’’ in 
Hilberg ‘‘Swede’’ Johnson of Co. ‘‘D’’ 
and L. I. ‘‘ Mickey’’ Green of Brigade Hq. 
& Hq. Company and they entertained the 
audience with three fast rounds of clever 
boxing and punching. The bout was billed 
as an exhibition, but some of the fastest 
action and best mixing on the program 
was seen in this one. Green got the bet- 
ter of the infighting but Johnson was a 
bit more colorful with his John L. Sulli- 
van stance and rushing lunges. The Swede 
counterbalanced Green’s ring experience 


with the advantage in weight and reach, 
which he used to the best of his ability. 
The bout was called a draw. They were 
lightweights. 

The four-round semi-final brought to- 
gether a return matching of two men who 
had mixed in the Labor Day Smoker. Luke 
Untz, the Black Uhlan ‘Trumpeter of Com- 
pany ‘*D,’’ who won the decision in the 
previous meeting, was a pre-bout favorite 
over George ‘‘Spees’’ Evans of Brigade 
Hq. & Hq. Company. The light-heavy- 
weights started fast and furious, mixing 
plenty and using both hands. The first 
round was even. - Untz won the fight in 
the second round when he landed a 
**round-house’’ right on Evans’ chin as 
he was coming in and floored him for the 
count of nine. However, he was either 
too anxious to put Evans away or else 
Evans was too clever in covering up, for 
even though the floored man seemed out 
on his feet, he managed to complete the 
round. Evans staged a rally in the third 
round and even though Untz hit him with 
everything but the ring posts, he stayed 
up and kept boring in. Stamina in the 
fourth round found Untz still strong at 
the finish with Evans a very tired man, so 
the judges gave the bout to the apparent 
winner, Luke Untz. 

The six-round final of the evening’s pro- 
gram was a championship bout insofar as 
Steve Adalac had won all his previous 
bouts in Haiti over a two-year period and 
had laid claim to the welterweight cham- 
pionship of the First Brigade. Among the 
men ~— Adalac had trimmed were Ben- 
nie Koval, twice, and Sammy Ross, both 
nifty fighters. Ross was to have fought 
Adalae after having trimmed _ Buster 
Jones from the Cape in the last Smoker 
but he had the good fortune to leave 
Haiti. Henry ‘‘ Pilsudski’’ Kolarik of the 
Cape Haitien Marines, was matched and 
gave an excellent account of himself. So 
well did he box that at the end of six 
fast rounds, the judges called the bout a 
draw. However, Kolarik failed to take 
Adalae over, so ‘‘The Champ’’ kept his 
crown, but a return match is to be held 
during the Christmas holidays and the out- 
come may be quite different. No knock- 
downs were scored. Kolarik did most of 
the leading but Adalae outboxed him at 
long range. The first three rounds were 
filled with much sparring and jabbing and 
waiting for openings but the final three 
were filled with action. 

The Second Marines Band, with Drum- 
mer Felton, ‘‘Crooner’’ Lee vocalizing, 
furnished musical entertainment between 
the bouts. An Irish trio composed of An- 
tonio Camarda, Guiseppino Miceli and Gia- 
eamo Pizzi with clarinet, bass viol and 
piano-accordion rendered several popular 
selections between the semi-final and main 
bout. 

The officials were—Judges: Tom Henry, 
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ex-Marine, 2d Lt. L. M. Heinrichs and 2d 
Lt. F. H. Williams, ex-Naval Academy 
boxer. Referee: Cpl. Ray Hall, VO-9M; 
timekeeper: Ed English, U. 8S. Navy; an- 
nouncer: Cpl. Ernest Darnell, Second Ma- 
rines, 


GENERAL FULLER WITNESSES 
POLO 


Despite his many official and social en- 
gagements in and around Port au Prince 
during his recent ten-day period of inspec- 
tion of the First Brigade, The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant had time to witness a 
**Round Robin’’ polo match played in his 
honor on Sunday, December 10, 1933. 

Sixteen Marines and one hospital corps- 
man made up the teams which participated. 
The match itself was spirited and the 
seore close throughout the six chukkers 
played. 

Owing to the fact that practically all of 
the polo ponies have been fully occupied 
in preparing for the gymkhana which took 
place on 29 October, the last race meeting 
which was held on November 19 and 26, 
and the next race meeting which is sched- 
uled for January 1 and 7, 1934, this 
**Round Robin’’ was the first opportunity 
Port au Prince has had to see any Polo 
since the closing of the nine-game series 
which extended from 20 August to 15 
October. 

During the past year the Polo and 
Jockey Club has been continuously active 
and both riders and ponies have been busy 
almost daily either in anticipation of, or 
actual participation in, the various Club 
events. These events have included five 
series of polo matches (one of which was 
with the 5th Northumberland Fusiliers 
from Jamaica) twelve days of racing and 
one gymkhana. 

Colonel L. MeCarty Little, who com- 
mands the First Brigade, is still the Presi- 
dent of the Polo and Jockey Club, having 
been unanimously reelected last October by 
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THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT WITNESSESS POLO AT PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
Left to right: Cpl. Harris, Pvt. Blanton, Maj. Noble, Mar. Gun. Whitesel, Pvt. Beatty, Maj. Shepherd, Ist Lt. Boyden, Maj. Budd, 
Capt. Hart, Col. Little, Pfc. Brown, Maj-Gen. Fuller, 2nd Lt. Roberts, Ph.M. Bergstrom, Capt. Hall, Capt. Pearce, Capt. C. H. 
Brown, Gy-Sgt. Nowack, and Ist Lt. Kimes. On the Veranda: Lt-Col. H. O. Smith, Senator Tydings and Capt. L. H. Brown. 2nd Lt. 
Forney in the stand. 
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the Club’s fifty-seven active members. Since 
Colonel Little has been in Haiti some 
eighty new polo and race ponies have been 
developed and the present happy status of 
the club is largely due to his energetic 
leadership and able participation in the 
various mounted events. 

These events have become increasingly 
popular with both Marines and Haitians, 
the last (November) race meeting drawing 
on the first day a crowd estimated at fif- 
teen hundred enthusiasts. Evidently there 
is something in the skilful riding of run- 
ning ponies that whips up the pulses and 
stirs the sporting blood of every spectator, 
regardless of his nationality, race or con- 
dition in life. In fact racing is the only 
sport in Haiti which has brought great 
numbers of all nationalities so unreservedly 
together in a wholesome, sportsmanlike at- 
mosphere. 

The horseman in Haiti has good reason 
to feel that he may be helping to accom- 
plish something of far greater value than 
the mere mastery of his pony. 


BRITISH FOOTBALL CHAM.- 
PIONS RECEIVES U. S. 
MARINE CORPS CUP 


It seems appropriate to include at this 
point an account of the presentation of the 
Marine Corps Cup to the British champion 
football team. On December 8, the U. S. 
Naval Attache to London was invited to 
Plymouth to present the U. S. Marine Chal- 
lenge Cup to the ‘winning football team. 

The teams competing during the 1933 
season were from Plymouth and Deal, the 
same teams that were in competition the 
season before. After a most exciting game, 
which was skillfully played, the Plymouth 
men won by a seore of 4 to 1. In spite of 
the apparent one-sidedness of the contest, 
the teams were evenly matched, and the out- 
come was always in doubt until the last 
few minutes. At the conclusion of the game, 
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the cup was presented by the Naval Attache 
to the captain of the victorious team, and a 
medal to each member of the team. 

The reception accorded the Attache by 
the Royal Marines lwas extremely cordial 
and hospitable. On the evening preceding 
the game, he was entertained at dinner by 
the Mess. It may be of interest to mention 
that after dinner the jollification was fast, 
furious, and prolonged. The Naval Attache, 
although not in good voice, participated in 
the singing, and on departure, was accorded 
a most novel salute, which should by all 
means be described. On leaving the Mess— 
and it is thought best not to mention the 
hour—all the officers came to the entrance 
to see him off, in company with the Adjutant 
General and the Brigadier Commanding. 
Just as the Naval Attache was about to say 
good-bye, about six officers seized the trail 
of an old brass field gun which was at the 
Mess entrance. They lifted it shoulder high 
and let it fall seven times, thus accomplish- 
ing what seemed a most unusual seven-gun 
salute. The sense of proportion and the 
sense of humor of the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth must be of the highest order, as no 
mention of the uproar was made the next 
morning. 

We of the United States Marine Corps 
wish to take advantage of this opportunity 
to congratulate the Plymouth team on their 
victory, and to thank the Royal Marines for 
their cordial reception of our Naval Attache, 


SUMMARY OF FOURTH 
MARINES RUGBY SEASON 
By H. S. G. 


With the Inter-Battalion rugby series 
at an end, the Fourth Marines face the 
1933-34 season with excellent prospects 
for two good teams. Although the Second 
Battalion won the title with comparative 
ease, several outstanding players were 
found on the other teams. At the outset, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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D COMPANY 
TWENTY-FIFTH RESERVES 


Evidence of a firm revival of publie in 
terest in the Reserve effort in this district 
is contained in a summary of recent activi 
ties of D Company, Ist Bn., 25th Reserve 
Marines of Inglewood, California, issued by 
Capt. Horace W. Card, Company Com 
mander. Congressmen, Chambers of Com 
merece, Motion Picture Producers, Sehool 
Boards, Private Clubs, Business Men and 
Newspapers have in the past year availed 
themselves of opportunities to lend military 
atmosphere to local happenings by present 
ing the Company or its Drill Team. 

Items of historical interest for the Com 
pany’s log book include provost duty in 
Long Beach and Compton following the 
March 10th earthquake; participation in 
the Memorial Day parade; eseort to the 
Governors’ Party at the Los Angeles Bilt 
more Hotel in July; eseort to the Hon, J. 
F. Dockweiler, Congressman, 16th District, 
California; Battalion field problem, Novem 
ber 5; Company Turkey Shoot, November 
25th and 26th; Company dance on Novem 
ber 29th which was attended by Major 
John J. Flynn, USMCR., commanding offi 
eer of the First Battalion, and, other offi 
cers of the battalion; another Turkey Shoot 
on December 16th and 17th: a regimental 
Postal Rifle Mateh in which the Company 
represented the First Battalion, and two 
weeks’ active duty at the MCB, San Diego. 

Election of officers of the Skull and 
Crossbones Club for the first half of 1934 
were: Skull, Ellis J. Carter; Femur, Lee 
S. Case; Jawbone, Jack Carter: Ears, 
Harry (. Jordan; Socket (Sgt. of Arms), 
Louie F. Cannon. New men to be initiated 
into the Company Club were W. F. Edgell, 
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E. W. Card, L. W. Lutes, J. P. Keenan, 
Mascot Horace W. Card, Jr., and (Hevy) 
Johnson, 

A matter of mystery which is of interest 
to every man of this Company is an article 
which appeared recently in the Inglewood 
Daily News editorial comment column; the 
article follows: 

‘*It isn’t very often that a commanding 
general publicly commends a captain, but 
when he does that falls in the same eate 
gory as the man biting the dog. And when 
the man thus commended is an Inglewood 
man, the item takes on dual significance. 

**Gen. John T. Myers, USMC, Com- 
manding General of all Marines on the 
Pacific, sent the following letter, under date 
of November 21, to Capt. H. W. Card, 
USMCR., Inglewood, California: 

‘*1. The commanding general desires to 
commend you for your performance of duty 
not only as Commanding Officer of Co. 
D, Ist Bn., 25th Reserve Marines, but for 
your fine work in the preparation of maps, 
and your handling of auxiliary weapons 
during the joint maneuver of the Ist Bn., 
25th Reserve Marines and Fighting Squad- 
ron 4-MR, at El Segundo, California, on 
November 5, 1933. 

‘*2. A copy of this letter has been fur- 
nished the Major General Commandant, 
with the request that it be placed on file 
with your official reeord.’’ 

Pigs are still pigs, even though it has 
been three months since we have been 
reminded of the facet. During the recent 
weeks it seems that: ‘*FPlash’’ Cromwell 
has been engaged in breaking handles of 
hammers, axes, mauls and any thing else 
which would lend itself to his ways; Louie 
Quant saved the Company several turkeys 
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Young Guests Greet Santa at the Sixth Brigade’s Christmas Party 
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at the shoot by serving the patrons with 
a questionable brand of grog; Mel Kudla 
has been anticipating a roast hen turkey; 
**Iceck’’ Hawkins is the ‘‘other’’ end of the 
street car company; ‘‘Salty’’ Case has an 
awful time finding the winning number. 
And now that we are finished with this 
please see if Danny Dees knows what is in 
store for him. 


RESERVE APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 

The following appointments and promotions 
are announced for the Marine Corps Reserve: 
APPOINTMENTS (With rank from October 5, 

1933): 

Major Louis 8S. Rosenthall, Chase National 
Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York City. 

First Lieutenant Lloyd W. Nickerson, 302 
Title Building, Spokane, Washington. 

First Lieutenant Roscoe C. Torrance, 6026 
Twenty-fifth Street, Seattle, Washington. 

Second Lieutenant Charles G. D. Ostergreen, 
1536 Thome Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
PROMOTIONS: 

Captain James C. Jackson (with rank from 
October 5, 1933). 

First Lieutenant John J. Capolino (with rank 
from October 5, 1933). 

First Lieutenant Wallace T. Breakey (with 
rank from October 5, 1933). 

First Lieutenant Griffith W. Sherrill (with 
rank from October 5, 1933). 

First Lieutenant Ralph A. Huggett (with rank 
from May 1, 1932). 

First Lieutenant James L. Osborne (With 
rank from December 25, 1932). 

First Lieutenant George S. Reed (with rank 
from December 25, 1932). 

First Lieutenant William R. Priddy (with 
rank from November 1, 1932). 

First Lieutenant Victor H. Lenge (with rank 
from November 1, 1932). 

First Lieutenant O. P. Wolcott (with rank 
from Novembr 1, 1932). 

First Lieutenant Thomas P. Barton (with 
rank from November 1. 1932) 

First Lieutenant Allan M. Abele (with rank 
from March 1, 1933). 

Second Lieutenant Francis M. Radford re- 
signed to take effect October 4, 1933. 

Second Lieutenant Harry E. Ruby, Jr., was 
killed in an ai vlane crash October 10, 1933. 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Captain Charles P. Williamson, 9301 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, North Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
with rank from December 20, 1953. 

Second Lieutenant William T. Hess, Jr., 28 
Sixth Avenue, San Francisco, California, with 
rank from November 21, 1933. 


SIXTH BRIGADE CHRISTMAS 

That it does not take a ‘wide awake 
Marine Corps Reserve outfit long to ae- 
quire the traditions, habits and customs of 
regulars is shown by the Christmas Party 
staged each year at the expense of the 
officers of the Sixth Marine Reserve Bri- 
gade (20th and 23rd Regiments) for the 
children of the Brigade. 

1933 saw the annual Christmas party 
a great improvement on the Yuletide affairs 
of previous years. 

Cards had been sent to all members of 
the Brigade asking for the names and 
ages of all children. There were PLEN- 
TEEEEE of children. 

These cards were then grouped by sexes 
and ages and the Santa Claus Committee, 
which had previously combed the pockets 
of all Brigade officers, now set out to buy 
a wagon lond of toys. No junk, either. 
GOOD toys. 

Then the committee set out to buy bar- 
rels of candy, oranges, apples, nuts. 

The toys were then all wrapped and 
labeled and with each toy went a sock of 
eandy, nuts and fruit. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE ALL MARINE WEEK—FEB. 11, 1934 


HIS office appreciates that it is now 
io too late to start working on the All- 
Mee Marine Week, unless the detachments 
already have their plans underway, so lit- 
tle of this space will be taken on this sub- 
ject outside of emphasizing the neces- 
sity of this week’s being a financial sue- 
eess and reminding the several detachment 
chiefs of staff, (or others handling the pub- 
licity end of their affairs), that Lincoln’s 
birthday also oceurs during this week, and 
the individuals interested should be able to 
frame up an interesting story on Marine 
activities in behalf of this illustrious presi- 
dent, and martyr of his country. Marines 
President Lincoln, both 


were active under 

on land and sea, and, no doubt, if the ef- 
fort were exerted, much good publicity 
matter could be dug up. This office con- 


fined its efforts to digging up matters of 
general Marine activities during that week, 
and while more historical weeks are in the 
history of the corps, this week appeared to 
suit our present needs best, and so was 
chosen. From time to time, if the finances 
are available to get out specials on ‘‘big 
affairs,’’ you may depend upon this office 
doing its best to dig out good publicity, 
but, Marines, for God’s sake, and the ad- 
vancement of the league, use it when you 
get it, and we mean use it in the news- 
papers. 


Another matter we wish to discuss is the 
getting of stories into THe LEATHERNECK, 
and also. getting Tue LEATHERNECK to 
EVBRY MARINE eligible te receive it. 
As to getting notices in the magazine, here 
are the orders covering that. Get your 
story into the hands of the national chief 
of staff by the FIFTH of each month, and 
you can save time by sending it direct to 
National Chief of Staff, P. O. Box 537, 
Methuen, Mass., who will require no ‘‘in- 
eentive’’ from the national commandant 
to use it. All stories will be arranged ac- 


eording to receipt, and sent to THE 
LEATHERNECK, and while ONLY TWO 
PAGES are allowed the league by the 


magazine authorities, they have always co- 
operated and given us much more than 
that, and we hope, will continue to do so. 
This office is compelled to have all material 
in Washington on the 10th of each month, 


and as most of the stories have to be re- 
written, and this office has its own little 
existence (whereby some financial emolu- 


ments can be derived) you will appreciate 
that 5 days to edit and get copy to Wash- 
ington isn’t too long, so we trust all de- 
tachment publicity men will cooperate. 


As to this office playing favorites, just 
forget that, as we do not intend to favor 
anyone above another—Ist come; Ist en- 


tered. Of course, when no detachment sends 
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material, this office has so much space to 
fill, so must write it himself, so we must 
write of what we know—loca)] conditions. 
Marines, do this seribe a favor and send in 
stories of your outfit and if these locals 
fail to send in their own, we will be happy 
to save our finger tips and typewriter rib- 
bon. We aim to serve the whole League 
while a national official and the Marine 
Corps League is our ONLY interest until 
after the next convention. The above is 
written due to a suggestion from up AI- 


bany, N. Y., way that we used most of 
our space in Dee. issue with Mass. detach- 
ment affairs, but if one cares to measure 


the space, they will find that Albany had 


more inches than all of the New England 
division. New York City detachment, and 
also Cincinnati, O., sent material too late 


for use in the Jan. issue, as the former sent 
theirs to Buffalo, and we received it the 
llth, and the latter’s arrived the 13th. An- 
other thing, Marines, ONLY group photos 
will be used unless some certain Marine 
has been especially honored. When we use 
our own photo as a solo, then we will 
use everyone’s else. Fair enough, eh? 

how to get your LEATHERNECK 
regularly. If you fail to get it and are 
paid-up in dues, write to THe LEATHER- 
NECK offices and you will find them anxious 
to correct all mistakes. When you move, 
notify THe LEATHERNECK. Save time and 
postage that way, and also be certain of 
getting results you desire. B. O. Edwards 
does his best and even though not enjoying 
the best of health, he works many nights 
all night trying to get action for the 
league. Let’s help him by doing some- 
thing for ourselves. Kick to circulation 
dept. of THe LEATHERNECK—and not to 
B. O. This office has just been advised of 
several Marines whose LEATHERNECKS are 
unealled for at their local post offices, as 
wrong addresses were given, so anyone not 
receiving his is requested to contact the 
proper authorities. 


Word was received by us too late for 
insertion in the Dee. issue of THe LEATHER- 
NECK, of the passing away of the mother 
of the national commandant, Carlton A. 
Fisher, and this opportunity is taken of 
extending the heartfelt sympathy of all 
Marines to the national commandant over 
his sad loss. In the same communication 
we were advised that the national adjutant 
and paymaster had been ill in bed for the 
past few weeks, and we hope he has re- 
covered by this time, and is back on the 
job. A word of sympathy to the above 
two national officials in their hour of 
trouble would show a comradely spirit, and 
we trust all Marines will take advantage of 
this and try to cheer them up. 


Now, 


A big kick is ever cropping up over the 
failure of contact with the national head- 
quarters, and we wonder whether all the 
blame is on the part of the national office. 
This office knows that out of over 300 let- 
ters sent out, both to division, state and 
detachment officers, and prospective mem- 
bers, only three have seen fit to reply, and 
ONLY ONE has sent in copy from his lo- 
eal paper showing he used the copy sent. 
On Dee. 27th, the matcrial for use during 
the All-Marine Week to be held Feb. 11th 
to the 17th, was sent out, and we trust 
that it will be used to the advantage of the 
league. Those desiring cooperation should 
feel duty-bound to extend cooperation. 

A word to those having sent in material 
for Jan. issue of THE LEATHERNECK is of- 
fered in explanation of its non-use: Like the 
pardon—it came too late, but we will use 
this material in this issue. The intentions 
are to place al! copy in accordance with its 
receipt, and insert in the magazine in that 
order. The FIFTH of the month is the 
deadline, so please get your copy in our 
hands not later than that date. 


This column will be used to promulgate 
news received in letters to the national 
commandant, adjutant or chief of staff, 
which is not long enough to use as sepa- 
rate stories, so any Marine having inter- 
esting items, and hasn’t the time to write 
a long story, just send them along to us. 
Orchids or seallions will be used, so throw 


anything at us you want, but just use 
language that can be printed. Address 
your kick or praise to either Room 611 


Walbridge Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., or to P. 
O. Box 537, Methuen, Mass. 

Just learned that Jack Goldstein, State 
adjutant for New Jersey, has opened up a 
dining, dancing and entertainment place, at 
35 Broome St., Newark, N. J., and he ad- 
vises us no cover charge is awaiting visi- 
tors, and all Marines are welcome. Best 
of luck to you, Jack; and if we ever get 
over your way we will pay you a visit—if 
that is all you ask us to pay. By the way, 
your copy for last issue was left out, and 
we regret same. Somehow it was left out 
by LEATHERNECK personnel. We apologize 
as we appreciate you as a real worker and 
deserving of encouragement. 

Copy on the banquet and ball of the 
New York City detachment to be held Jan. 
20th, at the Towers Hotel, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was sent to Buffalo, and received there 
on Dee, 8th, but arrived in our hands on 
the llth, and too late for use in last 
month’s issue, and as the affair is past, 
would be of no interest in this issue, but 
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if someone is interested enough to write « 
story on what took place there, we will be 
pleased to use it in next issue, only send to 
us prior to the Sth of the month. 

Just heard that B. O. Edwards, national 
adjutant and paymaster, is back on the job, 
and candidly, we look for active coopera 
tion from him as he is now in normal 
health again. We sincerely hope he con- 
tinues to remain well and able to function 
as he desires to. B. O. advises us that 
charters have been forwarded all detach 
ments due them, and any not having re 
ceived them are requested to apply for 
theirs. Detachment paymasters desiring 
receipt ecards should apply for them also, 
and a supply is on hand to satisfy all de 
mands. As B. O. is still rather weak from 
his confinement in hospital, he will be un 
able to do any traveling to attend social 
affairs held by detachments for a while 
yet, but hopes to be able to visit with you 
Marines later. 


Just learned that Basil H. Pollitt, past 
judge advocate of the Hudson county, N. 
J., detachment who went south for his 
health, has recovered sufficiently to accept 
office in the federal administration, at 
Washington, D. C., and this office sincerely 
hopes he will continue to improve in health 
as he is a real asset to the League where 
ever he might be located this side of the 
River Styx. Congratulations, Basil, on 
your recovery and appointment. 

The department of California held its 
convention at Oakland, Cal., on Jan. 13th, 
and we anxiously await report thereon. 
Dept. commandant, Thos. J. Kingsley, pre 
sided, so we are sure constructive business 
was transacted. Let’s hear from you, Cali 
fornia. We wonder where old reliable John 
E. Brock, of Oakland, is this month. 

Holyoke, Mass., detachment will instal! 
their officers at the Hotel Nonotuck, Holy 
oke, on Jan. 2ist, and a full report there 
on will be in the next issue. National com 
mandant Fisher promises to attend, and as 
most of the New England detachments 
will be represented, a large attendance is 
looked for. Just to show you how some 
Marines take their membership in the 
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League, allow us to tell you what Walter 
C. Goglin, commandant of this detachment, 
did. Realizing that it takes money to 
purchase stationery, ete., for transacting 
League business, this ambitious and hard- 
plugging Marine contacted the American 
Writing Paper Co., of Holyoke, Mass., 
where he is employed as an accountant, 
and managed to receive a donation of writ- 
ing paper and envelopes for use by your 
national officers, and as soon as this sta- 
tionery is received by this office, a full 
report on this kind gift will be given. 
We understand it was through the interest 
of Mr. Richard Linsert, advertising man- 
ager of the concern, that this gift was 
made possible, and the thanks of the na- 
tional staff and the members of the League 
are hereby extended and personal letters 
of thanks will positively be forwarded the 
kind donors immediately upon reecipt of 
the goods. We are wondering whether 
others in the League appreciate the ex- 
pense of conducting League business, and 
the small amount of money received to cov- 
er these expenses. To our knowledge, this 
is the first donation offered, other than the 
faw money donations made at Albany, N. 
Y., convention, two years ago, and while 
we desire to be self-supporting as a na- 
tional organization, during the present peri- 
od of financial depression we are passing 
through, undoubtedly we could swallow 
our pride and accept any assistance ten- 
dered us by Marines or their friends. This 
must not be construed as an appeal for 
personal aid, as your present national offi- 
cers (like their predecessors did) gladly 
donate to the limit of their capacity of 
their time and money. 

Word has reached this office that Clar- 
ence J. Lant, of 1717 Thomas Ave., Santa 
Barbara, Cal., is trying to revive the de- 
tachment at that city, and all Marines in 
& position to assist this willing Marine are 
requested to contact him so that the League 
may have another live-wire outfit in the 
glorious state of California. Word reached 
this office on Dee. 29th, and publicity ma- 
terial was sent Lant on Dee. 31st, so we 
expect to shortly hear of the reorganization 
of this detachment. 
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Guess this is all we have heard to date, 
so till we get some more news of interest 
we will tie up the laces on the Boot-top. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Back again, and so are the winter 
months. This is the season for the big 
doings in Jersey. 

Hackensack Detachment had a_ success- 
ful dance at their town armory, Armistice 
eve. <A large gathering was there and 
regular Marines from Iona Island and 
Brooklyn represented their respective 
posts. During the course of the evening’s 
entertainment, State Commandant Jesse A. 
Rodgers, assisted by the entire state de- 
partment, welcomed the new Peterson De- 
tachment into the Marine Corps League. 
Already this baby detachment has started 
out to make a name for itself. Good luck! 
The entire League is with you! 

Jersey City Detachment held a mas: 
querade ball in their fair city and a won- 
derful turnout was the result. 

Captain Burwell H. Clarke, Detachment 
of Newark, is the next on the list of 
Jersey Leaguers to stage an affair. We 
expect the largest delegation of Marines 
ever attending any affair run by local or 
distant detachments. The twelfth annual 
ball will be held February 21st at the 
Hotel Riveria in Newark. 

Armistice Day was celebrated by the 
Newark Detachment with a large gather- 
ing of members who participated in the 
parade which started at 11:00 A. M. and 
the line of march from Lincoln Park, 
along Broad Street to Washington Park, 
where the parade disbanded and the day’s 
activities started. The amber fluid was 
plentiful and so were the beans, along with 
ham and eggs. The American Legion Band 
of Kearny, N. J., were guests of the de- 
tachment for the day. At 3:00 P. M. the 
detachment retired to South 13th Street to 
stage a roller skating contest for children. 
A Jew, an Trishman, and an Italian 
romped off with the three trophies and a 
good time was had by all. In the evening 
the detachment either went to the 312th 
Ball at Kruegers Auditorium or to a dance 
given by the Kearny American Legion in 
their city. 

Again through this column we extend an 
invitation to all Marines and former Ma- 
rines to pay us a visit at our new club 
rooms at 42 Pennington Street, Newark, 
N. J. It’s not much, but a start is all 
we ask for and that’s it. Our meeting 
nights are the Ist and 3rd Fridays of each 
month, the elub rooms are open all day, 
and everyday. 

JACK GOLDSTEIN, 
Adj. and Paymaster. 


CHARLES K. RUDDICK 
DETACHMENT 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Greetings, Marines; and here’s our bow 
to THe LEATHERNECK columns. We have 
been active right along but just failed to 
tell the world about it. Hereafter you 
may depend on our being present regularly 
in THe LEATHERNECK. Our regular month- 
ly meeting was held a week in advance 
this month, and after some lively tilts, we 
finally settled down to real business, and 
after the heat of ‘‘battle’’ had cooled a 
little, we all felt the better for getting off 
our steam, and we look for cooperative ad- 
vancement. hereafter. We saw the photo 
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of Gen. Butler in the last issue of this 
magazine and he sure looked natural. Have 
you read his book ‘‘Old Gimlet Eye?’’ It 
certainly tells the story of ‘‘old Eagle 
Beak,’’ as we called him in China—but 
NOT to his face. We had the general 
here for a speech a few months ago, and 
those who failed to hear him, missed a 
treat. We noticed the Old Boot-top stand- 
ing in back of Gen. Butler, and we notice 
John F. was all smiles. We wonder why. 

Commd. George W. Kretchman of our 
detachment appointed a committee to ar- 
range for our affair to be conducted dur- 
ing the All-Marine Week, and while the 
type of affair has not as yet been decided, 
we will all work to the limit to make it a 
financial success. Capt. Canavan, P.C.; 
Paymaster Fahr and Comrade Cirulli were 
appointed a committee to purchase suitable 
gifts for several members who have been 
unemployed, and they did a great job. Sev- 
eral new members have been added during 
the last month or so, and we expect to add 
Levie Lee Kinner, of the ‘‘Old Marine 
Corps,’’ shortly. Anderson, our Wellsburg 
member, hasn’t been around lately. We 
wonder why. Budd has been running 
around with a cup ever since the recent 
state convention held here, and Brewer— 
well, maybe he can’t take it, although he 
sure can tap. Cowilich hasn’t said any- 
thing, but we know he didn’t like the way 
his name was spelt in the report of the 
state convention (Editor’s note: That’s 
what comes from having some ignoramus 
like the Boot-top try to spell your names). 
Mr. Ruddick (our honorary member, after 
whose son our detchment is named) is sure- 
ly our Santa Claus. He has done so many 
things for us that space forbids a full no- 
tation of them, but we want to let every- 
body know he donated our colors to us 
and they are the equal of any. The col- 
ors were presented about a year ago. 
Weaver Moss has a beautiful new Esquimau 
Spitz dog, and recently got himself a cat 
to match the dog. Fahr and your scribe 
visited him recently. Backhorn is still 
kicking. Adams is as quiet as ever. Chally 
Brayton did a nice job for us and saved 
a good sum of money. We saw Fred Deck- 
er, the other day—hello, Fred! Hoffman, 
Kane and Pack have been pretty regular 
lately, and Languth is also doing good 
work. Danny Ryan attended last meeting. 
Roy Tenny would be with us but cireum- 
stances prevent at this time, but he did 
turn out with us in the parade on Armis- 
tice Day. Our out-of-town members should 
come up and see us sometime. MacCaskill 
does. Cheerio, and a bucket of milk, until 


next time. 
J. C. BULLOCK, 
Adjutant. 


OAKLAND DETACHMENT 
Oakland, Cal. 


Our regular Christmas Tree celebration 
was held this month with a large atten- 
dance on hand. The hall was filled with 
eager and joyous little ones, and all mem- 
bers of the great family of Marine Corps 
Leaguers. Proud fathers and mothers saw 
their offsprings display various and sur- 
prising talents as singers and dancers. A 
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beautiful tree twinkling with lights and 
decorations reflected their lights upon the 
fallen-snow effect and proved a real treat 
to behold. We hard-hearted leathernecks, 
softened by our recent years of civilian 
life, could not help but think back fifteen 
years and recall the Christmas of that 
year clouded with the shadows of war and 
death, and for many, the last Christmas. 
With our children by our sides, and inno- 
cent of the horrors of war, we were indeed 
thankful to those who made this celebra- 
tion a success. This honor goes to com- 
rades Vandever and Tedrick, and a vote 
of thanks was unanimously voted them. 
The party was opened at 8.25 P. M., by 
junior vice commandant Vandever who in- 
troduced the commandant, W. M. MeCarty. 
The following program was presented: sing- 
ing of ‘‘Jingle Bells,’’ by the children; 
Mrs. MeCarty and daughter played a piano 
duet, which was immediately followed by 
the singing of ‘‘ Jingle Bells’’ again. Billy 
Vandever recited ‘‘The Gobbler;’’ Com- 
rade Girard’s daughter sang ‘‘Holy 
Night;’’ Ernest Vandever recited ‘‘ Dear 
Santa Claus came down the chimney.’’ 
Kraft, Jr., our mascot, played ‘‘ Holy 
Night’’ on the piano. The real hit was 
registered by Jacqueline Tice, who sang 
‘*A Little Celebration and a Dance,’’ and 
this young lady is going places as an en- 
tertainer. Cute little Barbara Tedrick did 
a shy little dance and made quite a hit. 
The kick of the evening was the game of 
Musical Chair, and Shirley Wyatt and 
Ernest Vandever won the prizes. Mrs. Cox 
won the prize offered the ladies while 
senior vice commandant Kohl won the 
gentlemen’s prize. Pete Sims recited ‘‘A 
Holiday,’’ after which sr. vice commd. 
Tedrick took Santa’s place and distributed 
toys, candy and fruit to the children. The 
party broke up with the singing of The 
Marines’ Hymn by all present, and this 
ended our activities for 1933—a real happy 
ending to a happy year. 

Thos. J. Kingsley, state commandant 
for California, has officially set the date 
for the convention of this state for Jan. 
14, 1934, and a complete report will be 
sent in for next issue of THE LEATHER- 
NECK. We are working on organization of 
the San Francisco detachment and hope to 
have it going so as to start the new state 
commandant right, and we all are enthusi- 
astic for the success of the League, and 
its national division, state and detachment 
organizations. Wishing all a belated but 
Happy and Prosperous New Year we will 
knock off till next month. 


JOHN E. BROCK, 
Chief of Staff. 


BERGEN COUNTY 
DETACHMENT 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Here we are again with some more news 
of our detachment. Due to the holidays 
attendance at recent meetings was not 
up to standard but we hope to soon get 
large attendance again. We held our an- 
nual charter night dinner in the El Dora- 
doan, on Route 4, in Paramus, and had the 
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old faithful few with us. The failure to 
attend our affairs on the part of the mem- 
bers is proving a serious problem. The 
present officers of this detachment have 
tried to build up the organization, and 
have our detachment second to none, but, 
for some unknown reason, they have failed 
to get the active cooperation of all mem- 
bers. If it is a case that the present offi- 
cers are at fault, why not have a represen- 
tative attendance and iron out our troubles, 
and, if for best interests of the detach- 
ment, we can place officers in the several 
chairs who can gain the cooperation of 
all members, but we must get together and 
build our detachment up to the position it 
should hold in the League. 

Commandant Phil Manning and several 
of the members attended a meeting of the 
newly formed Passaic County detachment, 
and we saw as enthusiastic a bunch of 
Marines as there is any place, and we dare 
say it is the peer of any in the entire 
League. They have their own meeting 
rooms, which are used daily for social pur- 
poses, and one can visit them any day and 
find the whole lively crowd there. In- 
cidentally we might say that the majority 
of them are married, so being married is 
no excuse for failure to attend. We have 
several new prospects for membership and 
hope to have them signed up shortly. This 
detachment meets at the Old Dominion, on 
Johnson Ave., Hackensack, N. J., the sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of each month, so 
come up and see us sometime. Happy New 
Year to all, and adieu till next month. 

ROBERT A. SMITH, 
Chief of Staff. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK 
DETACHMENT 
Albany, N. Y. 


After that blast in the last issue of THe 
LEATHERNECK by the Nat. C. of S. we have 
decided that someone should send in a lit- 
tle dope on this detachment’s doings. As 
the detachment chief of staff is still up in 
the woods, we’ll do the honors for him un- 
til he returns. 

Well, the combined Armistice, Past Com- 
mandants, and birthday celebration of the 
Marine Corps held Nov. 11 was a decided 
success, although none of the national offi- 
cers or neighboring detachment members 
visited us (Pardon, Illeh and Culver were 
there, still arguing over the $4 owed since 
the Dallas convention, and whether or not 
Illch would buy a drink). The writer set- 
tled it by buying that drink himself. 

The unemployment situation among the 
members is looking up and several of the 
boys have jobs under the CWA. This will 
help bring in the dues, we hope. 

Receipt is acknowledged of Jesse Rod- 
gers’ invitation to the Newark detachment 
dance in February. We’ll try to have a 
goodly representation on hand. Newark is 
about the only town in the division that 
some of our boys haven’t hit as yet. 

Hudson-Mohawk members at the present 
time are busy contacting their legislators, 
and getting them lined up in favor of a 
bill sponsored by this detachment, to give 
recognition in this state of the League. The 
bill had been drawn up by Bill O’Brien, 
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state law department, and judge advocate, 
Department of New York. Bill says 
there’s nothing to it, so you ean count an- 
other state added to the column of recog 
nition. 

So, until next month we’l) sign off as, 


H. M. DEF, 


GEORGE W. RUDDE 
DETACHMENT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Here are the usual ‘‘fewer the better 
words’’ from the Cincinnati Detachment, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

We are now working on the promised 
**reorganization’’ plans and are to have a 
meeting this week. Our other ‘‘ reorgani 
zation meeting’’ was held, but ‘‘how?’’ 

We tried to hold a meeting here in the 
veterans’ Memorial Hall but picked the 
night that Ohio’s largest Legion Post was 
installing their new officers. Well, the 
meeting was called to order but retiring 
Legion Commander Jay C. Welch and the 
new Commander Dan. C. Handley, Jr. (two 
swell fellows, though they were not Ma- 
rines), insisted that their party would not 
be a suecess without the Marines and then, 
Brother Leatherneck, things did happen. 
When the debris was cleared away ‘‘early’’ 
the following morning, the Marines voted 
the Legionnaires ‘‘swell guys’’ and the 
Legion gang said the same nice things 
about the Marines and the last reports 
were that we hope to meet again some 
time. 

The writer had the honor of meeting the 
National Chief of Staff, Marine Corps 
League at the Legion Convention in Chi- 
eago. This time I can say nothing about 
**the Ole Fellow’s’’ conduct, I found him 
very quiet in a large arm chair in the 
LaSalle Hotel and left him there. TI do, 
however, suspect that he found places 
where one does keep one foot higher than 
the other with the aid of the polished 
brass rail. 

General Smedley D. Butler, U.S.M.C., 
Retired, was the guest speaker here on a 
V. F. W. program on December 1, at our 
Cineinnati Club. The General was his same 
fiery self and we enjoyed his talk. He 
told all veterans that they were ‘‘dumb’’ 
for not organizing and we believe him 
right. 

There were so many Marines there and 
the writer made it his business to see that 
each one got to meet the General, that he 
asked ‘‘if it were to be a Marine meet- 
ing.’’ One of the speakers referred to the 
General’s late campaign to the Senate and 
told how while General Butler was helping 
his country win a war his political op- 
ponent was ‘‘milking the moose,’’ but 
this not being a political magazine we had 
better save that for the other papers. 

The Marine Corps League in Cincinnati 
has been causing several Marines to lose 
some sleep .lately and you are going to 
hear from Cincinnati, on the Ohio, in a 
**big’’ way soon. 

Leroy Cazel, our worthy adjutant, and 
my humble self buried former Ist Sergeant 
Leroy A. Walker here yesterday. Walker 
was a twelve year man in the Marine 
Corps and dropned dead of heart failure 
on December 2. We considerable 
trouble in loeating relatives but thanks to 
Uv. S. Marine Corps Headquarters, Lieut 
FE. A. Munyon, commander of the local 
Naval Reserve, Mr. James Fitzgerald, 
D.A.V., Mr. Harry Gilligan, a Past Com 
mander of one of Cineinnati’s American 
Legion posts, and a firing squad and chap 
lain from the Regular Army Post, Ft. 
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Thomas, Ky., he was buried with military 
honors in one of our Soldiers’ Resting 
Places in Spring Grove Cemetery, Cinein- 
nati. There was considerable newspaper 
copy of Walker having been awarded a 
Congressional Medal of Honor for some 
deed in Haiti; this proved to be incorrect. 
FLORENCE E. O’LEARyY, 
Commandant. 


CAPT. BURWELL H. CLARKE 
DETACHMENT 
Newark, N. J. 


A little news from the Marines in New 
ark, N. J. We have finally secured our 
own Headquarters at 42 Pennington St. 
in the city of Newark and our member 
ship is steadily growing as the boys find 
they have a place to meet in, which they 
ean eall their own. We have our own 
‘Galley’? in which such famous Marine 
chefs, as Bill Riley, Ray Kaiser (Can he 
cook Beans), Jimmie Bouvier, and the im 
mortal James Dowds, hold sway. 

We are organizing a bugle and drum 
corps which shows very good prospects; Ray 
Williams has been appointed ehairman and 
he has the boys down every Monday night 
hard at work. 

The annual ball of this detachment ‘will 
be held in the Hotel Riviera on February 
2ist, the affair is progressing nicely under 
the supervision of Jesse Rodgers the chair 
man. All detachments are cordially in- 
vited to attend and will be assured of a 
good time. 

Our meeting nights are on the first and 
third Fridays of each month so if any of 
you Marines are in town on these nights 
be sure and drop in. 

Before closing we will do a Walter Win- 
chell by telling a story about one of the 
boys. It seems that this Marine went out 
one evening to take advantage of repeal, 
and in making the rounds of the various 
night clubs on a very, very cold night, felt 
so sorry for a poor fellowman who was 
feeling very cold that he gave him his one 
and only overeoat, and did not realize the 
fact until he eame to the next afternoon, 
and was his face red! But it seems that 
it was only a joke as the overcoat was re 
turned the next day, so the moral in my 
story, children, is, don’t try to take too 
much advantage of repeal in one evening. 

EDWIN J. O’BRIEN, 
Chief of Staff. 


BRIEFING THE NEWS 
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ous ports. Later they will be up around 
Newport a great deal.’’ 

The review, if plans go through, will be 
first presidential inspection at New York 
since the World War. President Wilson, 
in 1919 reviewed the vessels returning from 
European waters. The last presidential re 
view was held by former President Hoover 
in the Chesapeake Bay. 


* 


More Planes, Navy's Plea 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 10.—More planes, 
more men to fly them and more engineers 
to develop them are the vital necessities of 
naval aviation. Rear Admiral Ernest J. 
King, chief of the Naval Bureau of Aero 
nauties, said last night. 

Reduetion of naval aviation activities be 
eause of placing of aireraft on new ships, 
has created a ‘serious situation,’’ Admiral 
King said in his annual report to Secretary 
Swanson. 

Because of the building of 15 new heavy 
cruisers, the aircraft enrrier Ranaer and 
the airship Macon, needing a total of 212 
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planes, the 1,000-plane program of the 
Navy has been seriously reduced, Admiral 
King asserted. 


* * 


Jumping Bluejackets Fail to Free Warship 

Portsmouth, Eng., Jan. 12.—A _ thousand- 
odd British bluejackets jumped up and 
down on the after deck of the great battle- 
ship Nelson today, trying to free it from 
the mud on which it went aground as it 
left Portsmouth Harbor for its spring 
eruise to the West Indies. 

The crew was assembled on the after 
deck, and told to jump up and down. 

It was useless, and it was feared the 
$38,000,000 ship would remain fast until 
high tide tonight. 

* 
Frisco-Honolulu Flight Succeeds 

Honolulu, Jan. 12.—Into the illustrious 
log of the U. S. Navy was written today 
the record flight of six giant Navy sea- 
planes from the mainland at San Francisco 
to their permanent base at Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu. 

Traveling at a speed the Navy’s first 
heroes never dreamed was possible, the in 
trepid squadron, VP-10, triumphed over 
murky skies and annoying cross-winds to 
set the planes down in the harbor here just 
24 hours and 48 minutes after they had 
left the mainland 2,150 nautical miles away. 

To the 30 naval fliers led by Lieut. 
Comdr. Knefler MeGinnis the facts that 
they had set a world’s record for long 
distance non-stop movement of planes in 
mass formation and had broken the record 
for flying time to the islands were matters 
of apparently little moment. 


WEST COAST CHRONICLES 
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in Vallejo where he resides with his wife 
and little Al. Al didn’t quit the Marine 
Corps entirely cold after eight years, 
however, as he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps Reserve and was appointed to the 
rank of First Sergeant. 


AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, W.C.E.F. 
By Pvt. O. D. Schert 


The rumor is current that the Service 
Co. is shortly to be commanded by Captain 
Ridderhof. Consequently, the men of that 
outfit are so high hat lately that they 
won’t even speak to a man who tries to 
lend them money. 

Top Sergeant Knapp advises the general 
unwashed populace that he has sold the 
Ford roadster that for lo! these many 
moons ruled the motorized roost of these 
parts, and henceforth his name is not to be 
associated ‘with disreputable dives where 
the car might be seen. Some time ago the 
Top was seen standing on the running 
board, straining at the steering wheel with 
both hands in an effort to steer the car 
past the gas-house district. 

Those medicine men, Maddy, Davidovie 
and Hall, in the lofty pinnacle of the 
watch-tower bang the tribal tom-tom night 
and day in a vainly passionate attempt 
to conjure the rain-god into saturating this 
arid waste. To date the experts have 
drummed up three sand-storms and a slight 
frost. 

Isolation of a new element, to be known 
as denburgium in honor of its discoverer, 
is announced by a prominent metal shop 
gold-rusher and mining engineer. 

Buttons were snapping from Sergeant 
Cordell’s vest as he passed out cigars with 
bands on ’em and announced that ‘‘it’s 


4 
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a girl.’’ The sergeant generously acknoavl- 
edges that a minor portion of credit for 
the accomplishment should go to the Mrs. 

A few men of this organization have 
been detailed to the Naval radio school 
at the local training station. Applications 
for the class were made by Sergeant Row 
and 23 enlisted men. 

First Sergeant Coyle is pinch-hitting as 
high priest of the Headquarters sanctum 
pending the arrival of Sergeant Major 
Bowen. 

Although repeal has been in our midst 
more than a week, Jimmy Miller is still 
on his feet, causing the greatest sensation 
known in these parts since Sergeants Dunn 
and Schwab wounded each other in a gun 
battle over a hula dancer in the Silver 
Peso Bar in Tia Juana. Brother Miller 
escorted, or was escorted by a young lady 
to the football game. These decadent 
modern times are shore making gigolos out 
of some of the old-time shellbacks. 

Our Fleet Air correspondent advises that 
Wes Boyd, on his last trip to Los Angeles, 
was decorated by the mayor with the Cali- 
fornian Order of the Sand Flea, with two 
sprays of prune leaves, which honor en- 
titles him to wear a red necktie in the 
presence of the Governor of the State. 


RESERVE NEWS 
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The decorating section of the committee 
knocked over a tree and trimmed it. They 
also decorated the Armory from truck to 
keel. 

The refreshments were made ready for 
serving and, when all was set, old Saint 
Nick himself came on board, piped there 
by side boys in the approved seagoing 
manner. 

Music by the Brigade orchestra and 
Christmas carols by the kids while old Mr. 
S. Klaus worked himself into a fine lather 
handing out hundreds of Christmas gifts 
to delighted youngsters. 

With the snappy club rooms of the 
Brigade overcrowded with the little fellows 
the adults ducked around the corner to 
the .22 range and there took part in a 
turkey shoot staged by the Brigade Medi- 
eal troops under Lieutenant Commander 
Don S. Knowlton. 

The committee in charge of the Christ- 
mas party functioned so well that, in his 
letter of thanks to the committee, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. J. Staley, Commanding, 
announced that the same committee would 
again function next year. It’s getting 
to be a regular assignment and comes 
under the heading of the Marines making 
their own specialists. 

The Christmas committee was headed by 
Captain Frank L. Ach, ably assisted by 
First Lieutenants John O’Brien, J. P. 
Collins, and J. W. Augustine. The ladies 
on the committee (and they had plenty of 
nice hard work to do) swere Mrs. Clay 
Keene Miller, Mrs. J. W. Augustine, Miss 
Margaret Staley and Miss Lucille Miller. 

Major Chester Fordney and family were 
guests of the Brigade at the Christmas 
party. 

Guests of honor were Colonel and Mrs. 
J. J. Meade, US.M.C. 


RESERVE POT SHOTS 


Before a crowd estimated at 15,000, the 
iIst Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, under 
the command of Maj. John J. Flynn, 
FMCR, and Fighting Squadron Four-MR, 
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under the command of Ist Lieut. Ferry 
Reynolds, USMCR, participated in a joint 
maneuver in the vicinity of El Segundo, 
California, on November 5, 1933. 

A total of fourteen (14) Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers were present at a Marine 
Corps Reserve luncheon held 20 October, 
1933, in Seattle. Capt. D. G. Oglesby, 
USMC, recited some of his experiences as 
a courier in the Diplomatie Service during 
the World War. Lieut. Richard C. Man- 
grum, USMCK, will talk on ‘‘ Marine 
Corps Reserve Aviation’’ at the next 
luncheon in the very near future. 

Capt. Charles C. Bradley, USMCR, Com- 
manding Officer of the 2nd Battalion, 25th 
Reserve Marines, was the sponsor of a very 
successful smoker held by that organiza- 
tion on 13 November, at the Naval Reserve 
Armory, San Francisco, Calif., occasioned 
by the birthday of the U. S. Marine Corps 
on 10 November, 1933. 

In his annual report the Secretary of 
the Navy in referring to the Marine Corps 
Reserve states: 

**In the Marine Corps Reserve, although 
handicapped by lack of funds and inade- 
quate quarters, considerable progress has 
been made in efficiency during the year. 
The lack of funds has caused training to 
be reduced to a point where it is barely 
possible to obtain satisfactory results. The 
Marine Corps Reserve, unlike other re- 
serve and national guard organizations, re- 
ceives no drill pay or appropriate duty pay 
for drills and training, though this is pro- 
vided for by law. Full pay is received 
during the annual training period. De- 
spite the handicap of no drill pay or ap- 
propriate duty pay, morale has been main- 
tained at a high point. 

**The Marine Corps Reserve organization 
remains practically the same as last year. 
Training camps were held at various points 
where suitable facilities were available, con- 
sistent with economical transportation. 
These training camps are invaluable in 
rounding out armory training of reserves 
and afford a most satisfactory opportunity 
for boards of observers, consisting of regu- 
lar officers, to estimate reserve organiza- 
tion progress.’’ 


DETACHMENTS 
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Let’s get together and make THE LEATHER- 
NECK ‘‘Our Paper.’’ 

Probably it would be a good idea to give 
a eondensed roster of the officers and men 
attached to this post with some of their 
duties for the information of some of their 
buddies who no doubt are glad to hear 
from them via THE LEATHERNECK. 

First of all, we start the new year with 
a brand new Commanding Officer, Colonel 
E. B. Manwaring, who came to us in the 
elosing days of Inst year. He was wel- 
comed joyfully by all the officers and en- 
listed men of his command. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Smith, com- 
manding the Basie School at this post, is 
still instrumental in putting the finishing 
touches on the future generals of the Ma- 
rine Corps. Instructors assisting him in 
this duty are Captains M. J. Batchelder, 
D. S. Brown, M. B. Curtis, L. G. DeHaven, 
B. G. Jones, and G. C. Thomas, and First 
Lieutenant W A. Wachtler. Second Lieu- 
tenants now under instruction are: Authier, 
Bailey, Nixon, Beam, Best, Bowen, Bron- 
son, Climie; Fuller, Kengla, Masters, Me- 
Dougal, MeNenny, Morrow, Rockwell, 
Smoak, Turnage, Tyler, Wade, Wallace, 


Send Your 


Hair to 
Davy Jones’ 
Locker! 


KEEP IT HEALTHY AND 
HANDSOME WITH VITALIS! 


_— CARE of your hair on the High 

Seas, buddy! If you don’t, salt, sun 
and water are liable to leave you bald 
as a barracuda! 

The best way to care for your hair is 
to use Vitalis, the pure vegetable oil hair 
preparation. Two or three times a week, 
tub Vitalis into your scalp. Vitalis replaces 
necessary hair oils that the sun has dried 
up or the water has washed away. Vitalis 
ends loose dandruff, the forerunner of 
falling hair. It keeps your hair easy to 
comb. And Vitalis keeps your hair neat, 
too, and in place—“though the ocean 
waves may roll and the stormy winds may 
blow”! The gals will like you better, too, 
buddy, if your hair is neatly Vitalis-ed. 
That rich Vitalis lustre—without a trace 
of “‘patent-leather” appearance — is the 
thing they all go for. Get a bottle today. 
Look better and be sure of your hair. At 
all drug and service stores. 
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Forty-two 


THE BEST 


SMOKING 


PIPE 
IN THE WORLD 
RY 
Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE 


7793—The President Model 


51% 
PURER SMOKE BETTER TASTE 
Prominent University scientists prove 
it after testing all the world’s best 
known pipes > 


on the absolutely 
accurate Jensen ° 
Smoke tester* 


@ 51% purer smoke 
— 51% better taste 
from your tobacco 
— proved by more 
than 410 tests—proof why two million smokers 
have bought Drinkless Kaywoodie. Scientific re- 
search, precision workmanship, finest briar, the 
new Drinkless attachment, these are the secret of 
proper combustion. Learn what it means to you 
in pleasure. Get a new Drinkless Kaywoodie, 
today. You want the best smoking pipe in the world. 


*Preof supplied ou request 

Send for complete informa- 
tion about the new Drink- 
less Kaywoodie and the 
world’s most beautiful cata- 
log of pipes in full colors. 
Enclose 10c for mailing. 

Dept. L-2 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 
Empire State Bidg., N. Y. City 
Established 1851 
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and Wright. Gy-Sgt. Durr is the Acting 
First Sergeant of this school, and his clerks 
are the newly-made Cpl. Reese and Pvt. 
Odesser. Cpl. Paulk is the Acting police 
sergeant and is kept busy with his gang of 
two—Privates Bechtel and Mortimer. 

Major A. C. is the Post 
Quartermaster. Captain F. T. Steele is 
kept busy as Post Adjutant and O.1.C. of 
the Small Bore Rifle Team. He has a 
heavy schedule lined up, and the first team 
to pit their skill against our boys was the 
outfit from the University of Pennsylvania, 
on January 12. Captain W. B. Croka does 
everything but burn midnight oil to make 
the Provisional Machine Gun and Howitzer 
Company attached to this post a smooth- 
functioning and efficient outfit. Short- 
timers and misfits have been weeded out, 
schedules drawn up, supplies requisitioned, 
and all the attendant details looked into. 
Captain L. F. S. Horan is on duty as a 
member of the Staff of the Commandant, 
4th Naval District. First Lieutenant J. 
D. Blanchard is our Mess Officer and also 
a member of the Small Bore Team, and 
when it comes to shooting he is in his nat- 
ural element. First Lieutenant T. H. Saun- 
ders is in charge of the Provisional Ma- 
chine Gun and Howitzer Company, and is 
assisted by Second Lieutenant W. F. Cole- 
man, who is commanding the Howitzer 
Platoon. First Lieutenant T. A. Wornham 
is the Post Morale, Athletic, and Basic 
Training Officer. Second Lieutenant O. C. 
Ledbetter is the Post Exchange Officer, and 
we are proud of our exchange. Major F. 
G. Patchen, who was recently promoted to 
that rank, will be detached from this post. 
Captains S. W. Freeny and R. C. Alburger 
are still connected with the C.C.C., while 
Seeond Lieutenant G. O. Van Orden is 
still temporarily detached with the Seventh 
Regiment. 

The lamented 


Cunningham 


*‘*Benedict,’’ First Ser- 
geant Olson, has been transferred to the 
MR., NAD., Hingham, Mass. Rumor has 
it that our jovial Supply Sergeant Snel- 
lings will soon depart for the Philippines. 
Quartermaster Sergeant Dykstra will soon 
be paid off, but intimates that he has per- 
suaded his wife to acquiesce to his re- 
enlistment. Quartermaster Sergeant Price 
says he is still undecided as to whether or 
not the last write-up was a knock or a 
boost; however, no more whisperings have 
eome forth from the more hungry men 
attached. 

Now that Sergeant Major Smith is re- 
turning to our midst some of the acting 
positions will be vacated. First Sergeant 
Snell, now acting sergeant major, will 
probably fill the position of acting first 
sergeant, Staff Sergeant Miller, and thus 
the act of acting will be temporarily sus- 
pended. Staff Sergeants Brooks and Pow- 
ers are now engrossed in psychology as 
pertaining to the individual. They are in- 
sistent in the assertion that one personality 
is so entirely divorced from another that 
it is criminal to confuse them. Staff Ser- 
geant Woolf is striving hard to comprehend 
the gist of the conversation of the former 
two. Sergeant Abrecki, our police sergeant, 
was and still is afraid of cars, more so now 
than ever before. We wonder why? 

Sergeant Cameron has the reputation of 
being an excellent storeroom-keeper. Ser- 
geants Cox, Glover, Gray, Hutchins, Kelly, 
McKinley, Peck and Street are with the 
Machine Gun and Howitzer Company. Ser- 
geant Guilmet is a straight shooter both 
personally and with the rifle. Sergeant Or- 
javsky, the muster roll clerk, still wants to 
go places, but never makes a request. Cor- 
porals Alsup, Balough, Baugh, Belon, Bur- 
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leson, Byers, Chaney, Coulter, Frantum, 
Gotko, Johnson, Kopay, Lacey, Sullivan, 
and Wood are also with the Machine Gun 
and Howitzer Company. Corporals Custer 
and Peevy are standing by for the next 
Armorer’s School class. Corporals Cravit 
and Kern are clerks in the PQM. Dunlap 
is the acting mess sergeant, English is at 
the Main Gate, Karlage in charge of the 
athletic storeroom, Lewis is the detachment 
police and property sergeant, McCabe, the 
acting Post Exchange Steward. Locke is 
in the CO’s office, Tatton is the payroll 
elerk, and Vastine, the post librarian. Pri- 
vates First Class are Avery, the butcher, 
Baum, Black, Bowles, Cavalari, Cook, Dod- 
son, Elliott, Fidler, Gaddis, Goff, Hart, 
Jernigan, Kinman, Kopach, Kuhns, Minor, 
Morgan, Nesmith, Newman, Ogburn, Pe- 
derson, Price, Purcell, Rich, Sims, Straight, 
Tucker, and Tupper, the company clown, 
who has admiration for Mae West. Collins, 
Desjardins, Frost, Impink, and Yost com- 
prise the musics. Avram, Angstadt, Bach- 
man, Baldauf, Barrett, Bell, Bonacher, 
Boris, Bowers, Bronson, Burak, Cagle, Car- 
penter, Clay, Coale, Cook, Cunningham, 
Dean, Dees, Deibert, Dodican, Gossett, 
Haneline, Hanson, Hawkins, Hendricks, 
Hicks, Hillman, Holmes, Howard, Hyde, 
Ivy, Jackson, Kern, Galloway, Koper, Lane, 
Lavererio, Leitzel, Martin, Ramsay, Rose, 
Ross, Rusnak, Smith, Stephens, Upchurch, 
Walker, Wilson, and Young complete the 
detachment. 

For want of space no more than a roster 
ean be presented, but let it be said that 
each one of the above is worthy of mention 
and it is with regret that no more can be 
chronicled. 


M.D., U. S. N. H. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
By C. B. C. 


The mighty hunters, Sgt. Higgenson and 
Cpl. Davis, sojourned in the dark wilder- 
nesses of Virginia during the Christmas 
and New Year’s weeks. It was interesting 
to note the different weapons of war each 
earried. The Sergeant took an automatic 
shotgun. Not so the Corporal. Investiga- 
tion revealed that he took along a couple 
of bricks. He also brought them back, 
although he claimed some ‘‘irresponsible’’ 
person had concealed them in his bag. I 
knew they threw clods down there, but 
bricks—well these modern methods snow 
me. 

Gianjiobbe, formerly a private in this 
here man’s outfit is now a private first 
class I’ll have you to know; and also that 
he rates it. ‘‘Giobbe’’ has scrubbed many 
a shirt here, and by all existing require- 
ments in plenty good people. Congratula- 
tions and more power to him. 

Not enough that we get nearly the best 
chow in the Marine Corps—Cpl. Newman 
gets things ‘‘fixed up’’ so he gets a spe- 
cial diet. So, breast of chicken, pie a la 
mode, and no end of other delicacies are 
in order for him. Do U. 8S. Marines eat 
beans?—well, not that one. 

Pretty Boy Wine, that gorgeous haunter 
lover of Riverside Drive and other fas- 
tidious places, awakes at 9 A. M. and 
sighs, ‘‘ Kiss me you big brute, lest I die.’’ 

We continue to paint. P. F. C. Glasios- 
osky is the official paint slinger. Thus far 
he’s painted just about everything but the 
top of the flag pole, and he’s going up 
with the flag some morning soon and paint 
that. We recently were given another squad 
room. It is now ‘‘Headquarters,’’ being 
the new abode of the N. C. O. in charge. 


The ‘‘Red Cross does right smart by us’’ 
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here. We get free passes to the down town 
theaters three times a week and in addi- 
tion get our share of the fun at the month- 
ly dances given for hospital enlisted per- 
sonnel. This month’s dance was quite an 
affair. We tripped the light fantastic un- 
til midnight and ‘‘Done ourselves proud’’ 
with the ladies. 

I know it takes a lot of crust to send 
this in, but I guess it must take more to 
print it, so I’ll leave it up to the editor 
of Ye LEATHERNECK. 


H-I-N-G-H-A-M 
S-A-L-V-O-S 

The new year is well under way, and, 
judging from the number of new 1934 
plates on the cars around here, it must be 
a prosperous year. 

Set. Maj. Harry W. McCune was re- 
tired on 31 December, and a Steak Dinner 
with all the trimmings was given in his 
honor on 1 January. Chief Pay Clerk J. 
J. Reidy rendered a brief and interesting 
speech of his associations with MeCune in 
the Marine Corps. Captain Geo. F. Adams, 
Commanding Officer, spoke well of McCune 
and his leadership. Second Lieutenant P. 
Drake, Morale Officer, presented McCune 
with a silver coffee set on behalf of the 
command. MeCune has promised everyone 
that any time he stops over at New Galilee, 
Pennsylvania, his future home, he will 
have a cup of coffee ready for him. The 
best wishes and health for many years to 
come go with you, McCune; you have cer- 
tianly earned your promotions and retire- 
ment after 30 years of faithful service in 
the Marine Corps. 

First Sergeant Ole P. Olsen took over 
the duties of Top Kick at this post on 3 
January, and no doubt you fellows who 
fired the range at Wakefield will remember 
him well. We feel that the first sergeant’s 
billet has a capable man, and we welcome 
him to our fold. May your tour of duty 
be pleasant and enjoyable. 

Blizzard weather struck this part of the 
country around the first of the year, driv- 
ing the thermometer down to 20 below for 
three days. Our patrolmen suffered most 
with frostbites. Shoemaker, O’Neil and 
Dube were laid up for a day. Bridgers 
eame in from town the morning the tem- 
perature dropped to 20 below with both 
ears frozen, and he walked around with a 
couple of ear muffs on for a couple of 
days. Said muffs were fashioned by our 
stalwart hospital corpsmen, Lucas and Van 
Meter. 

Which brings to my mind the fact that 
the cold weather found new interests for 
our corpsmen, who are now building min- 
jiature cruisers. I’ll have to admit their 
first product looked good. Ice skating came 
into its own again, with hockey sticks be- 
ing purchased by the more adept skaters. 
Whynaught has been getting some good 
material for a hockey team with Brady, 
Jones (original Puddin’ Head Jones), 
Brazke, Phinney, Dube, Gosselin, Lawson 
and Robinson shooting the puck across the 
pond in championship style. The basket- 
ball team has been going along in fine 
shape, with nine straight wins to their 
credit, leading the Service League at the 
Army and Navy ‘‘Y’’ at Charlestown, 
Mass. Wallace has been doing some sensa- 
tional basket shooting that has the spec- 
tators amazed. Brazke still holds high 
honors in scoring, with Lawson a close 
runner-up. Phinney continues at left guard, 
where he is playing a bang-up game. Cham- 
pagne has come out of a slump and is 
ringing up a good score; Isdell, playing 
right forward, has been showing up well 


in the scoring column. Gosselin, substitute, 
is looking forward to getting into the 
games more often, and his wish will soon 
be satisfied. Due to a shortage of men at 
this post, the basketball squad has been 
cut down to seven men. So, if there are 
any good men who want to hit a good 
post, Hingham will weleome them with 
open arms. 

Pfe. Robert D. Cartmill was discharged 
on 25 January and will reside in Medford, 
Mass., with the ‘wife and blessed event, 
Robert D., Jr. Good luck to you, Bob and 
Mrs. Cartmill. 

With Cartmill’s discharge two vacancies 
occurred. Pfe. Gosselin will take over the 
Post Exchange duties and Private Lersch 
will operate the motion picture machine. 
Success to both of you in your new as- 
signments. 

Papalegis continues to hold down the 
Telephone Exchange post with Robinson, 
Brady, Wallace, Raymond, Wyckoff, Ful- 
more and Lee. The Dock Post is being 
ably handled by Drew, Mitkus, Murphy, 
Champagne, Gethins, Burns and Jones. At 
the main gate our fair haired Corporals 
and Pfes. greet visitors and workmen with 
their tooth paste smile, namely, Cpls. Rob- 
bins, Mucciaccio, Watson, Phinney, Why- 
naught, Pfes. Gosselin, Isdell and Burn- 
ham. Signing off on this line until next 
issue. 

HINGHAM MARINES WIN NINTH 

The Hingham Marines’ Basketball team 
trounced the Navy Yard Marines last night 
at the Charlestown Army and Navy Y. M. 
C. A. in a Service League game, 32-22. It 
was the ninth victory for the Hingham five. 
The summary: 


HINGHAM 
Goals Fouls Points 
4 0 8 
Champagne, rf 1 0 2 
Lawson, If 3 0 6 
Braske, ¢ 4 3 11 
Wallace, rg 1 1 3 
Phinney, lg 0 2 2 
Totals .. 13 6 32 


Navy YArpD 
Goals Fouls Points 


Snively, lg 1 1 3 
Miller, rg 1 0 2 
Patrick, e 1 0 2 
Lee, lf 4 5 13 
Caine, rf a 1 0 2 

Totals . 8 6 22 


Referee, Talon. 
—Boston Herald. 


A FEBRUARY STORY 


(Continued from page 33) 


to think up some appropriate last words. 
**T regret that I have but one life to give 
to—’’ No, that one had been done. 

Then, suddenly, the door of the ware- 
house opened and in blew that old hard- 
boiled British colonel. ‘‘I say,’’ shouted 
the colonel, ‘‘I suppose you’ve heard those 
silly shells and likewise a lot of nonsense 
about the blinkin’ Reds coming in and 
shooting all you poor blighters—eh, what? 
I merely dropped in to say that the best 
tank we’ve got is now on the way here 
and will remain outside that door, and if 
we have to leave this bally place my Tom- 
mies will put you in the tank and out you 
go, snug as a bug in a giddy old rug— 
eh—what!’’ 

I tried to thank the colonel, but some- 
how I choked a good deal. ‘‘Oh, chuck 
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THIS OIL SAVES 
WORK, FELLA 


O matter where 

you use it—on 
a rifle or any place 
else—3-in-One saves 
work and saves wear 
by preventing rust 
and keeping parts 
clean while it lubri- 
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“Broke Flat at 
Forty-one™ 


{ The world’s orange king was 
“broke flat”’—as he expressed it— 
at forty-one. Today, at sixty some, 
he controls oranges and dollars by 
the million. 


Faith in his dream permitted no 
gust of fate to sweep it away—no 
battle to crush it. He went on— 
and up. 


{ When he started over again, he 
knew just what part “saved money” 
would play in his “come-back.” 


How Do You Stand? 
Have You a Savings Account? 


If not, write today for 
“Banking - by - Mail” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D..C. 


“The Twenty Million Dollar Bank” 


all that,’’ said the colonel, awkwardly, his 
face getting very red. ‘‘I couldn’t very 
well do otherwise. Anglo-Saxons—one and 
all—same old bulldog breed—hand across 
the sea—eh—and all that sort of rot, 
what! Anyhow, old thing, you’re a Yank, 
you know, and demme, we’re going to get 
you out of this rotten hole alive, if it 
takes the whole blithering British army, 
led in person by the jolly old king. And 
that’s that. Cheerio.’’ 

[ went to sleep right after that—the 
first sleep I had had in weeks—and all 
night long I dreamed I was a boy again 
in school drawing British soldiers on my 
slate. But I didn’t draw any American 
eannon balls. I looked at my British sol 
diers and found I had drawn a bright, 
gleaming halo over the head of every 
blessed one of them. 

A Line O’ Type or Two, 
Chicago Tribune. 


ADVENTURES OF THE CUBAN 
BATTALION 


By Phil Haensler 


Getting down to business in earnest, roll 
ing up the sleeves of their khaki shirts for 
genuine work, the boys of the Second Bat 
talion Marines made the acquaintance of 
Musketry Problems Nos. One, Two and 
Three, respectively, and in their ‘‘spare’’ 
moments took time off to rehearse scouting 
and patrolling . .. which, we are informed, 
from a most authentic source, is merely an 
old Marine Corps custom! For the benefit 
of the gentle reader, no doubt totally un 
familiar with the gyrations of the above 
maneuvers, namely Musketry Exercises One, 
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Two, and Three, we shall avail ourselves of 
this fitting opportunity to describe them. 

In the first example, incidentally, it is 
our humble opinion that the most adequate 
facilities that accompany all three of the 
problems would be listed as follows: A blis 
tering sun, the ugly stench of mud banks 
exposed to the sun at low tide, a couple of 
acres of native cactus and ample squadrons 
of sand fleas to accompany that fleet of 
mosquitoes that become so frequent that 
they almost blacken the sky at high noon. 

Problem No. 1: The principal objective of 
this first exercise is the destruction of ma- 
chine gun nests that are completely hidden 
from view until exposed by a man who desig- 
nates by the sweeping gestures of his flag 
the size of the target and exact position of 
same. Of course, nine times out of ten, the 
man waving the flag hasn’t the slightest 
notion of what it’s all about and usually 
ends up by confusing the scouts of the firing 
section, but it all adds to the zest of the 
occasion. The troops in the section then 
get their bearings from the tracer bullets 
that whiz in the direction of the so-called 
machine gun nest and the resultant poppings 
that one hears from the restless Springfields 
all accompany the tune of hurried advice 
from section leaders on the firing line, fran- 
tically hoping that some amount of acecu- 
racy is being effected. 

Problem No. For this problem it is 
highly essential that men on the firing line 


adhere to the ancient byword of the rifle 
range, ‘‘ Load and lock.’’ In this problem 
the sections fire at a moving silhouette tar- 
get at a distance of three hundred yards, 
from the prone position, and then advance 
to the two hundred yard line, where the po 
sition is offhand. One of the mental hazards 
of this problem is the fact that the targets 
often suddenly topple over, leaving the men 
on the firing line wondering what happened. 
The following explanation offers a solution 
to the problem. The target is held high in 
the air by a man in the butts who parades 
a small runway about four inches wide. If 
by chance a gust of wind hits the target 
and sends the man off the runway, he drops 
about two feet, rendering your target hors 
de combat temporarily. 

Problem No, 3: Ah, here we have the real 
thing! The grand finale of the week’s prep- 
aration and the concluding exercise of the 
group! The object of this movement is to 
have a section of Marines under heavy con 
cealment surprise a body of troops on a 
hill. Of course, it was merely a matter of 
accident that the entire course where the 
advancing troops attempt to shield them- 
selves from the enemy by stretching flat on 
their stomaches and advancing by wriggling 
and crawling, is mapped through a couple 
of acres of choice Cuban cactus. The cactus 
is pointed in the approved Sheffield fashion 
and slices through leather as handily as a 
shirt sleeve. To add to the piece of mind 
of the participants, hills of red ants quite 
frequently resent the intrusion of armed 
forces, and get in two minutes or so of 
healthy biting a chewing when a halt in the 
attack allows the cactus to remain unscathed. 
All in all, Problem Number Three is an in- 
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teresting afternoon’s outing, especially 
recommended to all widely-advertised ‘‘ plank 
owners’’ in the Corps, who by the time they 
reach this paragraph are probably sitting 
back with a Liberty magazine in one hand 
and a Cremo cigar in the other chuckling 
at the thought of such happenings still exist- 
ing in the organization. 

The one regrettable incident that forces 
us to reach the termination of our article 
(at least from a news value point of view) 
is the fact that the ‘‘Wyoming’’ rudely in- 
terferred with the entire program by sailing 
for Havana. Of course, the reason for the 
sailing was never fully explained, but the 
most logical explanation that we can offer at 
the present time for the sudden move, is to 
allaw a fresh batch of cactus to replace the 
torn and ragged plants that suffered hen 
the last series of problems reached their 
finale. By the time the plants have at- 
tained ripe maturity, undoubtedly more 
pleasant tales of personal contact will be 
relayed to the pages of our Marine Corps 
organ. 


FOURTH MARINES RUGBY 


(Continued from page 35) 


due to the fact that most of the players 
were new, the games were dull; but toward 
the end of the season, some real rugby 
was played and the new men have an 
understanding of the game by this time. 

A brief resume of the results shows 
the Second Battalion at the top of the 
heap with six wins and no losses, the 
First Battalion winning the last three 
games to take second place with three 
wins, one tie, nad two losses, the Third 
Batallion, third, with two wins and four 
losses, and Headquarters pulling up in 
the rear with one tie and five losses. 

Practically the whole 2nd _ Battalion 
squad will turn out for Regimental teams 
as Misitis, Ellis, Lawless, Rasmussen, 
Goodall, Urbaniak, Ford, Painter, Dixon, 
Lewandowski, and Tubie are left over 
from last year’s squad and Leonard, Kas- 
parak, and Gajarian shone among the new 
men. The First Battalion will give 
Townsley, Yeager, Bateman, Moe, and 
Warwick as hold overs, and Zawadski, 
Ekberg, Derwae, and Hall as outstanding 
new men. The Third Battalion had Burke, 
1929 sensation; and Daley to work with; 
while Giargiari, Laughride, Vandeavender, 
and Oakie, look like finds for this season. 
Smith, Morgan, Marvin, and Allard from 
the lowly Headquarters outfit are held 
over from last year, while Lindquist, 
Aleumbrack, Dixon, and Griffin made their 
name this year. 

With all these men from which to choose 
a Regimental squad, the outlook is par- 
ticularly bright to retain the City Cham- 
pionships, won by the Blues last year. 


QUANTICO 


(Continued from page 23) 


these conerete blocks were a part of the 
old fort. **Sure,’’ retorted Carleton, 
‘made with Portland cement, and adjoin- 
ing the fort John Smith had a hot dog 
stand, serving buns made from Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour.’’ 

To get good service at the Post Ex- 
change soda fountain it has been sug- 
gested that you wear a skirt, use a bit of 
powder, rouge and lipstick. 
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I don’t know but I HEARD: that 
‘*Pat’’ Patterson’s latest hand in the 
Game of Hearts was not so good; that 
Corporal ‘‘Gus’’ Reid does not ride any 
more fire trucks; that Staff Sergeant Fitz- 
gerald challenges all comers to a checker 
game; that Sergeant Major ‘‘Gene’’ 
Smith has finally decided that his para- 
mount duty is with the Seventh Marines 
and not at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia; 
that Willis Reese is filled with news of 
Southern hospitality; that ‘‘Joe’’ Dupuy 
impressed Baltimore with the powers of 
the Marines; that Cecil Stewart of the 
Post Exchange misses meals at the mess- 
hall due to a misunderstanding over that 
wonderful head of hair of his; that First 
Sergeant Otto Roos has surrendered his 
favorite seat at the movies; that Gunnery 
Sergeant ‘‘Dutch’’ Rossich’s loss of fat 
in his late reducing attempt was in the 
wrong place; that ‘‘Baldy’’ Baldassare 
has a girl friend that would fit in the 
palm of your hand although she claims to 
be bigger than his closed fist; that Ser- 
geant ‘‘Jerry’’ Newhouse hase more or less 
gone into retirement. 


CROIX DE MORT 


(Continued from page 11) 


cheering him; but I was uneasy, afraid 
that somewhere one of them might . 

**The captain had been back about 
twenty minutes when a white flag was 
waved in the enemy trench. We answered 
and pretty soon a French officer and two 
non-coms were threading their way through 
the wire. 

**Straight up to our post they came 
and stopped in front of von Hulsen. I 
eouldn’t hear What passed between them, 
but that Frenchman embraced our cap- 
tain like a brother. Then he put his hand 
in his pocket and pulled out the Croix 
de Guerre. He pinned it on von Hulsen. 
They shook hands and the three French- 
men returned to their lines. Then the 
war went on. 

**Tt seems that the French communicated 
with our War Department, for not long 
afterward von Hulsen received a citation 
from the Emperor, saying that in view of 
the humanitarian valor it was his wish 
that von Hulsen would wear the French 
medal; and he hoped it would bring him 
luck.’? 

Becker smote his hands in a _ gesture 
of applause. ‘‘And I too hope his medal 
brings him luck.’’ 

It was late that evening. A battalion 
of Yanks clawed a bloody path through a 
bullet-drenched wheat field. Machine guns 
mowed them down. Whizz bangs tore 
great gaps in the standing grain. Slowly 
they crawled ahead until they reached the 
edge of the field. Then with a yell they 
leaped to their feet and surged forward, 
bayonets flickering grimly in the dying 
sunlight. The Germans rose to meet them. 
Hand to hand the foes clashed. Steel 
grated harshly against steel. High pitched 
sereams and yells quavered above the tu- 
mult of battle. Then presently the Ger- 
mans broke and fled to the shelter of a 
woods behind them. The American officers 
restrained their men from pursuit. 

A young officer turned to a huge, hulk- 
ing corporal who was wiping a red stain 
from his weapon. 

*«‘T’l] let you get away with it this 
time, Corporal, but don’t ever pull that 
stunt again.’’ 

The Yank looked up in bewilderment. 
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There was a quiver of anxiety in his voice 
**What stunt, Loot’nt?’’ 

‘‘What stunt! Why you deliberately 
bayoneted that officer who was trying to 
surrender to you.’’ 

*‘Oh, that,’’ replied the corporal with 
obvious relief. ‘‘Well I wouldn’t a-done 
it, Sir, only when I saw this here I went 
loco.’’ 

The corporal pulled from his pocket a 
small bronzed cross with a green ribbon. 
‘‘The dirty corpse-robbin’ Boche done 
stole this from some poor dead Frog. An’ 
worse’n that, he had it pinned right on 
his blouse, sorta boastin’ like an’ proud.’’ 


HORNETS OF THE DEEP 
(Continued from page 13) 


any additional survivors were afloat, the 
Corsair and Alcedo headed on a course for 
St. Nazaire, it being decided that the re- 
maining vessels of the convoy (the USS. 
Henderson and USS. Willehad) could not 
be overhauled before they were clear of 
the War Zone danger area. These two 
vessels escaped unscathed, thanks to the 
terrific depth bomb barrage laid down by 
the escort vessels immediately after the 
torpedo struck the Antilles, which un- 
doubtedly made it so ‘‘hot’’ for the U-105 
and her crew that they were content to 
seek safer waters, without attempting a 
further attack on the convoy and escort 
vesesls at the time. 

Little did we realize, as we headed for 
port with the survivors of the Antilles, 
that they were to undergo still another 
time the harrowing experience of being 
torpedoed at sea before thev safely passed 
through the waters of the War Zone en- 
route to the United States. 

Arriving at St. Nazaire, the remaining 
survivors of the ill-fated Antilles were 
transferred aboard the USS. Finland for 
their second attempt to return home and 
which vessel proceeded to sea under a 
strong escort some 10 days later. 

All ‘went well until mid-morning of 
October 28, 1917, when, as the author 
(aboard the Corsair) was gazing at the 
Finland through his binoculars, a spouting 
geyser of water shot high into the air 
above her very masts, indicating for the 
second time within two weeks that a tor- 
pedo had again reached its mark. The 
only difference in this case was that two 
torpedoes struck the Finland simultane- 
ously, fired by the U-93, which had stealthi- 
ly maneuvered into position without being 
observed in spite of a heavy escort. 
Through the same offices previously men- 
tioned, the author definitely verified the 
identity of the U-Boat and that two tor- 
pedoes were fired instead of the usual one, 
probably being a ‘‘bow’’ shot from the 
two forward twin tubes of the submarine. 

The explosion of the torpedoes ripped 
the hull of the Finland wide open at the 
water line, just forward of the starboard 
beam and left a gaping hole some 30 feet 
in diameter into which rushed tons of 
water. Several fragments of tle torpedoes 
were thrown upon the deck of the Finland 
when the explosion oceurred, and the 
Antilles survivors became panic stricken 
for the moment, taking immediately to the 
lifeboats along with a few members of the 
Finland complement. 

After laying down a heavy depth bomb 
barrage, the Corsair came in close to the 
Finland and observed that the ship seemed 
to be suffering no serious effects from the 
damage and megaphone conversation be- 
tween the Commanding Officers of the two 
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ships indicated that there was no imme- 
diate danger of the Finland's sinking. 
Whereupon the lifeboats afloat were in 
strueted to return to the Finland and go 
aboard. Steaming in close to the Finland, 
again the Corsair hailed her with the 
query, ‘*Do you think you ean make port 
under your own power?’’ The reply came 
back from the bridge of the Finland, 
not New York?’’ 

Though eight members of ihe Finland 
erew lost their lives in the torpedo ex 
plosion, she succeeded in returning safely 
to Brest, France, a distance of 150 miles, 
under her own steam, under escort of the 
Corsair. It was lk ‘er determined that the 
only reason the vessel managed to stay 
afloat after such devastating damage was 
the facet that both torpedoes struck ker 
hull immediately opposite filled coal 
bunker, which took up most of the shock, 
and enabled the inner watertight bulkheads 
to remain virtually intact, which prevented 
the flooding of the ship. 

The third attempt of the Antilles’ sur 
vivors to return home was successful, and 
they finally reached the United States 
after more than an average share of ac 
tual experiences in meeting up with the 
wily U-Boats and the devastating lasts of 
torpedoes which sent so many fine ships 
and sailormen to watery graves when least 
expected, and which experiences we aboard 
the Corsair were destined to encounter 
many more times until the enemy was 
subdued, and the sen again made safe upon 
the signing of the Armistice, which brought 
the depredations of the slinking monsters 
of the deep to an end. 


MARINE BARRACKS IN 
THE CAPITAL 


Continued fre pace 


1 Sept. 1896 to 31 March 1898, 
Sgt-Maj. Thomas F. Haynes 

1 April 1898 to 19 June 1898. 
1-Lt. Theodore P. Kane 

20 June 1898 to 7 July 1898, 


1-Lt. Charles A. Doyen 

8 July 1898 to 25 Sept. 1898. 
Capt. F. H. Harrington 

26 Sept. 1898 to 19 May 1900. 
Maj. Lineoln Karmany 

20 May 1900 to 29 Oct. 1900. 
Lt.-Col. Benjamin R. Russell 

30 Oct. 1900 to 13 Sept. 1902. 
Capt. Robert F. Wynne 

29 Sept. 1902 to 14 Oct. 1902. 
Capt. Louis M. Gulick 

15 Oct. 1902 to 27 Nov. 1902. 
Capt. Harry K. White 

28 Nov. 1902 to 12 Dee. 1962. 
Lt-Col. Benjamin R. Russell 

13 Dee. 1902 to 27 Feb. 1903. 
Lt-Col. George F. Elliott 

28S Feb. 1903 to 3 Oet. 1903. 
Maj. Randolph Dickins 

4 Oct. 1903 to 22 Jan. 1905, 
1-Lt. Richard S. Hooker 

23-26 January 1905, 
Maj. John A. Lejeune 

27 Jan. 1905 to 19 May 1906. 
Maj. John T. Myers 

20 May 1906 to 9 July 1906. 
Capt. Philip S. Brown 

10 July 1906 to 28 July 1906. 
Maj. John A. Lejeune 

20 July 1906 to 4 March 1907. 
Maj. Charles G. Long 

5 Mar. 1907 to 3 Oct. 1907. 
Capt. David D. Porter 

4 Oct. 1907 to 31 Oct. 1907. 
Maj. Charles G. Long 

1 Nov. 1907 to 18 Nov. 1908. 
Lt Col. James E, Mahoney 

19 Novy. 1908 to 28 May 1913. 
Col. Lineoln Karmany 

29 May 1913 to 4 May 1914. 
Capt. Thomas M, Clinton 

5 May 1914 to 17 Jan. 1915. 
Col. Charles A. Doyen 

IS Jan. 1915 to 4 June 1917. 
Col. Theodore P. Kane 

17 June 1917 to 19 Feb. 1918, 
Maj. Riehard B. Creeey 

20 Feb. 1918 to 28 Aug. 1918. 
Capt. Lewis L. Gover 

29 Aug. 1918 to 10 Sept. 1918. 
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Lt.-Col. Frederick A. Ramsay 
11 Sept. 1918 to 27 Dee. 1918. 
Lt.-Col. John W. Wadleigh 
28 Dec. 1918 to 14 Nov. 1920. 
(None shown from 15 Nov. to 15 Dee. 
1920.) 
Maj. Clayton B. Vogel 
16 Dee. 1920 to 26 June 1923. 
Maj. Sydney S. Lee 
27 June 1923 to 12 Aug. 1923. 
Col. James C. Breckinridge 
13 Aug. 1923 to 14 Sept. 1925. 
Col. Frederick L. Bradman 
21 Sept. 1925 to 13 June 1927. 
Lt.-Col. Theodore E. Backstrom 
24 June 1927 to 11 Apr. 1929. 
Capt. Stewart B. O’Neill 
12 Apr. 1929 to 31 May 1929. 
Capt. James A. Mixson 
June 1 to 23, 1929. 
Capt. Jacob M. Pearee, Jr. 
24 June 1929 to 14 July 1929. 
Col. Rush R. Wallace 
15 July 1929 to 30 May 1932. 
Col. Charles B. Taylor 
13 May 1932 to date. 
(The rank shown is the rank held when 
the officer joined Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C.) 


SONG OF THE SWORD 


(Continued from page 10) 


Where courage seethed. Now, laurel 
wreathed— 
Its hilt of ivory; 
No shadowy wing of Azrael flings 
A pall o’er Tripoli— 
Not of Mohammed now it sings, 
But—‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee!’’ 


L’ENVOI 

So, when we think on the years which link 
Our Corps with History— 

Of the part once played by that shining 

blade 

In deeds of Destiny 

How it earved a niche for O’Bannon, which 
Unchallenged and secure, 

Has blazed his name on the Seroll of Fame 
That forever shall endure, 


We prize it as our very own, 
And rightfully we may! 
For six-score years upon a throne 
As it is still today: 
Within all hearts it is enshrined— 
**A fetish?’’—Aye! Why not!— 
Our Mameluke sword, its hilt entwined 
With mem’ries ne’er forgot! 


The ‘‘Lion’s Claw’’ from the Bey, Bashaw 
Of haughty Tripoli 

Has wrought its spell with the Infidel 
As the price of victory; 

And the talisman of the Kalif Khan 
Of the Creseent and the Star 

Is purged of hate—it is Kismet—Fate! 
The Mameluke seimitar! 


COMMENTARY 

Line 6, stanza 1—Risaldar—Leader, or 
Captain of a troop of horse. 

Line 6, stanza 2—Sowar— Mounted 
swordsman; trooper. 

Line 5, stanza 4—Lion’s claw—See deri 
vation of the word Scimitar in foreword. 

Line 3, stanza 6—Upsaras—Choosers of 
the slain. 

Line 5, stanza 12—Azrae! 
of Death in Arabie lore. 

Line 5, stanza 15—Khan—Head of the 
Kalifate:; sueecessor of Mohammed. 
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PIKE OF THE O. I. & E. 


(Continued from page 7) 


I wouldn’t take his job and I quit right 

The lights flung down 
They were angry faces too—except for a 
gray, freckled one in the center of the 
group—for here and there curled lips re- 
vealed white teeth. But their eyes were 
compassionate. 

‘*Maybe you can get 
some one suggested, 


upon set faces. 


something else,’’ 
lamely. 


**Maybe I can—maybe I ean. And 
Robbins?’’ he turned to a passenger con- 
ductor who had spoken first. ‘‘I’ll ride 


back home on your train tonight—on top.’’ 

**On top, I guess not,’’ replied Robbins. 
‘*T’ll ride you inside if it costs me my 
job.’’ 

**No, I’ll go on top—like a bum... I 
wish I hadn’t had to chase so many bums 
off, in my time; I can kind of sympathize 
with ’em now. ... Thank you, Robbins, 
but I’d better ride on top. It’ll be cool up 
there, and I ean kind of think it out. 
You known how it is.’’ 

Yes, they knew. So one by one they 
went back to their work. Robbins and old 
Jim Pike moved off into the glare of the 
headlight of Robbins’ train, the Canyon 
Limited. 

The world owed Blackie Schul and Sam 
the Mug a living, and in the years they 
had become less and less particular as to 
how they obtained it. In fact, at the time 
with which this story had to deal, they 
had long outgrown any scruples that they 
might have ever had in regard to the 
matter, and were not particular at all. That 
possibly accounted for their presence in 
the madrone bush behind the water tank, 
at ten-fifty this summer night. The Canyon 
Express, singularly enough, was due at 
just eleven. 

The moon was partly darkened behind a 
flimsy tapestry of clouds; yet its light 
revealed the two as well as any one, not 
liking ugly things, could wish. Sam the 
Mug was Sam the Mug; no further iden- 
tification was necesasry. He was an un- 
dersized man, his face that of a bulldog— 
and not an honest bulldog at that. His 
eyes were little and eruel and never still 
in their sockets. Blackie Schull was larger, 
and those who knew the records of the 
two—they were to be obtained in any 
police department in the West—knew thai 
he usually did the strong-arm work for 
the enterprising pair. He was very dark 
and his features were very coarse; and 
there might have been a strain of another 
race in his blood. He had a yellow tooth 
that showed when he smiled—if that con- 
tortion of his lips could be ealled a smile 

and his eyes were always glowing as if 


the cunning brain behind them were on 
fire. They were not quite at ease, these 
two that squatted in the madrone; and 


were inelined to start at the least stirring 
of a lizard in the brush. ‘‘Not very long 
now,’’ observed Sam the Mug in his rasp- 
ing voice. He had heard a far-off, almost 
imperceptible tremor of sound that he ree- 


ognized. ‘‘It would be a joke on us if 
they didn’t ston.’’ 
‘*Youn fool,’’ snarled the other. ‘‘ They 


always stop here for water. ** You ’ve got 
everything fixed in your mind?’’ 
‘“’Course I have. Nothin’ to it at all.’’ 


But for all that, Sam shivered a little. 
‘‘Tf you ean do your part, I can do 
mine.’? 
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‘‘There’s one thing more.’’ The lip of 
Blackie Schull rolled up and the moonlight 
revealed his set teeth. ‘‘This is the biggest 
thing we ever did—and we ain’t goin’ to 
be interrupted.’’ 

‘*You’re right there, Blackie. We ain’t.’’ 


‘‘Shut up till I’m through, will you? 
It’s been years since anything like this 
was pulled off in these parts, and they 


won’t be suspectin’ nothin’. There’s a big 
stake to be made, if we pull it off right. 
There’s some rich people on her, too—a 
gang of big railroad men who’ve been 
meetin’ in Seattle, for one thing. We 
ought to clean up enough to go out of the 
business—take up something not so devilish 
risky.’’ 

He paused; but Sam the Mug did not 
interrupt again. 

‘*But we ain’t goin’ to be interfered 


with. If anybody raises a fightin’ arm, 
or makes any suspicious movements, you’re 
to——-”? 

‘¢Let him have it!’’ the little man 
breathed, with a curse. 

‘*Let him have it straight—no legs or 
arms or nothin’—but straight where it 


will stop him sure! If you haven’t got 
the nerve for that, we’ll quit right now. 
There’s only the two of us, and we can’t 
take no chances.’’ 

‘*T’ve got the 
little man’s teeth were chattering 
ugly mouth; but this was a good 
rather than a bad one. Blackie Schull 
knew from long acquaintance with Sam 
the Mug that those chattering, yellow teeth 
forebode a desperation such as was needed 
for the work. 

The minutes passed; both of them were 
shivering a little now. The clouds deep 
ened between them and the moon. Then 
the Canyon Express whistled again—quite 
near, and they could see the gleam of her 
head light on the rails. They hugged 
and now the engi 


Blackie.’’ The 
in his 
sign 


nerve, 


closer to the ground; 


neer was applying his air brakes. The 
train: was yet a long way from the tank, 
but the steepness of the grade, sloping 
down to the Wild river trestle beyond, re- 
quired the appliance of a mighty pressure 
in order to stop its fast descent. Wheels 
shrieked and whined; and the train drew 
up. 

‘**Glad we don’t have to stop often on 
this grade,’’ they heard the engineer’s 
voice above the sound of escaping steam. 
**Tt just about rips those old brakes in 
two.’? 

‘“We’ll show all the speed we can, filling 
up,’’ came another voice. 

‘*Better. We couldn’t 
night.’’ 

Meanwhile Sam the Mug and Blackie 
Schull were stealing through the madrone, 
down to the baggage car. Schull carried 
a leather bag; and his coat pockets sagged 
strangely. Sam the Mug was clutching 
nervously at something at his hip. They 
stole down into the shadows of the cars; 
then clambered into the ‘‘blind’’—that 
outside riding place between the tender 
and the baggage car that vagrants love. 
They waited, tense, while the crew were 


hold here all 


filling the boiler. And soon the train 
started. 
The two men did not act at once. They 


waited while the train gathered speed—on 
account of the grade, the engineer had 
only to release his brakes to accomplish 
that—then Blackie Schull began creeping 
to the top of the tender. Sam the Mug 
follawed, cursing under his breath. His 
teeth did not chatter now, however. They 
looked hardly human as they crept upon 
their prey. 

The train was now in the wildest part 
of the canyon—hurling down the grade at 
a speed unusual indeed for Western trains. 
Only pine forests, stirring in the night, 
were to the left and right. Then Blackie 
knew that the hour to strike was at hand. 

30th of them hurried over the tender, 
and down into the cab. The crew, in the 
darkness, did not see them come. Each 
of them clutched his guns, and each had 
drawn the handkerchief that he wore about 
his neck up over his lips and nose. 
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‘*One of the worst grades in the West,’’ 
the engineer was shouting. Then a hard 
voice behind him made him whirl. 

‘*Just lift up your hands,’’ said Blackie 
Schull. 

He spoke rather quietly, for Blackie 
Schull: hardly loud enough to be heard 
above the roar of the train; but the tone 
was as deadly as the warning of a rattler. 
The furnaces behind his eyes were glowing 
red, and only for a fraction of a second 
did the crew hesitate. The two grimy 
men turned for an instant to Sam the 
Mug, beholding how nervously his finger 
touched his revolver trigger; then two 
pairs of hands were raised. 

**Stop the train,’’ was the next order, 
in the same relentless voice. The engineer, 
glancing once more at the glowing eyes, 
applied his air brakes. They were at the 
steepest part of the grade, and for a mo- 
ment the wheels seemed to shriek in vain. 
The momentum of their descent had been 
terrific, and many a telegraph pole, stark 
and somber beside the rails, paraded by 
before the groaning train was brought to 
a standstill. 

**Set your brakes and get out,’’ Blackie 
Schull commanded. ‘‘ And don’t try nothin’ 
smart. We’re here for business and we 
shoot at the first wink. You tallow-pot get 
out too.’’ 

Still eovered by the bandits’ guns, the 
two men of the engine crew crowded from 
the cab. The bandits followed, Blackie’s 
eyes like glowing steel. The moon had 
come out again, accentuating the blackness 
of the pines. 

**Now march, and if one of you makes 
a sound———’’ He did not have to com- 
plete the threat. The tone of his voice 
was enough. They were speechless as the 
highwaymen marched them down in front 
of the baggage ear. Then while Sam the 
Mug held the two men with his guns, 
tlackie threw open the door. 

The baggage clerk, looking up from his 
records, scarcely saw the head and shoul- 
ders of Blackie in the doorway, and the 
group behind him was obscured in shadow. 
But he was vividly aware of a black muz 
zie of a revolver, pointed squarely at his 
breast. His own gun lay but a few feet 
from him; but something in the way the 
highwayman covered him convinced him 
that it meant only death to try to reach 
it. So he raised his hands. Blackie did 
not address him at all. Instead, he turned 
to the others, still quaking in the cover 
of the smaller bandit’s guns. 

**All of you get in here,’’ he ordered 
tersely. The men crawled up, obediently, 
and Sam the Mug trained his guns upon 
them through the open doorway of the 
baggage ear. Blackie sprang up lightly, 
behind them. ‘And don’t try nothin’ 
funny,’’ he added. ‘*You’ll have some 
more company in a minute.’’ Then walk- 
ing the length of the ear, he disappeared 
through the doorway at its end, into the 
express car. 

The prisoners were silent as they waited, 
except for whispered imprecations. They 
eould hear nothing of what was transpir- 
ing in the next car. But in a moment 
Blackie returned, walking the express clerk 
before him. 

**Ts he going to kidnap the whole 
staff?’’ muttered the fireman, one of those 
men who try to see a gleam of humor in 
every situation. But the next instant even 
this mild pleasantry seemed unspeakably 
out of place. 

For the express clerk had started when 
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he beheld the group of his fellow trainmen 
all with arms upraised; and the bandit 
must have taken that start for « move- 
ment in self-defense. He struck a vicious, 
sideways blow with the long, black barrel 
of his revolver. He caught the prisoner 
across the head, and the man reeled and 
fell. For an instant Blackie cursed above 
him. 

‘*You’re all here now except for the 
eon and the shacks,’’ he barked at last. 
**See that you don’t start anything, either. 
Just stand as you are, square in front of 
the doorway, and if you stir an inch—if 
you so much as drop an arm—my pard 
out there is goin’ to shoot. He won’t 
shoot for fun, either. He’s a quick man 
with a gun—lI’ll warn you that much.’’ 

**Don’t start nothin’, that’s all,’’ Sam 
the Mug echoed from outside. Then 
Blackie laughed a little, grim laugh, and 
stepping over the prostrate body of the 
unconscious express clerk, turned back into 
the express car. But he did not stop to 
pilfer the packages or blast the safe. 
The Canyon Express carried no mail, so 
he passed directly through into the ves- 
tibule at the front of the first of the day 
coaches. Here he adjusted his mask, and 
pulled loose the thong about the leather 
bag he wore at his belt. Then with his 
two guns cocked and ready, he entered 
the ear. Mostly its passengers were 
asleep, so they, also failed to see him come. 

‘*Wonder what we’re stoppin’ for?’’ 
Denver Gus inquired of his companion on 
the Pullman ear-top. He was lying on his 
back, his rather narrow eyes intent upon 
the stars. ‘‘They don’t seem to figur’ 
that I got to be goin’ on.’’ 

But his companion, a little gray-haired 
man with faded-out freckles and oddlv 
somber eyes, made no reply. He was 
brooding on what he would have to tell 
his wife, at the end of the run, and his 
old heart was heavy within him. He did 
not have to watch the road; he had come 
to know every inch of it in his long years; 
and his thoughts were elsewhere than on 
the reason for this mysterious stop between 
stations. 

‘«This is the pay for a life of slavin’,’’ 
he muttered. Denver Gus, the tramp who 
shared the ecar-top with old Jim Pike, 
leaned forward, but the words were not 
meant for his ears. ‘‘Years and years— 
every day and every day and _ this—this 
in the end!’’ 

‘*Busted nut, or somethin’ maybe,’’ 
Denver Gus was saying, still intent upon 
the cause of the delay. 

**Tt seems to me we’re stayin’ here an 
awful long time.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ Jim Pike was aroused 
at last from his bitter thoughts. 

**Tt seems to me we’re hangin’ round 
here longer ’n we should. Wonder what 
we’re stoppin’ for.’’ 

The train had been here a long time— 
and the old conductor opened his eyes 
vividly. The grade was terribly steep, he 
realized, and it was certainly a_ grave 
wastage of air pressure to have the brakes 
applied so long. A few miles below was 
suspended the Wild river trestle, sharply 
eurving, and if the train should get away. 
. .. But the engineer of the Canyon Ex- 
press knew his business; and besides, he 
himself was a railroad man no longer. 

They waited a few minutes more. They 
did not dream that below them a swearing, 
scowling man, armed and masked, was 


passing through the aisles, a great, quak- 
ing negro porter walking behind him as a 
shield; and that the valuables of the pas- 
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sengers were falling into his bag in a gold- 
en stream. Pike began to grow restless. 

**I’m goin’ to look around,’’ he told 
Denver Gus. So he crawled over to the 
side of the car, and looked along it. For 
a moment he could not see plainly. There 
were no trainmen walking about, and this 
was a strange thing. Just one man stood 
in front of the baggage ear, far in front 
—and he seemed to be standing perfectly 
still. Pike looked intently, and saw that 
he was holding his arms in an odd position. 
The moonlight revealed him better.... 
and all at once old Jim Pike understood. 

**We’re gettin’ held up!’’ he exclaimed. 

*‘*Held up? Good God!’’ A note of 
fear made hoarse the tramp’s voice. ‘‘Do 
you see ’em?’’ 

‘*There’s a man down in front of the 
baggage car—he’s likely got the whole 
crew in there, and he’s holdin’ ’em there 
with his guns. That’s the reason we 
stopped. The rest of the gang is likely 
goin’ through the express safe—or the 
passengers! 

‘*Then lie low and shut up, you fool. 
They won’t see us here.’’ 

Just for a moment the old conductor 
was still. Then his face went suddenly 
stark white. 

**That’s why we’re stayin’ here so long 
—on this grade,’’ he whispered tensely. 
**And those air brakes won’t hold for- 
ever!’’ 

It was true: the auxiliary air cylinders 
that supplied the brakes had to be re- 
plenished at short intervals from the main 
air cylinder in the engine—and the valve 
that operated them was controlled by a 
lever in the cab! 

‘*What do you mean—that the bandit is 
holdin’ the crew in the baggage car, and 
the train’s likely to run away? Is that 
what you mean?’’ Then the tone of the 
tramp changed. ‘‘But we can swing off 
if it starts to move. It’ll take a minute 
to get up headway.’’ 

**We can swing off? We! But how 
about those hundreds inside? Let me 
think! We’ve been here twenty 1.inutes, 
at least, haven’t we? Haven’t we?’’ he 
screamed at the tramp. 

‘*Don’t talk so loud, you fool. The man 
inside might 

*‘*We’ve been here twenty minutes, and 
unless the engineer can get to his cab 
and recharge his auxiliary cylinders we 
ean’t hold much longer. And the whole 
crew is shut up down there.’’ 

‘*But, man, can’t the engineer get back 
into his engine if she starts to go?’’ 

‘*It’d start so fast that he’d never 
eatch up with his engine; and the high- 
wayman’s there to shoot him if he tried. 
The baggage car is blind—and there’s no 
way through into his cab. That curved 
trestle is just below and if we once start 
to go, we’ll jump the track sure.’’ 

‘*‘Not us. We can swing off—’’ Gus 
was abjectly whispering. 

‘*What do we care for us? We’ve got 
to do something....We’ve just got 

‘*What can you do?’’ Gus turned snarl- 
ing. ‘*What can you do, you fool? He’s 
got the drop on the whole crew, you 
said. What ean two bums like us do? 
We’d get bumped full of lead if we tried 
to interfere. . . Besides, it ain’t our fu 
neral.’’ 

**Tt ain’t yours maybe 


And all at 


once, Jim Pike remembered that it was 
not his either. Had not the road he had 
promised himself to serve at all costs, 
turned him away today? Why should he 
risk his life—the life that belonged to his 
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wife, not to the company—to save the 
train? Surely he could swing off, if need 
be, safely enough. The road had had no 
pity on his eray hairs... . 

And all at once he gasped, for in his 
mind he could see what lay beyond, in 
the rocks of Wild river, below the curving 
trestle. Nothing this side of heaven could 
prevent the train jumping the track at 
this point, if it once got started down the 
grade. The brakes might release any mo- 
mnt now... and nothing could save it 
then. The engineer could not possibly 
reach his cab. 

**T’m a railroad man,’’ he whispered. 
‘*T’m a railroad man—and I’ve got to do 
something to save this train.’’ 

Gus heard him and turned, white faced. 
Just for a second the two men eyed each 
other. 

‘*What’s that you’re sayin’? You’re a 
railroad man?’’ Just then the moon 
emerged from a wisp of cloud, and east 
a glamour upon the conduetor’s wrinkled, 
freckled face. Gus, an old acquaintance 
of the O. I. & E., for the first time reeog 
nized him. ‘*Ain’t you old Jim Pike, that 
used to run freight Number 8?’’ 

**VYes, I’m the one. He’s a _ railroad 
man’ old Jim Pike is, and he ean’t hang 
back at a time like this. He’s got to do 
something to help, and God help me, I 
don’t know what.’’ 

‘*Then what you ridin’ up here for?’’ 

‘*They fired me, but that don’t make any 
difference now.’’ 

**The devil it don’t! Lie low, you 
fool! They fired you: let ’em take care 
of their own train.’’ 

**No—no—’’ And the old man started 
to erawl along the ear-top. 

‘*You’ll get a bullet through you in a 
minute. Stay here and swing off with me 
when she starts up. Don’t get shot for 
the road that fired you.’’ 

‘*Shut up, Gus.’’ And Pike continued to 
erawl along. He was moving faster now. 
**Maybe I ean do something. I’m goin’ 
up to see,’? 

‘Don’t be a fool! Old man, don’t be 
a fool. They can’t blame you.’’ 

But the old conductor was out of hearing 
now. Two cars beyond he was crawling, 
like a strange beetle, along the eartops. 
If the train only would not start up for 
a moment or two. ... If it just gave him 
time enough; for already he had a_ plan 
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in mind. Of the danger he did not think 
at all. 

Through the doorway of the baggage car 
the engineer was pleading with Sam the 
Mug. The sweat glistened on his sooty 
skin, and his upraised hands were shaking. 

‘*But man, man—you’ll kill everybody 
on the train,’’ he eried. ‘*The brakes 
ean’t hold another minute.’’ 

**T ean’t help it, so shut up,’’ was the 
bandit’s raucous answer. The sweat was 
beginning to shine on his forehead too— 
but from a different cause. The matter of 
released brakes had not been taken into 
consideration by the bandits. The Mug, 
always a stupid tool of Blackie, made his 
dull brain think fast. Blackie, he thought, 
would swing off the moment that the train 
started; and any way, if he failed to get 
off and went down in the crash, so much 
the worse for him. With a terrible wreck 
in sight, any of the crew that survived a 
leap from the baggage car after the train 
had started—and Sam would see that they 
did not leap until the train was well 
started—would not attempt to follow him 
back to the bandit’s hidden refuge in the 
hills. ‘‘If the train starts up, you start 
up with her, and [’ll ping the first man 
that jumps inside of a hundred yards,’’ 
he snarled. 

**Tf you let me get back to my engine 
I swear—I swear to God I won’t try to 
interfere with you.’’ 

**You as much as move your hands and 
{’ll let air through you!’’ 

The faces of the prisoners had _ been 
pale before; but now they were waxen 
white. Thev stood breathing hard; and 
all at onee the fireman hurled a curse at 
their jailer. 

‘*We’ll rush you all at cnee if you don’t 
let him go to his eab,’’ he eried desper- 
ately. 

The answer was a flash of fire from one 
of the black guns, and a ery of pain. 
One of the fireman’s arms dropped to his 
side, shattered. The Mug’s nerves had 
proved themselves none too good, for his 
intentions had been more deadly. 

‘In the heart next time,’’ he rasped. 
‘‘My pard must be almost through the 
train by now.’’ 

But Blackie Sehull was not yet through 
the train. He was reaping a richer har 
vest than he had ever dreamed; and all 
was going well. The cars were filled by 
women and children mostly, and searcely 
any of the men were armed. Besides, at 
the sight of his ugly guns, even those few 
that earried pistols in their grips were 
afraid to reach for them; and the ter- 
rified porter made an_ effective shield. 
His leather bag was filling up. 

‘*Fork over,’’ he kept saying. ‘‘ These 
guns go off devilish easy. ... You’re a 
sweet little lady, Miss, but I’ll have to 
take your watch. That’s it, you bloated 
railroad owners—every cent you got.... 
Sorry to disturb you, lady; just under 
your pillow there ... Fork over, you old 
heifer... .’’ And foul words would fall 
from his lips. 

He was giving no thought to a possible 
release of the air brakes. 

On top a black beetle crawled along—a 
grotesque thing, with a white and freckled 
face. Surely the air-brakes could not 


hold another seeond. ... Surely he would 
not reach the baggage ear in time—he- 
fore the air was spent in the auxiliary 
eylinders that supplied the brakes. And 
along the top; that 


he eould not run 
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meant certain death from the bandit’s 
guns before he could act. Nor could he 
mount the tender and reach the cab, for 
the same reason. Death seemed likely, 
any way, but in the confusion the engineer 
might be able to leap down and get to his 
eab. This was his one hope. 

Now he was almost up to the baggage 
ear; and new he was crossing the last 
gap between. He must crawl stealthily 
now... another moment and he would 
be straight above. ... 

**Don’t move a muscle—not one,’’ the 
man on the ground was snarling at the 
engineer. His wispy finger was contracted 
tight about the trigger. ‘‘I’ll shoot the 
engineer first, if you start anything... 
and then, where will your precious passen- 
gers be? Damn you, don’t wink an eye- 
lash,’’ 

‘Have mercy, man!’’ replied the engi- 
neer, his voice breaking. ‘‘If you let me 
go to my cab, I can recharge the auxiliary 
eylinders by just opening a valve and 
reset the breaks. Let me go, man, won’t 
you? If she once gets started, she’ll rush 
ninety miles an hour down to that curve 
and wreck sure. Let me go! I swear I 
won’t interfere with you-——’’ 

**T swear I’ll bore a hole through you 
if you move an inch.’’ 

All were still a moment, listening. Then 
the sound that they dreaded worse than 
death stole up to them. The brakes were 
releasing, their iron hold relaxed, and 
slowly, but as surely as death itself, the 
wheels were starting to turn. ... A groan, 
low and like a great sigh, fell from the 
trainmen’s lips... . 

Then something like a great black bird 
plunging upon its prev, shot down before 
their eyes. Two guns exploded harmlessly; 
and they were dimly aware that something, 
something that fell as a bolt from the 
skies, had crushed the bandit to the ground. 
And in the infinitesimal fraction of a see- 
ond before the engineer leaped down, he 
was aware that some one lay across him— 
a little man, with a pinched, white face. 
Old Jim Pike, railrond man to the last 
drop of his blood, had leaped from the 
ear-top fairly onto the shoulders of the 
handit beneath. 

But the train was starting, and _ its 
speed inereased as if by great leaps. The 
engineer, «% prayer unuttered in his heart, 
raced down past the tender and leaped for 
the steps of his eab. He swung aboard, 
and his great hand reached for the air- 
brake valve. He threw it over into emer- 
geney. All the mighty force of air welled 
into the drained auxiliary eylinders and 
the brakes elamped down anew. Slowly 
the speed of the deseending train was 
checked. . . Then it shrieked and stopped; 
and his ehoked ery of thankfulness told 
that the train was saved. 

When the train resumed its onward jour 
ney, two wounded bandits were stretched 
out side by side on the floor in the side 
vestibule. Sam the Mug, very pale in 
deed, had a broken shoulder and a broken 
leg, and all belligereney had been eom 
pletely crushed out of him by the foree of 
the leaping Pike. Blackie Schull had a 
neat bullet hole through the shoulder——and 
he was quite uneonscious. He had swung 
off the train when the brakes released, and 
young eattle-ranecher had fired at him 
through the ear windows. It could be as- 
sumed that these two would make their 
livings in a different wav thereafter: for 
the handenffs were waiting, as well as re- 
wards for their eaptures, aft the end of the 
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run. A little group of men, half garbed, 
stood staring down at them. 

But these two were not the only injured 
ones aboard. On a berth in the next car, 
an unconscious man was lying as if dead. 
His face was hardly less white than the 
pillow beneath his gray head. He was 
a little, rather wrinkled man, with faded- 
out freckles—and some of his bones were 
broken. It was a wonder, said those about 
him, that the leap from the car-top onto 
the bandit’s shoulders had not cost him 
his life. The man was old Jim Pike, late 
eonductor of freight Number 8. 

Some of those about him were a com- 
mittee of railroad heads on their way 
home from a conelave in Seattle; and 
among them was the vice-president of the 
O. I. & E. In fact, it was this latter 
gentleman’s berth that the sooty con- 
duetor was occupying, but no one—least 
of all the vice-president himself—seemed 
te think of it. A brakeman had been ex- 
plaining matters. 

‘And you say he was fired today?’’ the 
vice-president asked. ‘‘What in the world 
got into that new yardmaster of mine? 
I feel like firing him!’’ 

‘*‘No use ranting about that now,’’ one 
of his companions commented. ‘‘ Fired or 
not, he was a railroad man as we like to 
think of them, when the test came, and 
we raise ’em no better back in our coun- 
try. And now that this little sawed-off 
road of yours has been taken over by our 
hig fellows, we ought to find your little 
freckled conductor something pretty good.’’ 
He turned to a mustached fellow who had 
been tending the iniured man. ‘*‘ He’ll 
live, won’t he doctor?’’ 

‘*Surest thing. I’m not quite so sure 
about that black bird who took my purse.’’ 

**We could worry along without him, I 
suppose. And how about a conductorship 
on our Limited De Luxe for this old lad 
here? With the state reward for that 
little ugly chap—Sam the Mug you eall 
him—along with what we’ve decided to 
give him, he ought to be able to build 
three houses like he was planning; and the 
salary that the Limited De Luxe job com- 
mands would enable him to keep ’em up. 
What do you say about that, gentlemen?’’ 

The faces about him, lighted with boy- 
ish joy at the thought of what this would 
mean to the old conductor, smiled their 
assent. Then they turned, for Jim Pike 
was murmuring in delirium. 

‘‘Jim Pike, you’re a railroad man,’’ 
eame his dry old voice. ‘* Yes, you are, 
and you can’t hang back at a time like 
this ...’’ Hie evelids fluttered, then 
opened; and his gray hands went down 
and elutched at the soft ecoverlets on 
which he lay. ‘‘Gosh!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Must’ve lit on a pile o’ sand!’’ 
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THE U. S. MARINE CORPS COMMISSIONED 


Major General Ben H. Fuller, The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant 

Major General John H. Russell, Assistant to 
The Major General Commandant. 

Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Ad- 
jutant and Inspector. 

Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster. 

Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- 
master. 

Officers last to make number in the grades in- 
dicated: 

Col. W. N. Hill. 

Lt. Col. E. A. Ostermann. 

Maj. F. G. Patchen. 

Capt. J. N. Frisbie. 

Ist Lt. J. Sabater. 


MARINE GORPS CHANGES 
DECEMBER 9, 1933 

Brigadier General Dion Williams, retired as 
of Jannary 1, 1933 

Captain Donald Curtis, detached from USS 
Houston to Department of the Pacific 

First Lieutenant William W. Benson, detached 
from MCB., San Diego, to USS Houston. 
DECEMBER 12, 1933. 

Colonel James T. Buttrick, detached from 
Haiti to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, J. 
Colonel Eli T. Fryer, detached from Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
8S. Ancon, New York, 19 December. 
DECEMBER 19, 1933 

Captain Edward A. Fellowes, assigned to duty 
with the Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Captain George E. Monson, assigned to duty 
with the Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

First Lieutenant Arthur W. Ellis, assigned to 
duty at MB., NAS., Sunnyvale, California. 
DECEMBER 16, 1933 

Colonel Edward B. Manwaring, detached from 
MB., Quantico, Virginia, to MB., NYd., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant Thomas J. Walker, detached 
from AS., ECEF., MB., Quantico, Virginia, to 
NAS., Anacostia, D. ° 
DECEMBER 21, 1933. 

Major Edward A. Ostermann, detail as As- 
sistant Adjutant and Inspector revoked. 

Captain John H. Craige, orders from Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps to MB., Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, revoked 

Captain George W. Shearer, detailed to duty 
as Assistant Quartermaster effective January 13, 
1934 

Pay Clerk Norman C. Bates, appointed Pay 
Clerk and assigned to duty at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


Captain John T. Seldon, detached from MB., 
Norfolk NYd., Portsmouth, Virginia, to MB., 
NPF., Indian Head, Maryland 

First Lieutenant Ward E. Dickey, on January 
15, 1934, detached from USS Jdaho to NAS., 
Pensacola, Florida 

First Lieutenant Henry R. Paige, detached 
from MB Norfolk NYd., Portsmouth, Virginia, 
to MD., USS Idaho 

Second Lieutenant Alva B. Lasswell, detached 
from MB., Puget Sound NYd., Bremerton, Wash 
ington, to NAS., Pensacola, Florida, to report 
not later than January 29, 1934 

Coloniel Louis M. Gulick died at Peiping, 
China, December 23 

Captain Frank S. Flack, detached from MB., 
NS., Guam, M. I., to Department of the Pacific 
via first available government transportation 

Second Lieutenant Michael M. Mahoney, de- 
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DECEMBER 1, 1933. 

Set. Roy J. Waddell—West Coast to Parris 
Island. 

Set. James G. Petrie—West Coast to NYd., 
Washington, D. 

Pfe. Delbert H. Norwood—Indian Head to 
Cavite 

Stf-Set Clarence Slayton—Quantico to 
Parris Island 

Cpl. Allen H. Dodge—Quantico to San Diego. 
DECEMBER 4, 1933. 

Cpl. Hersel D. C. Blasingame—NYd., Wasb- 
ington, D. C., to Quantico. 

Cpl. Donald K. Emery—-West Coast to Boston. 

Cpl. Louis Aden—Hingham to Boston. 

Pfc. Joseph A. Shynkahek—NYd., Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Quantico 
DECEMBER 6, 1933. 

Cpl. Frank MecClendon—New York to Cavite. 

Cpl. Carrol J. Hotard—Quantico to MB., 
Washington, D. C. 

Cpl. John 8S. Casse—Norfolk to Philadelphia. 

Cpl. Cecil P. Stesh—Norfolk to Ft. Mifflin. 

Pfe. Harlan Abbott—West Coast to Quantico. 

Pfe. Leo. McClellan—Norfolk to MB., 
Washington, D. C. 

Pfc. Frank W. Shaw—Norfolk to Pensacola. 
DECEMBER 9, 1933. 

Set. John Sedlak—South Charleston to Sea 


Set. Senaca X. Swimme—Quantico to Norfolk. 

Set. John A. Nolan—Norfolk to Quantico. 

Cpl. Thomas F. Sweeney—South Charleston 
to Sea School. 

Pfe. Carroll A. Morris—Pensacola to West 
Coast. 

Melvin G. MecClarty—USS Richmond to 
New York. 
DECEMBER 12, 1933. 

Set. Lee E. Ditmer—Quantico to San Diego. 

Sgt. Walter Smulski—New York to Recruiting 
Station, New York. 

Set. John Fagley—New York to Quantico 

Cpl. Ottis B. Neal—Norfolk to Quantico. 

Cpl. Roy C. Robers—Quantico to Parris 
Island. 

Pfe. William 8S. Oshorne—Norfolk to Coco 


Pfe. Claude G. Rollen—Norfolk to Coco Solo 
Pfe. William H. Thaxton—Norfolk to Coco Solo. 
Pfe. Jack MeNalley—Indian Head to NYd., 
Washington, D. C. 
DECEMBER 14, 1933. 
Cpl. Ivan H. Shoemaker—NYd., Washington, 
D. C., to Pensacola 
Cpl. James K. May—West Coast to Parris 


Cpl. Russel Brooks—Quantico to NYd., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pfe. Frank S. Petroski—USS Idaho to Re- 
erniting Station, Philadelphia 

Pfe. John Lentz—Iona Island to New York. 

Pfe. Louis Gross—Recruiting Station, New 
York, to Quantico. 
DECEMBER 15, 1933 

Cpl. Harris F. Twohey—Newport to Cavite 

Cpl. George A. Dudderar—Quantico to Nor- 
folk 

Pfe. Leo L. Miotke—Indian Head to Quantico. 
DECEMBER 18, 1933. 

Gy-Set. Sam W. Withers—St. Julian's Creek 
to Quantico. 

Stf-Sct. Lawrence A. Theodore—Quantico to 
Parris Island 

Stf-Set. Richard Burgess—Quantico to Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 
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BURNS, Stephen J., 12-26-33, New York, N. Y. 
MEYER, Charles G., 12-23-33, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCLENDON, Frank 12- 3, New York, N. Y. 
SCOTT, Charley W., 12-23-33, Charleston, S. C. 
CODY, Therald E., 12-27-33, Quantico, Va. 
BURNS, Robert V., 12-23-33, Quantico, Va. 
— James J., 12-23-33, Parris Island, 


BUGARY, John E., 12-28-33, Fort Mifflin, Pa 

CUSICK, John J., 12-27-33, Quantico, Va. 

LOUDEN, Arthur G., 12-28-33, St. Julien’s 
Creek, Va. 

MORSE, James, 12-28-33, St. Julien's Creek, Va. 

WINDERS, Hubert M., 12-27-33, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

YOUNG, Carl G., 12-23-33, Pensacola, Fla. 

HOWELL, Marien L., 12-18-33, San Diego, Cal. 

ALDERMAN, Richard Z., 12-23-33, Pensacola, 


a. 
BANTA, Sheffield M., 12-22-33, Dover, N. J 
CARROLL, Joseph L., 12-21-33, USS Wyoming. 
COVELL, Frank W., 12-19-33, Bremerton, 
Wash. 
KELLEY, Fred H., 12-20-33, Quantico, Va 
McCLOSKEY, Francis X., 12-21-33, Quantico, 


Va. 

NUNN, William E., 12-1833, San Diego, Cal. 
ROBAR, Joseph A., 12-18-33, Bremerton, Wash. 
WHITE, Cletus J., 12-8-33, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
BAYS, Luther J., 12-19-33, Norfolk, Va. 
ANGEL, Daws W., 12-14-23, Bremerton, Wash. 
BAKER, John W., 12-16-33, San Diego, Cal 
PDEWIRE, William H., 12-15-33, San Diego, Cal. 
EATON, Atbert L., 12-19-33, Pensacola, Fla 
FERN, Bernard H., 12-16-33, San Diego, Cal. 
SHOEMAKER, Iwan H., 12-22-33, Pensacola, 


Fla. 

ASHMANN, Edward W., 12-18-33, Quantico, 
Va. 

MARTIN, Henry E., 12-16-33, Parris Island, 
s.c 


GENOBLES, William J., 12-20-33, Quantico, Va. 
LOFLIN, Carey F., 12-20-33, Boston, Mass 
NEVILLE, William V., 12-18-33, Pensacola, 


Fla. 

CAMPBELL, James M., 12-17-33, Parris Island, 
8. C 

GREENBERG, Louis, 12-18-33, Lakehurst, 
N. J 


RYDER, Roger F., 12-18-33, Quantico, Va. 
DAVISON, George, 11-23-33, Peiping, China 
GAYNOR, Leon J., 12-20-33, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKINNEY, Emmett B., 12-13-33, San Diego, 


Cal 

UTHLINGER, Perey H., 12-19-33, Quantico, Va. 

VAUGHAN, Edgar S., 12-19-35, Charleston, 

8. C. 

BASTO, Ira G., 12-15-33, Boston, Mass. 

RUBIN. William fI., 12-16-33, Quantico, Va. 

BISSINGER, Frederick M., 12-12-33, Mare 
Island, Cal. 

HURST, Juett A., 12-12-33, Mare Island, Cal. 

LUCK. Albert T., 12-11-33, San Diego, Cal. 

STOCKDALE, Allen F., 12-6-33, USS. Salt 
Lake City. 

CARLETON, John A., 11-21-33, Shanghai, 
China 

GODLEWSKI, Cashimer, 12-15-33, Portsmouth, 
Va 

GREGG, Jess C., 12-15-33, Boston, Mass 

HYLAND, Thomas W., 11-19-33, Shanghai, 
China. 

KAIROT, Charles, 12-15-33, Norfolk, Va 

MceKAY. Sterling, 11-23-33, Shanghai, China 

FARMER, William E., 12-11-33, So. Rec. Div., 
New Orleans, La 

FOSTER, Arthur R., 12-9-33, San Diego, Cal. 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 
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oo. Thomas J. Burns—Norfolk to Parris 

or Emile F. Mortier—Norfolk to Haiti. 

Cpl. Donald H. Skinner—Recruiting Station, 
Philadelphia to San Diego. 

Pfe. Ralph M. Smith—St. Julian's Creek to 
Quantico. 
DECEMBER 19, 1933. 

Sgt. Joseph Grasborg—Dover to Cavite. 

Sgt. Andrew C. Montanaro—West Coast to 
Cavite. 

Cpl. George T. O’'Brien—Quantico to Cavite. 

Pfe. Norbert Jirasek—Portsmouth to San 
Diego. 

Pfe. Walter L. Tate—USS Henderson to San 
Diego. 

Pfe. Lawrence G. Hayes—USS Utah to New 


York. 
DECEMBER 21, 1933. 
Cpl. Marion F. Rairden—Norfolk to Annapolis. 
Cpl. John H. Christy—Guantanamo Bay to 
East Coast. 
Pfc. Ambrose D. Webb—Annapolis to Quan- 


tico. 
DECEMBER 22, 1933. 

Sgt-Maj. William Harrmann—San Diego to 
Haiti. 
Nathan Rothstein—Haiti to New 
rk. 


Yo 

I[st-Sgt. E. R. Shembough—San Diego to 
Norfolk. 

4 Harry Clark—Haiti to EC. EFT. 


oe Wilbur C. Edmonson—Norfolk to San 
"Pte. Robert L. Wade—Norfolk to Washington, 
C. 


DEC EMBER 26, 1933. 

Cpl. William Korogny—NAS., Seattle to Phil- 
adelphia. 

Cpl. Marko G. Belovich—USS Babbitt to 
Armorers’ School. 

Cpl. Gunner E. Johnson—USS Indiana to 
Philadelphia. 

Cpl. Jack Howard—Haiti to South 

Cpl. Gaston D. Davis—C 1 to VO 9-M. 

Pfe. William G. Wytrykus—USS Indiana to 
Great Lakes. 

Pfe. Joseph 
Quantico. 

Pfe. Michael A. Petroska—Norfolk to Armor- 
ers’ School. 
DECEMBER 29, 1933 

Pfc. Edward E, McAlister—Norfolk to Parris 
Island. 

Pfe. B. Stanley—Ft. 

Pfc. Howard H. High—Ft. 
Parris Island. 

Pfe. Reuben M. Vincent—NH. to NYd., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pfc. Charles D Brandon—USS J. Fred Tal- 
bott to Clerical School. 


Bendokitis—Indian to 


Lafayette to 


Lafayette to 
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Emil E., 12-14-33, Washington, 
dD. 
KJORLIEN, Claire B., 12-7-33, Bremerton, 
Wash. 
NYBERG, Karl E., 12-13-33, Pensacola, Fla. 


HARDY, Philip L., 12-11-33, Quantico, Va. 
BEALL, Olin L., 12-11-33, Quantico, Va. 


BLALOCK, James G., 12 10-33 Quantico, Va. 

BOARD, Russel C., 12-4-33, Haiti. 

CLOUGH, Harry W., 11-13-33, Peiping, China. 

ELLIS, Chesley A., 12-11-33, Portsmouth, Va 

JOHNSON, Albany A., 12-9-33, Quantico, Va. 

MANDEL, Abraham C., 11-11-33, Peiping, 
China 


MORTON, Arnold C., 12-11-33, Hingham, Mass. 
WELLS, Otto B., 11-11-33, Peiping, China. 
WESTBROOK, Paul J., 12-4-33, Haiti. 
ABROMOVITZ, Morris, 12-12-33, Pearl Har- 


cL —_ Cecil W., 12-11-33, Island, 
USS Cali- 


David E., 12-3-33, 


Parris 


Cc Ris IKSHANK, 
ornia 


LOPAR DO, Nicolo F., 
N 


2 
MARTIN, Merle A., 12-7-33, Mare Island, Cal. 
RATAJCZYK, Stanley J., 12-9-33, New York, 


12-12-33, New York, 


SLAUGHTER, Homer S., 12-9-33, Philadelphia, 
12-9-33, Quantico, Va. 


a. 
FOWLER, Louis §., 
12-9-33, Parris Island, 


— EY, Charles A., 
12-5-33, San Diego, Cal. 


CHAVES, Edward G., 
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HICKOK, Howard L., 
Wash. 
BISHOP, George, 11-28-33, USS. 


cedes. 
COX, Millard R., 12-8-33, St. Julien’s Creek, 


GRILL, Frank, 12-5-33, Bremerton, Wash. 
HARPER, Harold E., 12-8-33, New York, N. Y. 
Earl D., 12-5-33, Hawthorne, 

SCHMIDT, Carl G., 11-17-33, Shanghai, China. 
SEE, Clifton L., 11-11-33, eo China. 
SHIREY, Leonard J., 12-9-33, Norfolk, Va. 
WEEKS, Frank A., i1- te 33, Shanghai, China. 
SMITH, Edward Z.. 12-7-33, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUMMINGS, George C., 12-3-33, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
KELLEY, Percy J., 


12-4-33, Bremerton, 


Reina Mer- 


12-1-33, Bremerton, Wash. 


= Leonard I., 12-2-33, Mare Island, 
al. 
DOYLE, William A., 11-23-33, San Diego, Cal. 
EASTERLING, William A., 12-7-33, Boston, 
Mass. 


KOLBE, Martin F., 11-26-33, San Diego, Cal. 
LANDGREN, Carl E., 12-2-33, San Diego, Cal. 
LAVONDOVSKI, Edward, 12-2-33, Mare Island, 


al. 
PEARSON, Cecil, 12-6- - Newport, R. I, 
ROBERTS, Roy C., 12 Quantico, Va. 
TAYLOR, Amos W., 1 Tx Great Lakes, Ill. 
Phillipp, 12-5-33, San Diego, Cal. 


TOMITCH, 2 

PEASE, Chauncy, 12-5-33, Mare Island, Cal. 

ELDRIDGE, James W., 12-9-33, Washington, 
D. C. 

GRAY, Earl T., 12-1-33, San Diego, Cal. 


ROBERTS, Austin J. V., 12-2-33, Cavite, P. I. 
KELLEY, Paul A., 12-5- 33, Quantico, Va. 

WILLIAMS, Delmer L., 12-6-33, Boston, Mass. 
MURRAY, Joseph V., 12-6- 33, Lakehurst, N. J. 


SMITH, Dorsie R., "12-6- 33, Lakehurst, N. J. 
SMULSKI, Walter, 12-6-33, New York, N. Y. 


MARINE CORPS 
INSIGNIA 


and 


BUTTONS 


Meme 
adapted for long wear. MEYER 
METAL is the same color as 18K. 
gold with no gold plating. It im- 
proves with age, and can be easily 


cleaned with a solution of soap- 
suds and household ammonia. 


At your Post Exchange or Dealer 


N. S. MEYER, INC. 
NEW YORK 


SNIDER, Joseph R., 12-7-33, Mare Island, Cal. 
ATKINSON, Arnold, 12-1-33, Boston, Mass. 
DEIBERT, Howard L., 12-1-33, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
CLARK, Walter P., 12-1-33, Parris Island, S. C. 
IMEL, Charles H., 12-2-33, Quantico, Va. 
INGLISH, Joe A., 11-25-33, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
MeNEILL, Daniel Se 11-30-33, Guantanamo Bay, 


Cuba. 
PUCKETT, James C., 11-28-33, USS wueeine. 


BAKER, Mack 0O., i2-4- 33, New York, 

WILLIAMSON, Horace G., Jr., 12-4-33, New 
York, N. 

cox, Hurb, 12-2-33, Yorktown, Va. 

DIRKES, John F., 11-26-33, USS California. 

HILCHEY, Albert W., 11-26-33, Haiti. 


KERNS, Paul, 12-2 33, Indian Head, Md. 
PHIPPS, William D., 11-28- 33, Quantico, Va. 
ATKINS, Leonard K., 11-5-33, Shanghai, China. 


Gorwood 11-5-33, Shanghai, 
Chin 

PRANKS, Gordon H., 11-29-33, Lakehurst, 
MARTIN, John, 11-1-33, Peiping, China. 
MOEGER, Robert J., 11-29-33, Washington, 
D. C. 

OLDRIDGE, James A., 10-28-33, Shanghai, 
China. 


7-33, Shanghai, China. 


WARE, Carl C., 11- 
11-29-33, Washington, 


WITCOMB, Arthur 


D. O. 
DeLaHUNT, Rames O., 11-28-33, San Diego, Cal. 
HAMILTON, Douglas, 11-28-33, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
CORBETT, Robert J., 11-30-33, Quantico, Va. 
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tached from MB., NYd., Charleston, South 
Carolina, to MB., NAS., Pensacola, Florida. 

Marine Gunner Kennard F. Bubier, detached 
from MB., Quantico, Virginia, to MB., NAS., 
Pensacola, Florida, to report not later than 
January 29, 1934. 

DECEMBER 29, 1933. 

Brigadier General Louis McC. Little, appointed 
Brigadier General to rank from 1 January, 
1934. 

Major Oliver Floyd, detached from MB, NAS., 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Howard B. Enyart, detached from 
MB., Washington, D. C. to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Captain John Halla, detached from First 
Brigade, Haiti, to MB., Washington, D. C., via 
first available government transportation. 

Second Lieutenant Carson A. Roberts, de- 
tached from First Brigade, Haiti, to NAS., 
Pensacola, Florida, to report not later than 
January 29, 1934. 

The following named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated with rank from 
December 24: 

Colonel Walter N. Hill. 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward A. Ostermann, 

Major Walter T. H. Galliford. 

Captain George Esau. 

First Lieutenant Alan Shapley. 

JANUARY 2, 1934. 

Captain Paul R. Cowley, detached from MB., 
NPF., Indian Head, Maryland, to MB., Nag 
Guam, M. L., USAT Grant, from San Fran- 
cisco, California, about February 9, 1934. 

Captain Oliver P. Smith, detached from MB., 
Quantico, Virginia, to Paris, France, via SS 
City of Havre from res Maryland, on or 
about January 17, 

Second Lieutenant a J. Turton, de- 
tached from MB., NYd., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to MD., USS New Orleans, to report not 
later than January 6, 1934. 

Quartermaster Clerk John L. McCormack, de- 
tached from MB., NYd., New York, N. Y., to 
MB., Quantico, Virginia. 

JANUARY 3, 1934. 

Captain Donald Curtis, Orders to Department 
of the Pacific modified to duty in Office of the 
Judge Advocate General, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., via USS Chaumont from San 
Francisco, California, on or about January 27. 

Captain Charles F. Kienast died on December 
29, 1933. 

Second Lieutenant Raymond F. Crist, Jr., de- 
tached from MD., AL., Peiping, China, to MB., 
Washington, D. C. 

First Lieutenant Jaime Sabater, detached 
from MD., USS Sturtevant to MD., USS Jacob 
Jones. 

Chief Pay Clerk Gouveneur H. Parrish, de- 
tached from MB., Quantico, Virginia, to MB., 
NAS., Pensacola, Florida. 

Chief Pay Clerk John J. Darlington, detached 
from MB., NS., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to 
MB., NAS., Pensacola, Florida. 

Pay Clerk David R. Porter, detached from 
MB., NAS., Pensacola, Florida, to MB., NS., 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

The following named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated to rank from the 
dates shown: 

Major Fred G. Patchen, 1 January, 1934, 

Captain Edwin G. Farrell, 30 December, 1933. 

Captain Augustus H. Fricke, 1 January, 1934, 
No. 1. 

Captain Julian N. Frisbie, 
No. 2. 

First Lieutenant David F. O'Neill, 1 January, 
1934, No. 1. 

First Lieuteaant John C. Munn, 1 January, 
1934, No. 

First Lieutenant Jaime Sabater, 
1934, No. 3. 


1 January, 1934, 


1 January, 


Questions and Answers 

Q.—J. L. S. requests information regarding 
courtsmartial and mailing procedures. 

Answer—It is the opinion of Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., that the ques- 
tions you asked are not proper questions to 
be answered for publication. 

Q.—I was promoted to the grade of corporal 
on January 12, 1924. My service record book 
shows the date as April 1, 1929, which is the 
date of my reenlistment. Which is the correct 
date?—H. A. CONGE. 

Answer—You were originally promoted cor- 
poral on January 12, 1924. However, on March 
31, 1925, you accepted reduction to the rank of 
private to accept recruiting duty, and were dis- 
charged March 30, 1929, with the rank of 
sergeant (RW). Upon your reenlistment, you 
were reappointed corporal, in view of which 
your seniority dates from April 1, 1929. 
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NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


CHAUMONT—Arrive San Francisco January 
9, leave January 27; arrive San Pedro Janu- 
ary 29, leave January 30; arrive San Diego 
January 31, leave February 2; arrive Canal 
Zone February 11, leave February 14; arrive 
Port au Prince February 17, leave February 
17: arrive Guantanamo February 18, leave Feb- 
ruary 19; arrive N. O. B. Norfolk February 24. 

HENDERSON—Leave San Francisco January 
13; arrive Honolulu January 21, leave January 
22; arrive Guam February 4, leave February 4; 
arrive Manila February 10, leave March 12; 
arrive Guam March 18, leave March 18: arrive 
Honolulu March 30, leave April 2; arrive San 
Francisco April 10 

NITRO—Leave Hampton Roads January 15; 
arrive Guantanamo January 20, leave January 
20; arrive Canal Zone January 25, leave Jan- 
uary 29; arrive San Diego February 7, leave 
February 12; arrive San Pedro February 13, 
leave February 17; arrive Mare Island Febru- 
ary 19. Subject to possible delay in leaving 
Hampton Roads. 

RAMAPO—Arrive Canal Zone January 11, 
leave January 15; arrive Guantanamo January 
18, leave January 18; arrive N. O. B. Norfolk, 
Va., January 23. Tentatively scheduled to re 
turn to West Coast, leaving Norfolk early in 
February 

SALINAS-—Operatinge under Commander Base 
Force for temporary duty. 

SIRIUS—Leave Philadelphia January 11: ar- 
rive N. O. B. Norfolk January 12, leave Janu- 


ary 20; arrive Guantanamo January 25, leave 


January 25; arrive Port au Prince January 26, 
leave January 26; arrive Canal Zone January 
29, leave February 2; arrive San Diego Febru- 
ary 14, leave February 16; arrive San Pedro 
February 17, leave February 20; arrive Mare 

land February 22, leave March 5; arrive Puget 
Sound March 8, leave March 15; arrive Pearl 
Harbor March 25. leave April 7; arrive Puget 
Sound April 17. 

GEGA Leave N. O. B. Norfolk January 2: 
arrive Guantanamo January 7, leave January 8; 
arrive Port au Prince January 9, leave Janu- 
ary 9: arrive Canal Zone January 12, leave Jan- 
uary 16; arrive San Diego January 28, leave 
January 30; arrive San Pedro January 31, 
leave February 2; arrive Mare Island February 
4, leave February 17; arrive Puget Sound Feb- 
ruary 20. Departure from Norfolk delayed 3 


days. 

DEATHS 
Officers 

GULICK, Louis Mason, Colonel, died of disease 
December 23, 1933, at Peiping, China. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Isabel C. Gulick, wife, Peiping, 
China. 

KIENAST, Charles Frank, Captain, died of dis- 
ease December 29, 1933, at Toccoa Falls, Ga 
Next of kin: Mrs. Sarah M. Kienast, wife, 
Parris Island, 8S. C 

BLUHM, Herbert Charles. Captain, retired, died 
November 25, 1933, of disease at Orlando, 
Fla. Next of kin: Mrs. Helen R. Bluhm, wife, 
100 West Aspley St., Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Penna, 
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JENKINS, Llewelyn, Marine Gunner, retired, 
died December 16, 1933, of disease, at 
Charleston, S. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Eugenia 
Jenkins, wife, Box No. 7, Jedburg, S. C 

Enlisted Men 

BERGQUIST, Oscar. Sergeant, died of disease 
December 30, 1933, at the USN Hospital, 
Mare Island, Calif. Next of kin: Mrs. Ma- 
thilda Johnson, sister, Buffalo, Minnesota. 

COVAULT, Bert Franklip. Jr., Private, died 
December 12, 1933, at Lynchburg, Va. Next 
of kin: Mr. Bert F. Covault, c/o J. A. Co- 
vault, R. F. D. No. 1, Fletcher, Ohio 

FROELICH, Paul Roy, Private, died of disease 
December 26, 1933, at Peiping, China. Next 
of kin: Mr. Henry Froelich, tather, Vesta, 
Minnesota. 

HILTON, Harry Victor, Corporal. died Decem- 
ber 28, 1933, at Shanghal, China. Next of 
kin: Mr. Harry Hilton, father, No. 4 Elliott 
Street, Danvers, Mass 

WALTZ, Richard Osbourn, Private, died Decem- 
ber 25, 1933, of disease, on board the USS 
Wyoming. Next of kin: Mr. Raymond L. 
Jones, uncle, 4507 Kathland Ave., Baltimore, 


Md. 

KOEHLER, Lewis Henry, Sergeant, retired, 
died December 16, 1933, of disease, at Roches- 
ter. N. Y. Next of kin: Mrs. Leona Koehler, 
wife, 72 Tryon Park. Rochester, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER. John, First Sergeant, Class IT 
(B), Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, died Dee m- 
ber 10, 1933, of disease, at Philade'phia, Pa. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Clara Kressley, sister, Jack- 
sonville, Pa. 

CRIDER, Claud Raymond, Private, Class IV 
Marine Corps Reserve, died of disease March 
12, 1932, at Washington, D. C. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Edna B. Crider, wife, 2924 Mills Ave- 
nue, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 

MANTELL. Robert Bruce, Jr.. Private, Class V', 
Marine Corps Reserve, died October 24, 1933, 
at Los Angeles, California. Next of kin: Mrs 
Genevieve Alexander, mother, 6720 Franklin 
Place. Hollywood, California. 

O'CONNOR, James William, Corporal, Class ITT, 
Marine Corps Reserve, died August 7, 1933. 
at Cincinnati. Ohio. Next of kin: Mrs. Monica 
O'Connor, wife, Fayetteville, Ohio. 


PROMOTIONS 

TO SERGEANT: 

Cpl. John T. Weber. 

Pfe. Fred J. Iverson. 

Pfe. John A. Tidyman. 

Cpl. Harry J. Kummerer, Jr. 

Cpl. Frank G. Meeker. 

Cpl. Ourvis Sparks. 

Cpl. James W. Frick. 

Cpl. Ernest W. Needham. 
TO CORPORAL: 

Pfe. James N. Colbert 

Pfe. Donald J. Decker. 

Pfe. Jack Saum. 

Pfc. William A. Thomas. 

Pfe. John S. Reamy. 

Pfc. Noble M. Emmons. 

Pfe. Albert S. Leomon. 

Pfc. Tommie F. Blackwell. 
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Pfe. Arthur Durand. 

Pfc. Reginald P. Hogdon. 
Pfe. George W. Ziehl. 
Pfe. Jeffrey Cardin. 

Pvt. Hollen B. Wilson. 
Pvt. Oscar L. Elkins. 

Pfe. John E. Filattery. 
Pfe. Walter T. DeLaittre. 
Pfe. Edward Brown. 
Pfe. Albert D. Gehres. 
Pfe. Ralph L. Minkler. 
Pfe. Joseph E. Palencar. 
Pfe. John F. Travis. 

Pfe. John H. Peters. 

Pfe. Ernest W. Raddle. 
Pvt. Charles L. Holmes. 
Pfe. Matthew J. Gerschoffer. 
Pfe. Lorin C. Baker. 

Pfe. Karl F. Whittaker. 
Pfe. Charles C. Hammon. 
Pfe. Harold P. Dickinsen. 
Pfe. Mort Dunning. 

Pfe. Roy W. Sheppard. 
Pfe. Kenneth E. Gunnoe. 
Pfe. George Heindel. 

Pfe. Edward J. Gerdovich. 
Pfe. Benjamis L. Golden. 
Pfe. Edward L. Miller. 
Bert Y. Whitcomb. 
tie. John M. Mann. 

Pfe. Edward P. Julius. 
Pfe. Clifford R. Throop. 
Pfe. Melvin D. Buchanan. 
Pfe. Louis Bernot. 

Pfe. Charles T. Horne. 
Pfe. Sidney W. Bates. 
Pfe. Howard W. Pigg. 
Pfe. Ralph McK. Pickens. 
Pfe. Gordon O. Overland 
Pfe. Ward A. Galbreath. 
Pfe. Richard LaV. Harris. 
Pfe. Albert L. Keith. 
Cpl. Ronald D. McCain. (SW to Reg.) 
Pvt. Leonard Cignarelli. 
Pfe. Howard R. Beeman. 
Pfe. Frederick K. Garceau. 
Pfe. Antone J. Becker. 
Pvt. David C. Bennett. 
Pfe. Eugene M. Mayhew. 
Pfe. Francis E. Small. 
Pfe. Albert A. Romano. 
Pfe. James G. Thomas. 
Pvt. James W. Burnworth. 
Pfe. Archie R. Corley. 
Pvt. John Ritter. 

Pfe. Burnie Snyder. 

Pfe. William J. O'Connor. 
Pfe. Charles Grace. 

Pvt. Mosco Vallandingham. 
Pfe. Leslie J. Hall. 

Pfe. Bruce Wallace. 

Pfe. Joseph D. Smith. 
Pfe. Charles W. A. Edwards. 
Pfe. Anthony Galinas. 
Pvt. John F. Ricard. 

Pvt. Leo J. Ehnes. 

Pfe. Glen L. Decker. 

Pfe. Carl F. Brasek. 

Pvt. Perry W. Davis. 
Pfe. Bert E. Crayen. 

Pfe. Samuel R. Sparr. 


with lettering in gold. 


order early. 


Bound Volumes Ready! 


UE to an unprecedented increase in circulation during 
1933 there will be less than 50 bound volumes of THE 
LEATHERNECK for distribution this year. The covers will 
be faced with a most attractive and durable blue buckram, 
At $2.50 each, the bound volume 
costs less than twelve individual copies. You are urged to 


THE LEATHERNECK, 


Dear Sirs: 


NECK, $2.50. 


Eighth and Eye Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me one of your 1933 bound volumes of THE LEATHER- 


(Please Print) 


Headquarters Bulletin 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
I wish to express my appreciation to the 
officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
for their loyalty during the past year and to 
wish each one a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year. 
BEN H. FULLER, 
Major General Commandant. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF OFFICERS 

It has been brought to the attention of the 
Major General Commandant that a certain firm 
of photographers are soliciting business from offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps and are intimating 
that the Adjutant and Inspector has authorized 
them to make photographs for the official files 
of the department. 

The regulations require that officers have on 
file photographs of themselves, but the Marine 
Corps has authorized no particular photographer 
to supply these pictures. 

SECOND NICARAGUAN CAMPAIGN MEDAL 
AND YANGTZE SERVICE MEDAL 

The time limit for the award of the Second 
Nicaraguan Campaign Medal has been extended 
from March 31, 1930, to January 2, 1933; and 
for the Yangtze Service Medal from April 22, 
1931, to December 31, 1932. 

The list of ships to be included in the above 
mentioned periods has not yet been approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 

NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ COURSE: 
Numerous requests for enrollment in this course 
have erroneously been addressed to the Marine 
Corps Institute, Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. 


All such requests for enrollment in the Non- 
commissioned Officers’ should be addressed to the 
Commandant, Marine Corps Schools, Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. 


. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

First Sergeant, San Pedro, Calif.: Information 
is requested as to whether or not a medal 
awarded for pistol marksmanship by the “In- 
ternational Pistol and Revolver Association” is 
authorized by Uniform Regulations for wear 
with the Marine Corps Uniform? 

Answer: No. 

First Sergeant, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: What 
movement should be used in extended order for 
physical drill? Do noncommissioned officers 
salute with the sword when the preparatory 
command is given or do they wait for the com- 
mand of execution? 

Answer: Extended order for physical drill is 
governed by War Department Training Regula- 
tions 115-5, Par. 40a. 

(b) Noncommissioned Officers should execute 
the first motion of Present Swords at the pre- 
paratory command. 

SERVICE SCHOOLS—OFFICERS 

In order to facilitate as#ignments to the serv- 
ice schools, other than the Marine Corps Schools 
at Quantico, officers desiring any of the follow- 
ing assignments should submit request to the 
Major General Commandant immediately for 
assignment for the school year 1934-35: 

Army War Ss. 

Naval War Colleg 

Command and ol Staff School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 

Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Army Industrial Colege, Washington, D. o. 

Army Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. < 

Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, Md. 

Quartermaster Corps Subsistence School, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
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Army Engineer School, Fort Humphreys, Va. 
Coast Artillery School, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood, Md. 
Student of Chinese Language, Peiping, China. 
Student of Japanese Language, Tokio, Japan. 
Applications submitted last year are still on 
file and will be considered when assignments 
are being made for the year 1934-35. However, 
there is no objection to officers submitting an- 
other request even if a previous one has been 


made. 
TARGET PRACTICE 


HIGH SCORE (Rifle)—Officers and men at- 
taining a score of 325 or better over the regular 
qualification course according to reports of target 
practice received since publication of the Novem- 
ber Bulletin: 


Set. Cecil H. Yount........... 332 
Set. John J. Dalton. 327 
Cpl. John C. Carey..... 327 


Cpl. Alvin E. Johnson.. 
Set. William L. Kiser....... 
Pvt. Raymond R. Richard....... oe 326 
Ist Lt. Reginald H. Ridgley, Jr.. 325 


ChMGun. John J. Andrews........ . 325 
Pvt. James 325 
SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT: 


HIGH SCORE (Pistol)——Officers and enlisted 
men attaining a percentage of 92 or better over 
the pistol qualification course since publication 
of the November Bulletin: 

Ist Lt. Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr....................... 96 
2nd Lt. James R. Stephens........ 

ChMGun,. Ludolf F. Jensen 
QM-Set. Glenn R. Nichol....... 
Gy-Set. George F. Haubensac 
Gy-Sgt. Joseph R. Tiete......... 
Capt. Edward A. Fellowe 
Capt. Donald G. Oglesby. 
Capt. Jacob M. Pearece............. 
2nd Lt. Frederick L. Wieseman... 
Ist Sgt. Leo T. Woltring............ 
Pvt. Gene M. Bessent..... 
Capt. Frank D. Creamer. 


ChMGun. Alvin Anderson.......... 
Set-Maj. Leland H. Alexander 
Gy-Sgt. Carl J. Cagle................ 
Gy-Sgt. Carlton G. Cole. 
Sgt. William H. Parsons. 

Pvt. Leland M. Grout..... 
SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT: 
ist Lt. William W. Davidson........................... 99 
Ist Lt. Orin H. Wheeler......... 9 
Gy-Set. Henry M. Bailey .99 


Experts 
50—16% 
Camp Wesley Harris.. 89—21% 
Fort Eustis ........... . 13-— 3% 


*Fort Lewis 115—24% 
130—14% 
Hongkew 133—12% 
International 136—26% 
Maquinaya _..... ‘ 86—22% 
28— 6% 
PARRIS ISLAND 
Post Organizations . 67—20% 
SAN DIEGO 
Base 221—23% 
Ships’ Detachments . ° 95—18% 
14— 2% 
Paulos Point 59—12% 
Quantico 77— 6% 
Wakefield 47—13% 
Cape May, N. J. 45—10% 
Other Ranges .. : 298—22% 
CORPS 1,752—13% 


*Ships’ detachments only. 


RIFLE eee oe FIRING AT THE PRINCIPAL RANGES SO FAR RECORDED 
NCE THE BEGINNING OF THE CURRENT TARGET YEAR 


Sharp- 

shooters Marksmen U nqual. Qual. 
69—22% 107—35% 82—27% 73% 
122—29% 165—39% 47—11% 89% 
81—-16% 243—50% 151—31% 69% 
148—31% 162—34% 51—11% 89% 
207—23% 333—40% 232—26% 74% 
308—27% 456—38% 259—23% 77% 
153—29% 152—29% 85—16% 84% 
119—31% 108—28% 74—19% 81% 
91—21% 174—40% 147—33% 67% 
86—26% 121—36% 61—18% 82% 
201—14% 620—44% 548—39% 61% 
295—30% 333—34% 122—13% 87% 
125—23% 192—35% 129—24% 76% 
110—16% 296—43% 270—39% 61% 
144—29% 189—38% 103—21% 79% 
250—20% 542—43% 392—31% 69% 
54— 16% 128—-37% 116—34% 66% 
65—15 142—33% 183—42% 58% 
366— 436—32% 260—19% 81% 
2,994—23% 4,879—38% 3,312—26% 74% 
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KEEP YOUR GUN 
TUNED UP WITH 
HOPPE’S NO. 9 


Quickly removes residue — 
keeps the bore sweet-shooting 
and mirror-bright for inspec- 
tion. Saves work. Use it 
ashore and afloat to combat 
RUST. Get a bottle at the 
Post Exchange. For sample 
size, send 10c to 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 
2305 N. 8th St. Phila. Pa. 


LIKE TO SHOOT? 


yeu hunting or target-shoot- 
4 with rifles, revolvers or shotguns? 
If so, let us send you full de- 
tails about the many unusual 
benefits of membership in the 
National Rifle Association—in- 
cluding a free sample copy of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the 
one publication devoted exclu- 
sively to guns. 


National Rifle Association, 
851 Barr Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The Shirt you will 
swear by—not at! 


HANOVER 


Regulation Khaki Marine Corps 


—SHIRT— 


Whether it’s cruise or landing party, 
fight, fun or frolic, “the situation is 
well in hand” always if you're wearing 
this easy-fitting, hard-wearing, two-fisted 
Marine Shirt. Tailored like custom- 
made. Durable as a leatherneck. Pric 

to meet a “boot’s” pay check. No 
laundry (ship or shore) can faze its 

fine fit or fade its fast color! 


Ask for them at any Post Exchange 


Hanover Shirt Co. 


INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE URGED 


To send their changes of address giving both the old and new address. 
When you move or are transferred let us know immediately. 
number of THE LEATHERNECK promptly. 


This will insure your getting each 
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IN RIOTS IN ALEXANDRIA , EGYPT, 
JULY 14, 1662 AMERICAN MARINES 
WERE THE FIRST FOREIGN TROOPS TO 
REACH THE CENTER OF THE CITY 


WHEN THE PANAMA CANAL WAS FORMALLY 
OPENED IN 1913, THE CEREMONIES INCLUDED 
ARMY AND NAVY OFFICIALS TO MAKE THE 
FIRST TRIP THROUGH ABOARD A TUG. JUST 
AS THE BOAT STARTED, HOWEVER, A DUGOUT 
MANNED BY TWO ENLISTED MARINES BEARING 
A SMALL. MARINE FLAG, PADDLED FRANTICALLY 
AHEAD AND AMID THE CHEERING OF THE WATCHING 
CROWD, WAS THE FIRST CRAFT THROUGH 


FLOYD GIBRONS, WAR CORRESPONDENT 
WAS WITH THE MARINES IN BELLEAU 
WOODS WHEN HE RECEIVED THE WOUNDS 
THAT RESULTED IN THE LOSS OF HIS EYE. 
IT WAS REPORTED IN PARIS THAT HE | 
HAD BEEN KILLED AND THE AMERICAN 
CENSOR IN TRIBUTE TO THE GALLANT 
WRITER ,PASSED A STORY GIBBONS HAD 
PREVIOUSLY DISPATCHED WITHOUT DELETING 
A LINE 


IN THE WEST COAST NAVY- 
MARINE FOOTBALL CLASH 
FOR THE PRESIDENTS cup 
DEC.3,1933, THE NAVY MAN 
sa WHO PAVED THE WAY FOR 
HIS TEAMS VICTORY OVER 
THE MARINES WAS CORPORAL 
_HAROLO BARIEAU, U.S.MC. 
HE REMAINED JN THE GAME 
. LONGER THAN ANY OTHER NAVY BACK AN 
HIS RETURN FOR 53 YARDS OF GLICKS KICK- 
OFF WAS THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
BEING A BLOCKING BACK HE SELDOM CARRIED 
THE BALL, BUT THE FEW REVERSE PLAYS 
WHEN HE DID SO HE MADE NOT LESS 
THAN FIVE YARDS ON EACH. 


| 


SOME PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF PADDY DOYLE, U.S.MARINES 


PATRICK (PADDY) DOYLE, US.MC., ORIGINALLY ENLISTED IN THE 
ENGLISH ARMY ,OCTOBER 4,1907. HE SERVED EIGHT MONTHS 
® IN THE ROYAL DUBLIN FUSILEERS. HE DESERTED IN APRIL 1908 
ENLISTING IN "THE FOURTH QUEENS OWN HUSSARS THE FOLLOWING 
& MONTH. HE SERVED ONE YEAR, DESERTING TO THE LINSCESTERS ROYAL 
CANADIANS. HE SERVED WITH THEM FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS AND THEN WENT 
OVER THE HILL. HE ATTEMPTED TO ENLIST IN THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION BUT WAS REJECTED, SO SHIPPED INTO 
HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY ABOARD THE “CIMRICK™. HE JUMPED SHIP AT BOSTON, MASS. AND JOINED THE US MARINES IN 1914, 
PADDY SERVED OVERSEAS WITH THE MARINE BRIGADE AND !S STILL GOING STRONG. — 
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What Is Your Hobby? 


——_—.. men in modern life have followed their hobbies and 
turned them into large fortunes. Some of the most notable 
of these are Thomas A. Edison, William Marconi, and Robert L. Ripley. 


There are thousands and thousands of others who are not so prominent- 


ly known. 


Why not follow your hobby in your spare time as did the men men- 


tioned above? You may be able to emulate them. The Marine Corps 
Institute can help you to do this, for regardless of what your hobby is— 
whether it is radio, electricity, mechanical engineering, civil engineering, 
accounting, or any academic subject, the Institute has a course that will 


further your knowledge of it. Write for enrollment or information today. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


0 Please send me INFORMATION regarding the course before which I have marked an X: 
0 Please enroll me in the course before which I have marked an X: 


Academic and Busi Training Courses Technical and Industrial Courses 
OBusiness Management Lieut. Prep. (Naval Academy Prep. OCivil Engineer OCiConcrete Builder 
(Industrial Management ()French School Subjects* [jSurveying & Mapping (Structural Engineer 
DO ffice Management Engineering (L)Plumbing & Heating emistry 
Management ‘ommercial Subjects Lighting LJRadio [)Pharmacy 


QOJAccountancy 
(including C.P.A.) 
Yost Accounting 

Bookkeeping 

O)Accountant Secretarial 

OSpanish 


Name 
Organization 
Station 


Mailing address 


Good English 
(Civil Service 
(jRailway Mail Clerk 
School Subjects 
O)Motorbus Transportation 


*State subjects desired in applying for this course. 


Mechanical Engineer 
(JMechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Standard High School 
LjGas Engine 
OAviation Mechanics 


(Steam Engineering 

(jArchitect’s Blue Prints 
[jContractor & Builder 
(jArchitectural Draftsman 
CJAirplane Maintenance 


Rank 


(CJAutomobile Work 
LjAviation Engines 
(jNavigation 
DAgriculture 
(JMathematics 
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ANTON LEKANG — National Ski Jump 
Champion of the United States, 
1932. With over forty titles and 
trophies behind him, Anton Lekang, 
a Camel smoker for many years, 
says: “A day’s last Camel tastes 
just as good as the first one. They 
neverinterfere with healthy nerves.” 


Copyright, 1951, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacec Company 


Steady Smokers 


turn to Camels 


And I have smoked Camels 
steadily for even longer. They 
are the only cigarette that I 
don’t get tired of. Aday’s last 


ANTON LEKANG, winner of 
over 40 titles and trophies, 
smokes Camels steadily— 
without a sign of jangled 


nerves. He says: 

‘‘The most important ele- 
ments in ski jumping are cor- 
rect timing and healthy 
nerves. In fact, they add up 
to the same thing because you 
cannot have correct timing 
without healthy nerves. I 
have been jumping at cham- 
pionship ski-runs for years. 


Cameltastesjustas good asthe 
firstone. And Camelsneverin- 
terfere with healthy nerves.”’ 

Countless thousands are 
changing to Camels. And they 
are urging others to jointhem! 
Camels are milder. They have 
a rich, satisfying flavor. And 
they leave your nerves smooth 
and unruffled. 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES..NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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